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“Why drive a | shabby car ? 


| 


Three days in the creek— 
no harm to the Valspar-Enamel! 


Trapped in the churning sandy bed of a 
mountain stream for three days—yet Wil- 
fred Campbell’s* car came out unscratched. 
Here’s his story :— 


‘Our party was on its way into the moun- 
tains for a hunting trip when | misjudged 
a curve and plowed into a rough mountain 
stream. The car stalled deep in the pebbles 
and shifting bottom. There for three days 
it remained, all that time being rubbed and 
washed with gritty, sandy water. 

“T had given it a coat of dark blue Val- 
spar-Enamel and over this a coat of Val- 
spar Clear Varnish. 

“Its appearance, I thought, would be 
ruined, but it came out as handsome as 
ever—the wheels were not even scratched!” 


That’s the Valspar story whenever accidents 
occur; Valspar-Enamels give unmatched dur- 
* 128 E. Lindsay Street, Stockton, California 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of HighGrade Varnishes inthe World—Established 1832 


ability and service because they are Valspar 
itself plus finely ground pigments. Water, 
ice-cold or boiling hot, oils, acids, alkalies, 
mud, flying sand, have no effect on their 
hard, lustrous surface. 


Valspar-Enamels are easy to use—follow 
the simple instructions on each can. Va 
Enamels are economical—one quart wil 
finish the average small car. 


Made in 12 standard 
colors—Red—light and 
deep ; Blue—light, medium 


Postscript 


Tf you do not care to tt 
and deep; Green—medium finish the car yourself 
and deep; Vermilion, Ivory, to an automobile painter 


for a professional job, 
In a few days and ata 
reasonable price he will 
refinish your car with 
Vatentine’s Automobile 
Varnishes and return it 
as bright and new as the 
day you bought tt 


Bright Yellow, Gray and 
Brown. Also Black, White, 


Gold, Bronze, Aluminum, 
Flat Black. 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & Co., Pacific Coast 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can 
checked at right. (Only one sample each o 
Varnish- — and Valspar-Enamel oO 
supplie fr person at this special price.) 

Book with Choose 1 Color 
Charts, 15¢ extra. 

Print full mail address plainly. 


Clear Valspar . OF 


F. J. 5-25 


The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


VALENTINE’S 
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Our Editorial Plan 


i Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
numbering more than five 
million, are 


paper nbers of the household, dwellers 


| all those into whose homes the 
all the 

d in villages throughout the 
! first care is that its pages be 


father, mother, son, daughter— 


pe. and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 


ee term Journal is 4 years for $1.00; te 
new subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
gents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philade!phia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 


arm journal 


Unlike Any Other Paper 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will'make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusti: 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular dire¢tion, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


f 
Cover Picture Title Contest 


ONTESTS are going on all the time, 

but Our Folks seem to enjoy the pic- 

ture-naming contests more every year; 
w here's the new one for 1925. 

Turn back to the cover and take a look at 
Alan Foster's painting again. What's the 
igst, cleverest, most closely-fitting title? As 
we figure it out, young Mr. Ted has taken 
young Miss Peggy to the movies, and Peggy 
is getting much more of a thrill out of 
Harold Eclair than out of her escort. What's 
the best title for that situation? : 

Pour prizes of $25, $15, $10, and $5, will 
be awarded. Any one who reads The Farm 
Journal ean enter; you do not have to sub- 
sribe or anything like that. Contest be- 
gins right away, and closes at midnight on 
Monday, May 25, so we will have time to 
get the prize title into the July issue. 

Titles must not exceed eight words. Each 
| contestant limited to three (3) titles, but 
every member of the family can compete. 
Finally, and this is very important—titles 
must be written on a sheet separate from 
anything else. Send titles in the envelope 
with something else, if that’s convenient, 
fut on a separate sheet, please, or they 
won't be counted. A postal card is as good 
as anything. 

8o there you are, folks; fire away. 


Selling Perishables by Wire 


As thé big co-operatives selling fruits and 
vegetables are getting a better grip, the old- 

¢ commission men are awake, too. In 
Chicago they are running two auction 
houses, which sell standard shipments of 
fruits and vegetables at auction in a dozen 
big cities at the same moment. The seller 
gs his money while the product is still 
tolling toward market. It is the very newest 
thing in perishable selling. Read all about it 
by Malcolm C. Cutting, next 


Another interesting article coming in June 


is called “Can Hoover Kidnap Agriculture?” 
It tells about the interesting situation be- 
tween the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce at Washington and whether 
Secretary Hoover is likely to become the 
real boss of agriculture. Look for it. Next 
month. 

Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, famous Brook- 
lyn clergyman, contributes the fourth of 
The Farm Journal series of sermon-talks, 
next month. A. B. Ross continues his new 
and sensational articles on the bacteria in 
the soil and the ‘‘soil-soup’’ that all plants 
live on. Read and learn what is going on 
under the surface of your fields. E. R. 
Meacham tells of a new air-cure for grain 
crops, using electricity, and Grif McKay 
of a new nicotine treatment for various bugs. 

In June we will start a new two-part 
story, “The Greater Happiness,”’ by Edwin 
Baird, whose mystery stories in The Farm 
Journal a couple of years ago were so much 
enjoyed by Our Folks. 

Some titles of other interesting articles, 
long and short, coming next month, are: 

Efficient Hay-Making. 

Lower Threshing Costs. 

Trapping Moles and Gophers. 

Sweet-Corn Fodder for Hay. 

Putting Up Strawberries. 

Ivy Poisoning. 

Leading Ayrshire Blood Lines. 

The Men’s Wash-Room. 

What Should We Feed Children? 

Cloud Lore—The Cumulus. : 

There is a very lively cover picture on the 
June issue, too. You will like it, although 
the small boy does not look as if he liked it, 
himself, so much. 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


izing that persons unacquainted with 

e Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe 

and pay for several years in advance, we 
guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 

for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 


1925 MAY * 1925 
Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat 
@ sch Cisth @22na 1 2 
3 4 5 8 9 
10 11 12 18 4 #15 #16 


Ah, Yes, but Which State? 


M. G. G., Grand Rapids: Write again, 
please, and say which state you live in. 
Four states have a Grand Rapids post-office. 
_M. G. G. is not the only forgetful one; quite 
a few folks keep us guessing this way. Some 
persist in signing initials, too, forgetting that 
only « few of the thousands of letters we get 
can be answered in The Farm Journal. Sign 
your full name and full address, please, and 
make the Editors happy. 


Ask for the New One 


A postal card will bring you the news about 
our big spring and summer showing of 14 
unusual, never-before-offered articles for 
children and the older folks. All these brand- 
new things are given away for getting up 
clubs of subscriptions to The Farm Journal. 
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Teacher: ““Now who was it that was not glad 


tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount when the Prodigal’ Son returned home?” 
(# Entered as Second-class matter in ac- paid for the subscription will be refunded. Tony: “It was the fatted calf.” Tony was 
sordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- ‘ : probably right, too. It is a good thing to be 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa., Lima, Ohio, (2) That after three months read subscriber right on any question, and The Farm Journal 
St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., and La may order the paper discontinued for any —_— rakes a specialty of that. The more important 
Crosse, Wis, f reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- the question, the more likely we are to be right 
—— portion of the amount paid will be refunded. ut it 
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S THE world’s largest manu- 

facturers of farm electric plants 
we have been working for months on 
the development of a lighting plant 
that could be sold at a radically 
lower price—a price so low that it 
would bring electricity within the 
reach of every farm home in America. 

We knew that a million farm 
homes were ready for. electricity— 
that a million farmers realized the 
money-saving, time-saving value of 
electricity — that a million farm 
women had learned that electricity 
would lighten the burdens of farm 
life and bring new happiness and new 
opportunities to their families. 


A Revolutionary Price 

We realized that a small reduction 
in price was not enough. It must be 
revolutionary — drastic. And we 
wanted to be able to offer this plant 
on very easy terms—so that every 
farm home, whether owned or rented, 
could have the benefits that are so 
much appreciated on the 200,000 
farms where Delco-Light is nowinuse. 


And Now It’s Ready 


age the new Delco-Light is 
ready. It is more than we had hoped. 

uantity production—modern en- 
gineering—amillions of dollars worth 
of machinery—research and inven- 
tion—have produced the Delco- 


Light that can make all farms elec- 
trically lighted farms. 


A 600 Watt Non-Storage- 
Battery Plant ; 
The new plant is a genuine Delco- 
Light in every respect—full 600- 
watt capacity, strong, sturdily built, 
economical in operation. It is 
equipped with a standard Delco 
starter and an economical starting 
battery. And its price is only $195 
f.o.b. Dayton—the lowest price and 
the greatest value ever offered in a 
Delco-Light electric plant. 


Complete Installation at a 
Remarkably Small Cost 


In addition to this, special arrange- 
ments have been made whereby the 
Delco-Light Dealer in your com- 
munity will install your plant and 
wire your house for five lights, to be 
located wherever yen specify. You 
will receive with the plant five beau- 
tiful spun-brass lighting fixtures com- 
plete with bulbs. 

And all of this, installation, wiring, 
fixtures, everything ready to turn on 


Opportunity for Salesmen 


In a number of territories we have openings for 

Delco-Light products dealers and sa en, who 

want a permanent and profitable business of 

their own. Previous experience is pa so 

as we conduct our own training schools. If 
send for full information. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. W-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me full information about 
the new Delco-Light Plant at $195 and 
your special offer on c ete installation. 
This inquiry does not te me in any 
way. 


F.0.8. DAYTON 


the lights—will cost you only $ifi 

addition to the price of the ga 

itself. 

A Small Down 
Balance on Easy Term 


Finally, we have arranged ti 
this new low cost for Delcoli 


completely installed, can be paidaj 


terms so easy that anyone canta 
advantage of them. e total om 
is only $248, 
little more west of the Mississipi 
But you make only a small 
payment. The balance is payablem 
easy terms, arranged to suit yor 
convenience. 


Write for Details 
Never before has such an off 
been made. Never before has Dea 
Light cost so little and been soa 
to buy. It means that any fam 
home—can have 
ight today. 

We wake send you the full @ 
tails of this remarable offer. Wit 
immediately for full informatior 
specifications of the plant, illustie 
tions of the fixtures that come 
it, details of our complete ins 
tion and wiring plan and the figi® 
that show how easily you caf @™ 
get Delco-Light. 

Sign and mail the coupon Thet 
is no obligation. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. w-11, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Makers of Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants, Electric Pumps, Electric Washing 
Machines, and Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. 
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We spend all our leisure 
And our money abroad; 

But there’s health and there’s fun 
In the old fishin’ rod. 


¥ neighbor sowed winter rye last 
ring, and he received a fair crop. 

is crop seemed to grow quite a 

isto straw, more so than the average 
The quality was somewhat better 
most fall-sown rye. Some years ago 
das sown on this farm in the spring with 
Thousands of yards of canvas duck are 
gully made up into cotton sacks into 
which the fleecy staple is pee. These 
fick sacks” (six to twelve feet long) being 
on the ground nat y wear 

from the constant friction. I find 

dat painting the lower two-thirds of the 
idly or bottom side of the sacks, where 
hewear comes most, with two coats of good 
iadand-oil paint, well brushed into the 
brie of the cloth, about doubles and often 
idles the life of the sack. The first coat 
dould contain more or less raw linseed-oil, 
mi should be allowed to dry before apply- 
ing the second and heavier coat. ter a 


‘ayment~ litle use the painted surface becomes glass- 
y Terms & mth and just wears and wears and 
warm. I have made some very serviceable 
rranged widoor brooder and chicken-coop tops in 
Delco-Light the same manner. 
an be One crop of buckwheat will kill wire- 
can take for all time. J.B. 
"he total cag When washing last week, the belt on the 
ng freight Gam Mictine broke, so I finished with an old 
| tube. It worked so well I think I 


dallise them entirely on washing-machine, 
eparator, etc. All that is n is to 
atthe valve stem out. Marion k. 
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To kill crows that pulled up the corn, 


several farmers in Benton county, Ore. 
took corn soaked in strychnine an coated 
it with paraffin. After baiting the crows 
with good corn for a few days, the coated 
corn was used. “Great stuff”? one man 
says, ‘‘the paraffin delays digestion until all 
the crows get their fill, and then it kills em.” 


“Never go fishing on a perfect day,” 
said an old fisherman, and my observation 
has proven his advice sound. I have seen 
people spend a whole day fishing without 
even a nibble, hoping against hope that ere 
long fish will begin biting. Remember that 
fish can only be caught when hungry and 
moving in search of food. If fish are known 
to be present and will not bite within a 
reasonable length of time, they are inactive 
at that time and further fishing is usually a 
waste of time. Another attempt in twelve 
to 24 hours will usually find them active and 
in a biting mood. C. C. Conger, Jr. 


I have been sowing sweet clover for the 
past ten years—always with oats. When I 
commenced sowing sweet clover my oats 
would make from 20 to 40 bushels an acre, 
and I considered it a good corn crop when 
I got 30 bushels of corn. On the tops of 
the hills the corn stalks would grow only 
four or five feet high, but now the ears are 
from three to’ five feet from the ground, and 
the crop yields from 50 bushels up, and the 
oats from 50 to 75 bushels an acre. J. L. G. 


The yellow blooms of Forsythia appeared 
in Washington, D. C., this year on Feb- 
ruary 25. In 1924 they did not open until 
March 31. The very early opening this 
er is accounted for by the fact that 

ebruary was much warmer than usual, in 
fact as much as 7.8 degrees warmer than the 
average for the month. W.AH. 


S 


To kill rats, one of my neighbors tried 
this stunt: His barn sat low on the ground, 
which gave the rats a good chance to gnaw 
holes into the bins, through which the 
wheat would run out. He took one of his 
big barn doors, swept the floor and sprinkled 
it with aeny sone meal; then he placed 
the door over this meal and raised one end 
of the door about two feet, placing a stick 
under it to hold it up, and he then tied a 
rope to the stick. Late that evening, he 
gave the rope a pull, which jerked the stick 
out of place, thus letting the door drop. In 
the morning he found dozens of rats and 
mice dead. He kept this up until he killed 
practically all or drove them away. C. A. C. 


Three Noxious Weeds 


White top, the bane of hay farmers, can be 
checked by spring plowing. Heavily in- 
fested meadows should be clipped early in 
May with a mowing-machine; set the cutter- 
bar high to miss the grass. In pastures, 
cut the plants with a mower just before 
seeds are formed. Pasturing with sheep 


_will kill lots of weeds, for sheep like the 


tender plants of white top. 

Red sorrel is a sign that soil needs lime 
and manure. A good growth of will 
crowd out sorrel. Mowing sorrel twice a 

ear before seed forms, in connection with 
iming, manuring and crop rotation, will 
soon get rid of it. 

Prickly lettuce will soon disappear if no 
seeds are allowed to ripen, for. it is an 
annual plant. A few plants in a fence 
corner may seed a large field—hence keep 
down all weeds in fence corners. The same 
goes for other weeds, too. One of the best 
ways to keep your farm clear of weeds is 
to sow clean seed. 
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tT These three Weeds are red sorrel, prickly lettuce, and white top. Above are methods for getting rid of these weeds. What is 
your most troublesome weed? Are you trying to get rid of it? Maybe the Editor can help you 
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pittsbur, 
Paint>Varnish 


_* Brushes 


Paint and Varnish Factories, Milwaukee, Wis., Newark, N. J, Portland, Ore. 


( ‘OUNTRY estate or simple farm house—both 
7 suffer the destructive wear of the weather, 
moisture, decay and depreciation unless protected 

| by weatherproof paint armor such as is provided by Pe 
As on thousands of farms, the home and farm buildings of Emanuel 
L. Philipp, Ex-governor of Wisconsin are regularly painted—as a 
= matter of ecohomy—with Sun-Proof Paint, not only because Sun-Proof 
: covers the greatest surface per gallon and outlasts ordinary paint, ‘ 
Ee but because it keeps out moisture, decay ‘and tot, prevents depre- ce 
a ciation and saves repair bills! It will not check, crack or peel! * 
. Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Varnish or Brushes — the 
= Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills 
. your requirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 
: “Guide to Better Homes” 
a sent you free. Equal in in- 
ion to any five dollar 
book on home furnish- 
ing and decoration. 
Write Dept. “F,” 
today. 
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es Practical Not Fancy Farming 


High Farming at Elmwood 
ee By Tim Webb | 


BAR Mr. Editor: 
Se Smith turned up, and I know now 
’ & what it was he wrote in his letter 
ae fedid not have to tell me, either. He 


inped off the motor-bus that runs by 
about ten days after his letter 
ane, and who should climb off with him 

” ita brand new Mrs. Smith. I called 
ee Ghdys, and she appeared in time to wel- 
the stranger at the kitchen door. 

a bad minute or so, wondering what 
iebride was like and how we would talk to 
iw, but it turns out that she speaks English 
my well—better, in fact, than Smith him- 
@, Smith maintains that he went back to 
gy laly with no idea of getting married, and 
is tithe met this lady by accident. She is 
ee ium some place in New England, and was 
ik in Italy on the same errand as Smith 
~wsiting her family in the old town. 

inyhow, they got married, and we had 
ilvely time to keep Smith from guessing 
iskwe could not read his letter, and that 
ieatival of the bride was a complete 
10 us. 

Wakily, the tenant house was clean and 
met, and’ of course we could say very 
niiiiily that we had noi” received word 
iaifiith’s steamer was in port. 

Hie Way, Smith’s real name is Vari- 
MiEgot that off his letter, and wrote it 
would have a record 


But the raising of potatoes in qtantity 
has not paid, in this neighborhood, since 
the war, and as I say, I am pretty well 
disgusted with them. 

Last year I made a kind of profit out of 
our spuds, owing to the short crop and 
high price of corn, but it is something I 
could not have done every year. I will tell 
you about it, Mr. Editor, in my next letter, 
unless something more important turns up. 

T. Webb. 


The County Agent wanted Peter Tumble- 
down to put on-some fertilizer this spring, and 
for awhile had Peter quite in the notion, but 
nothing came of it. Peter told him afterward 
that the fertilizer men. would not take noles 


_ for the stuff, neither would they guarantee the 


crop yield, so he told them ‘“‘nothing doing.” 
Peter says his father never used fertilizer, 
and when you let corn get so tall, you can’t 
see when the cows get in it. “It ain’t safe,” 
said Peter. 


The Farm Journal Says: 


Do it now. . Today will be yesterday 
tomorrow. 


Why call it idle curiosity when it works 
day and night? 


Uncle Levi Zink says the people he is’ 
sorry for are the beaus of the girls the Prince 
of Wales smiled at. 


Gone to Seed 


By Walt Mason 


ITH other graybeards I recline be- 

neath my fig tree and my vine, when 
sounds’ the evening bell; we gossip, and 
we're all agreed that this old world has gone 
to seed, that nothing now is well. ‘The 
children of these modern days pursue their 
idle, trifling ways,” old Gaffer Biffkin cries; 
“They scoot around in motor cars, turn 
night to day, smoke rank cigars, and dance, 
dad bing their eyes.’’ And ever since the 
world was new, this sort of mournful 
howdydo came from the ancient bore; no 
doubt old Noah talked that way, when he 
reposed, at close of day, beside his house- 
boat door. I well recall when I was young, 
how every village solon flung this kind of 
bunk around; we youngsters were a ribald 
crew; when we grew up, the graybeards 
knew, in prison we'd be found. 


Tdon’t think Judge 
pe ever knew what it was. 
miming to keep on calling 
unless the bride 

to ask ha 
you what. 
think Of the potato busi- 
wes but While I have respect 
and good 
Mae Tknow you can not 
meethe 1925 crop and 1925 
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No doubt the tired and crip- 


* pled steed, so old it can not 


chew its feed, regards the colt 

' with scorn; why does it gam- 
_ _ bol and cavort? Why does it 
run and kick and snort? It 
should be plowing corn. The 
old man’s tired of play and 
fun; his eyes are on the setting 
sun, sad thoughts disturb his 
soul; so he assembles at the 
store with other graybeards, 
three or four, and springs his 


he out, except for the 


Total the t 
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And the ener the better, 


rigmarole. 


We don’t mind being old: 
it’s not being young that 
hurts. 


If you don’t live where it is 
convenient to rock a boat, try 
sassing a traffic cop in town. 

» 

Duty is what we expect the 

rest of the family to do. 
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O understand why wheat went up 


when our neighbor is done Argent 


and up until it sold at about $2 

for delivery in May in Chicago, 
and then took a nose-dive down to around $1.40 for 
the same delivery in the same place, where it stands at 
this writing, it is first necessary to understand just what 
price is and how it is determined. 

Price represents the point where men who have 
wheat for sale and men who have to buy wheat find 
themselves —e to trade. The seller wants all that 
he can get, and the buyer wants to pay as little as pos- 
sible; price represents the point hese, at that par- 
ticular moment, the two minds meet on a ground 
satisfactory to both. 

The seller takes into consideration everything he 
knows at the time about the supply of wheat and the 
urgency of the need for it, and he is influenced in what 
he asks by his own opinion on these points. The buyer trys to 
decide the same questions in his own mind, and he bids on the 
basis of all that he knows about the possible supply and the prob- 
able demand at that precise moment. And when the two minds 
reach an agreement, that point of agreement represents the price 
at that exact moment. If all of the facts were positively known, 
and both sellers and buyers knew exactly how many bushels of 
wheat there were in the world and how many bushels would be 
needed, the price reached would, for all practical purposes, be 
steady during the whole season. 


Twelve Months of Guesswork 


These facts, however, are not known and can never be known, 
because the balance is changing every day. Wheat is being har- 
vested every day in the year somewhere, and if we knew to a 
bushel our own exact supply when winter wheat harvest was 
fiished, we would still have to guess how much our spring wheat 
harvest would furnish, and drought or black rust after July 4 
could upset all calculations. With our spring wheat all in the 
bins, then Canada furnishes six weeks more of uncertainty, and 


and Australia furnish anothe 
months of doubt. By ¢hag time i; 
January 1, and then India keeps the world susan 
another three months, and by the time we iy 
she has done we begin to guess in about the pr, 
abilities of our own next crop. there is neve - 
tainty and never a possibility of a definite aie 
changing price. 
This is where the speculator comes in, If the pre 
was stable and the change from month to mal 
represented only the cost of carrying the what 
speculator could not live. He enters through theag 
of uncertainty. The speculator buys the wheataas 
use it personally, but because he believes that iim 


B. W. Snow sell it higher later in the season, or he entem ims 


contract to deliver it later in the season, but mae 
owns it nor buys it at the time, simply taking a chance that: 
be able to buy it more cheaply later, so as to be able tim 


delivery. 
How Big a Scarcity? 


Last summer a great many men believed that they could fam 
that the world was going to be short of wheat, and this long ies 
they could know anything about the Canadian, Argenta 
Australian crops, in fact before some of them were planted 
men began to buy wheat, speculating upon their convictions 
in spite of a good wheat crop in this country prices maw 
right at the time we were gathering our own crop. 

As time went by more and more people came to believe ini 
theory of scarcity, and with the Canadian and tine crop 
falling down the belief in scarcity became a general convidim 
more and more wheat was bought as an investment. Themim 
ment was like a rolling snowball—it grew bigger a 
on the general belief in gehen A ogee rose until $2.05 was pam 
in Chicago. It was still all a theory, and as a matter of factwim 


Continued on page 20 


Ettiket Book Absolutely Free for $5 — 


Mr. Arthur H. Jenkins, 
Editor Farm Journal, 


Dear Artie:— 
If you was to the Grange meeting at Atlantic City eating 
your vittels into a fashionable restaurant and while drinking 
your coffee the saucer should slip from your hand and the 
coffee should spill all over the tablecloth and you had forgot 
to tuck your bib in around your neck and you got it all over 
our weskit too how would you proceed afd if you walked up 
hind a lady on the Boardwalk a thought was old Missus 
Losee and slapped her on the back and she turned out to be a 
perfect stranger what alibi would you have handy and if you 
got a piece of veal into the cavity of your tooth while 
you was out in swell society would you pick it out with a 
fork or toothpick or try to ease it out with your tung and do 
bee know how to give a shower to a bride without getting her 
ir wet and if your landlord gives you twenty four hours to 
pay your rent or get out are you embarr: and ill at ease 
and if you go to a Owl sociable is it hard for you to be jolly 
and Bey with your fellow Owls and have you ever wandered 
off after the dance with just the one person you most admire and 
a oie for happy hours at a time in 


| 
self and could you make friends easily with the hack manail | 
do you know how to accept a proposal of marridge in Games 
young lady made one to you and if your wife was giving 4 Mime} 
Cal and had sent you down town for the refreshments af 
you had come home without them would you be able to ail 
vate a interesting speaking voice and have your audience ait | 
ing on your every word and do you know how to use silver | 
properly or do you use your fingers for a push piece instead ois | 
roll and would it not be of help to you to obtain advice fort 
girl who isn’t popular and when your ereditors call do youma} 
the situation with charm or do you pay them a little sometiag | 
on account and if you was to the Arrietta Chapter of The Haste 
Star Annual Ball and was wearing a suit a trifle too small fory@) 
and when you led your fair partner to her seat after the dant 
and was bowing to her you felt something tare would yw) 
back out of the ball room or set down quick but perhaps there | 
wouldn’t be no vacant chairs and then what would you 408) 
anything? 
The reason I ask you these questions is that I am rl | 
write a book onto Ettiket which will have many novel featii) 
into it not into none of the Ettiket books now onto the marie 
It will be entirely different price five $s cash net, eredit | 
For this price I will send you a autographed First ery! . 
absolutely free you can read it and im | 


satisfied you can return it at the exp} 


iant conversation or can’t you think 
of nothing to talk about and act like a 
flat tire and if you talk back to a traffic 
cop and are locked up in a cold jail how 
do you behave and what do you say to 
the Judge when you are taken into Court 
the next morning are you shy, self con- 
shus and eager to get back to other places 
and be one of a crowd and if you are enter- 
ing a ball room and you find your garter 
trailing along the floor how do you adapt 
yourself gracefully to the situation and if 
old Hiram Deats was giving a tea to his 
children who was home from the Conser- 
vatory or Reform School or something 
and you had hired a hack to fetch your 
lady friend home and found you didn’t 


have no money would you be sure of your- Slapping Missus Losee on the back 


tion of nine days and I will have the lt) 
on you by return mail. The reason 
am offering you this book absolutely #5 
for the aiesal of price of five ret, 
$ $ $ is two fold—or one might | 
fold, first I think you need somet bette . 
this kind to learn you how to att | 
and secondly I need the mney | 
price I ane 
covers the cost of printing, | 
and leaves a in of scarcely 400% | 
me. First come first served. 
Yours truly or as they say BOW 
,Codially y 
Robert W. 
Author of Autobiograpll 
of U. 8. Gran 
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Music Every Home Should Own 


without saying that there 


encouraged by some things, why are we 


aed be music in every home. We 
might even adapt the old saying by oak 
=» one word, and ask, “What is home without music? 
es is lacking, a something which makes its lack felt, too. 
Tite been in homes where there was no music—at least no 
ical instruments—and it seemed as if the home were not 
soviet especially if there happened to be a gathering of people 
_ Then is when music always comes to the front. Take a 
aor y of people in a house, and if that gathering is not for some 
war purpose, such as the meeting of a society or guild, or 
ioe to a lecture or talk, then before the evening is far gone 
deeompany is likely to gather round the piano to sing songs, or 
syne one is requested to play this instrument or that. 
There is in human nature a longing, unexplainable, even mys- 


He) depressed by others? 
hese are questions which as yet re- 
main unanswered. We can not explain the emotions; so we can 
not explain why music affects us as it does. It is one of the'things 
amtod in the depths of our soul, a something which has at- 
ways been trying to express itself, even from the dim, remote ages 
of man’s antiquity, when he phrased his first halting songs, or 
played the simplest of melodies on the rude pipe he had fashioned 
from the reed which grew by the river bank, played or sang to his 
mate, endeavoring to communicate to her by means of sounds 
what he could communicate in no other way. 

This was probably the first use of music; but then, by and by, 
man fell in lous with .his tune for its own sake, and then music 
really began, developing and becoming more complex as time 
went on and man became more civilized. Indeed, one might 


iefious, W 
for music i 
te to explain them. Why 


hich can be satisfied orily by music. I say mysterious, 
has to do with our emotions, and no one seems to be 
do certain things give one pleasure 
shy do certain other things make us sad, why are we cheered and 


trace man’s development by the progress he made in music. 
So we are now at a stage wheré music seems to have reached 


Continued on page 36 


Sebastian Bach (1685-1750) 

tian Bach é 

Tenor and Violin; My Heart Ever 
Faithful—Cowtralto; Suite in D Major: (a) 
Air for G String, (b) Gavottes No. 1 and No. 2 
—Orehestra; Concerto for Two Violins. 

9, George Frederick Handel (1685-1759) 
largo from Xerxes—Violin; Judas Maccabeus: 
() Arm, Arm, Ye Brave, (b) Sound an Alarm 
—Bass; Angels Ever Bright and Fair—Soprano; 


jah Chorus. 
Willibald Gluck (1714-1787) 


lues Francois Halevy (1799-1862) 
uive—Tenor, 


13, Yineenso Bellini (1801-1835) 
Norma: (a) Overtyre—Band, (b) Hear Me 


The Greatest Music 


Like a Dream—Tenor: Stradella Overture— 
Accordion. 


. Richard Wagner (1813-1883) 


Tannhauser: (a) Evening Star—’Cello, (b) 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, (c) Fantasie on Tannhauser 
—Band; Lohengrin: (a) Swan Song, (b) Bridal 
March—Orchestra; Prize Song from The 
Meistersinger—Tenor; Rienzi Overture—Band. 


Largo from New World Symphony—Orchesfra; 


Humoresque—lInstrumental Trio. 


33. Jules Emile Frederic Massenet (1842-1912) 


Meditation from Thais—Violin; Elegie—Violin 
and Tenor. 


45. 


46. 


. Edward Alexander MacDowell (1861-1908) 


To a Wild Rose—lInstrumental Trio; To a 
Water-Lily—Instrumental Quartet; Woodland 
Sketches, Love Song—Orchestra. 
Cecile Chaminade (1861—- ) 
Dancé—Band; Serenade Espagnole— 
iolin. 

Ethelbert Nevin (1862-1901) 

ry—Contralto; Serenade—Instrumental 
Trio; Oh That We Two Were Maying—So- 


21. Fortunio Guiseppe Verdi (1813-1901) . rano and Alto Duet; Narcissus—Instrumental 
Gavotte—Piano. : Trovatore: (a) Anvil Chorus—Band, (b) rio# Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Violin and 
4, Franz Josef Haydn (1732-1809) Miserere—Soprano and Tenor Duet and Soprano. ; 
Creation: (a) With Verdure Clad—Soprano, Chorus; Gems from Traviata—Opera Com- 47. Pietro Mascagni (1863- ) 
(b) The Heavens Are Telling—Band; Quartet pany; Rigoletto: (a) Quartet—Mixed Quartet, Cavalleria Rusticana: (a) Intermezzo—Or- 
in D Major—String Quartet. (b) Gems from Rigoletto—Opera Company; chestra, (b) Gems from Cavalleria Rusticana 
5, Wolfgang Mozart (1756-1791) Aida: (a) Grand March—Band, (b) Gems —Opera Company. 
Gloria from Twelfth Mass—Chorus; Menuett from Aida—Opera Company. 48. Richard Strauss (1864—- ) 
from Don Giovanni—Orchestra Bells; Con- 22, Ignace Xavier Leybach (1817-1891) Salome’s Dance—Orchestra. 
certd for Harp and Flute. Fifth Nocturne—Instrumental Quartet. 49. Sergei Rachmaninoff 
§ Ludwig Van Beethoven (1770-1827) : 23. Joachim Raff (1822-1882) Prelude in C Sharp Minor, Polichinelle—Piano. 
Moonlight Sonata—Band; digg, No. 5 in Caratina—Violin. 50. Fritz Kreisler (1875- ) 
€ Minor, Coriolan Overture, Egmont Over- 24. Johann Strauss (1825-1899) Commer Viennois, Liebesfreud, Liebeslied, Old 
ture, Leonore Overture, Symphony No. 4— Blue Danube Waltz—Orchestra. Refrain— Violin. 5 
Orchestra; Turkish March—Piano. 25. Anton G. Rubinstein (1830-1894) So we conclude our list, for we have to stop 
7. Carl Maria Weber (1786-1826) Melody in F—’Cello; Kamennoi Ostrow—Or- somewhere. There are many other exquisite and 
Oberon Overture, Invitation to the Waltz— chestra; Solitude—Soprano; Torchlight Dance charming bits of music that might be mentioned 
Orchestra; Overture from Der Freischutz— —Band. —some from other writers, some additional works 
; 26. Gaetano Braga (1829-1907) of writers already included in our list—but here 
§, Giacomo Meyerbeer (1791-1864) Angel’s Serenade—Violin and ’Cello. s are the greatest works of the greatest writers. It 
Coronation March from Le Prophete—Band; 27. Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) is a difficult task to select from so much valuable 
Africana: (a) All 'erta Marinar—Baritone, Cradle So: ontralto; Hungarian Dances material, : j 
(b) O Paradiso—Tenor; Fackeltanz—Band; No. 5 and No. 6—Orchestra; Hungarian @ I have not mentioned any of the light operas, 
Huguenots: (a) Piff Paff, (b) Benediction des Dances No. 20 and No. 21—Violin. and some of them contain much tuneful melody, 
Poignards—Bass, (c) Soldiers’ Chorus—Chorus. 28. Camille Saint-Saens (1835-1921) emerge A the Gilbert and Sullivan operas— 
%, Gioacchino Rossini (1792-1868) The Swan—’Cello; Danse Macabre—Band; ikado, Pinafore, ete. Nor have I given any list 
William Tell Overture—Band; Stabat Mater— Samson and Delilah: My Heart at Thy Sweet of dance music or popular songs; these probably 
Chorus; Semiramide Overture—Orchestra; Voice—Contralto. have been included in your library already, or would 
Messe Solenelle: (a) Crucifixus, (b) Domine 29, Cesar Cui (1835- ) be without any prompting. The selections given 
Tenor; Barber of Seville Overture— * Orientale—’Cello are strictly standard selections—ones which will 
Accordion. 30. G Bizet (1838-1875) not die, and of which a person does not readily tire. 
0, Franz Peter Schubert (1797-1828) Selection of Deinsinal hi f Now, in conclusion, let me suggest:, Do not 
Serenade—Instrumental Trio; Unfinished Sym- buy all the records in one group at one time, but 
~ Band; Minuet from L’Arlesienne—Piano. h 
Marche  Militaire—Orchestra;_ Ave Peter Tschaikowsk (1840-1893) rather buy one number in each group. Do not 
Cello; Who Is Sylvia?—Baritone; . Nt t ker Gulte:  ( YD Chinoi (b) buy all the same kind of records at the same time. 
Hark, Hark, the Lark—Soprano; Erlkénig— Mi tt D For instance, if you are buying six records, don’t 
Contralto. Charact d Ww. alts of buy all band records, or all voice, or all instru- 
IL, Gaetano Donizetti (1797-1848) mental, but buy one band, one violin, one orchestra, 
et from Lucia—Sextet; Mad Scene from Violin; Sym oxy Pathetique: (a) Allegro one voice, etc. Sometimes you can procure two 
ardo J record, ways try if possible, a 
Spirit So Fer and Bass Duet, 32. Antonin Dvorak (1841-1904) 


If you are just starting to get the records in this 
list, we suggest buying them in groups such as the 
two given below, which are also good suggestions 
for an evening program of music. 


oma—Oboe and Clarinet; Sonnambula: (a) 34, Edvard Hagerup Grieg (1843-1907 No. 1 
Me Thy Power, (b) Could I Believe— Peer Gynt Papillon—Piano; 
pee tura Soprano. To Spring—Violin. 1. Oberon Overture—Orchestra. 
' Lattis Hector Berlioz (1803-1869) 35. Nicholas Andreievitch Korsakow (1844-1908) 2. Ave Maria—Tenor and Violin. 
2 nation of Faust: (a) Rakoczy March— Scheherezade—Orchestra. 3. Sextet from Lucia—Sextet. 
bP nd, (b) Dance of the Sylphs—Orchestra. 36. Francesco Paolo Tosti (1846-1916) 4. Rakoczy March—Band. 
* Hern Mendelssohn (1809-1847) Good Bye Summer—Soprano; Serenade— 5. Cradle Song (Brahms)—Contralto. 
ra Song—Piano; Wedding Marth—Or- Soprano. 6. Spring Song (Mendelssohn)—Piano. 
stra; Consolation—Harp; Rondo Capric- 37. Benjamin Godard (1849-1895) y 7. Good Night, Martha—Quartet. 
0, Spinning Song—Piano; Italian Sym- Berceuse from Jocelyn—Instrumental Trio; 8. The Swan—'Cello. ; 
ib Canzonetta—Violin. 9. To a Wild Rose—Instrumental Trio. 
Pak Chopin (1810-1849) 38. Xavier Scharwenka (1850- _—+) 10. Coronation March—Band. 
"9 Militaire—Piano; Funeral March— Polish Dance—Orchestra. Program No. 2 
Flat ecturne in E Flat—Violin; Valse in D 39. Moritz Moszkowski (1854-1925) 
(b) In 4or—Piano; Preludes: (a) In D Flat, Serenade—Violin; In Autumn—Piano; Spanish 1, William Tell Overture—Band. 
17, Ridben Major—Piano. Dances: (a) In G Minor, (b) No. 1—Orchestra. 2. Hark, Hark, the Lark—Soprano. 
Traum, Schumann (1810-1856) 40. Christian Sinding (1856- ) 3. Quartet in D Major—String Quartet. 
_prel—Violin; Novelette—Piano; Quintet Rustle of Spring—Piano. 4. Gloria from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass—Chorus. 
Cello and String Quartet; Voice of Love—. 41. Ruggiero Leoncavallo (1858-1919) 5. Prelude in C Sharp Minor (Rachmaninoff)— 
18, Flute. Pagliacci: (a) Prelude—Baritone, (b) Gems Piano. 
Hungarian’ (1811-1886) from Pagliacci—Opera Company. 6. Benediction des Peignards—Bass. 
Orchestra Rhapsody No. 2, Liebestraum— 42 Giacomo Puccini (1858-1924) 7. Scheherezade—Orchestra. _ 
m™;  Lorelei—Contralto; | Hungarian La Boheme: (a) Musetta’s Waltz—Soprano, 8. Oh That We Two Were Maying—Soprano and 
19. Friedes rf No. 12—Piano. (b) Farewell Sweet Love—Mixed Quartet; Alto Duet. ; 
Spinn ing Night Quartet, (b) 43. Ignace Paderewski (1860- . 
Wheel Quartet—Mixed Quartet, (c) Minuet in G—Piano. 10. Hullclejah Chorus—Chorus. 
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Can Co-Ops Control Crop 


By O. M. Kile —~———="=== 


a have confidence in the officer 


EADERS in co-operative marketin a = 

are coming to realize more | ore 
more that real success or failure 

lies in the ability of the organization either to dispose of an ever- 

increasing crop surplus, or else to so limit and control production 

that no surplus is produced. 

A successful co-operative group brings increased profits to its 
members. That is what it is organized for. It must show in- 
creased returns in one form or another or lose the support of its 
members. But this very success attracts other growers, and 
with most crops the point is eventually reached where the supply 
is greater than the existing demand. Naturally the price drops. 

It is not necessary to look further than to the California raisin 
growers and the big tobacco pools to illustrate the workings of 
this law. Cotton, on a smaller seale, shows the same thing. 

Unless the co-operative organizations are able to exercise some 
control over new plantings and increased offerings of their mem- 
bers, they will one after another reach the 
point where their sales efforts are futile 
because of the large unsold or unused sur- 
pluses still in the markets. 

The more limited the market is for a 
commodity, the sooner, ordinarily, this 
saturation point will be reached. With 
such crops as wheat and meat we may never 
reach the saturation point; we may run out 
of land first. But with the highly spe- 
cialized crops this question of surplus is a 
very pressing one. 

Shall we again see Night Riders destroy- 
ing tobacco beds, orchards and fields of 
those who refuse to cut down their pro- 
duction when surpluses threaten? It is not 
a comforting thought. Recent reports 
from Kentucky indicate that this sort of 
trouble may be brewing even now. 


Turn Again to Denmark 


Can anything be done? Let us look for an 
answer to this question in the land where 
we have so often had to go in the past to 
learn the principles of successful co-operative marketing. Let us 
see whether they have solved this problem in Denmark. 

The Danish Government keeps a man in Washington for the 
sole purpose of watching our agricultural developments, and 
reporting them promptly to his home office. If our pig population 
shows signs of an unusual increase or decrease, for example, this 
may be the subject of frequent cabled reports to Denmark. 

or several years this gentleman was Mr. Soren Sorensen, and 
he can tell us all there is to know about Danish co-operatives. 

“Yes,” says Mr. Sorensen, “we have had to meet the problem 
of surplus production in Denmark. Sometimes it has been very 
troublesome. But we don’t have much difficulty any more. We 
are able pretty largely to control our plantings, although we 
haven't learned how to control the weather, as yet. 

“Take our co-operative seed growers, for instance. We grow 
in Denmark one-half the world’s supply of orchard seed. 
We watch the world supply and demand res closely, and at 
planting time the Board of Directors decides how many acres 
shall be planted. Each grower is then assigned his share.” 

“But suppose the grower isn’t satisfied and wants to grow 
more, what do you do then? How do you hold him down to 
the limit?” 

“That's easy in this particular case. You see, the central office 
furnishes all the seed, We accept nothing but seed grown from 
the seed we give out at planting time. So we can give each man 
just enough to plant his share of the acreage.” 


Price Control of Acreage 


“But what is to prevent the grower. from planting other seed— 
possibly some he saved out of the preceding year’s crop—and then 
selling this surplus production to private dealers?” 

“Yes, that situation sometimes arises, but not very often any 
more. We provide for it in this way: When we contract with a 
grower one section of the agreement provides that any surplus 
grown over and above the assigned acreage is to be delivered to 
the association, but is to be considered as a separate lot, and to 
be paid for at a reduced price. This rot only keeps the seed out 
of the hands of the private dealer whe might adversely affect the 
market, but discourages excess production. We aim to be liberal 
and usually have a substantial carryover to guard against a bad 
steason. 

_ “Private dealers can not successfully compete with the co-opera- 
tives. Our brand now has a reputation for quality which gives us 
a decided advantage. Our costs of doing business are considerably 
less than those of the private dealer. Our growers have learned to 


| 
} 


Mr. Sorensen of Denmark ower, 


= co-operative organization, and tay 
low instructions pretty faithfully? 
about members? outside your organias 
seeing the satisfactory profits made by your grow 
naturally want to join. Bo you take them in?” 7. 


Hard To Join a Danish Co-Op 
“No, not unless the demand for seed seems to justifyaay 


often requires years for a new member to get in. It ig practiggly 
a closed corporation, I suppose you would call it, ' 
“With such products as pork, eggs, milk, ete., which are mm 
duced on nearly every farm, we follow a different method dims 
trolling production, In fact, it-could scarcely be called jum 
at all, tema grower can join a co-operative marketing Organi, 
tion and remain in good standing as, long as he obeys theme 
If he is expelled he is at a serious disadvantage in disposing g 
his products, particularly if he is 
producer, as most Danish farmers ais 
privately-owned packing plants are gab 
ually going out of business. ‘The 
tive meat-packing concerns hada 
troubles at first, through unfair comps 
methods, but today 90 per cent ofa 
slaughtered in Denmark gé throug 
the 46 co-operative slaughter-housm 
“When over-production of 
threatened, following the war, tijmM 
organization, made up of officers ghmae 
slaughtering-houses, met and 
cut production by killing hogs a0am 
pounds weight instead of at thet 
pounds. This was equivalent tegiiae 
per cent reduction. But in addi 
action steps were taken to 
the local members were thoroughiyiaiim 
as to the outlook. Through the pee 
particularly through local 
ers, the facts are made plain 
He is advised to cut Gown 
uction—and he does it.” 
“Why is it that your farmers in Denmark will follow aime 
this kind, while we Americans will not?” 


Intelligent Farmers Follow Instructions 


“Tt is largely a matter of education. Our Danish farmenm 
much better educated, you know, than is the average 
farmer. By this I mean two different kinds of education, 1@ 
first place, a very large percentage of our farmers, provalge 
to 85 per cent, have attended the People’s High School 
the past 35 or 40 years all our better farmers have been Iam 
at least a few terms of intensive education of a very Oa 
nature. This has built the foundation for the right kind 
for co-operation. 

“The second kind of education given in Denmark #8 that of te 
local co-operative group itself. ‘each community has 16a 
cultural organization of an educational nature, with meeuame 

ular intervals. At these meetings all sorts of subjecis am 
on the farmers’ business are discussed. Thea 
market or the prospective butter market may be made the “ 
of serious discussion at this meeting, even though the spams 
organized bacon-marketing and egg-marketing groups Mare 
have meetings at which market conditions in their Taj 
lines are di 


Co-Operation Follows Confidence 


“The point is that through this mere getting-together er 
get in the habit of co-operating. They know one anot Ty 
timately, and learn to have confidence in their “ 
acquire information as to market conditions far m advanet, 
that requests to cut acreage or otherwise decrease productio# 
not come asa surprise. Years of intelligent association have 
them the true spirit of co-operation.” his fi 

To me it seems plain that Mr. Sorensen has put ! 
directly on the weak spot in most of our present cqure 
marketing organization work. You simply can’t start ome 
fine morning, make a rousing speech or two, send ow 10 itt 
round up 10,000 or 100,000 growers, hog-tie them be ‘at 
clad growers’ contract for a term of years, then go 08 # 
them and expect them to stay tied, deliver promptly Andi 
their mouths shut. Even a hog-tied animal can squeal. 
squeals are sure to attract attention and make trouble, isle 

G. Harold Powell, for ten years manager of the © whale 
Growers’ Exchange, had the same idea as Mr. Sorte so 
said shortly before his death a couple of years ag0% 


Continued on page 35 
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Prosperity from Odds and Ends 


y 
Lewis Edwin Theiss 


ERS, like other workers, 


ucts for our own use, with a little sur- 


t to have steady incomes. The O: 
hest way to secure a steady income 

jp have something to sell at every season of the year. And one 
“ gecomplish this end with remarkable ease by the development 
at one might call odds and ends, for certainly there are many 
pens of adding to the income on the average farm that are 
mmonly neglected. 

The dairy farmer probably enjoys the steadiest income, yet 
jer are periods when his milk production falls off sadly, and 
sih it the size of his cream checks. The grain grower goes long 

ids between checks, and if the season is unfavorable, the 
‘ars income’ may be almost too small to see. Without much 
imible farmers can raise, in addition to their main crops, readily- 
shble quantities of odds and ends. 


First We Tried Asparagus . 


ij was continued requests for asparagus that first put_us in the 
wiion of building up a business in odds and ends. Few town 
dvellers have beds, and wey most of them must bu 
ir asparagus. nary commercial asparagus is poor st 
ais there is a great field for any one who will produce good 


the farm kitchen of Mrs. C. A. Young, 


Canning cherries in 
| Frankfort, Ind. 


20) plus to sell, 

Our primary commercial crop is ap- 
ples; these we are raising in considerable quantities. But along 
with the apples, we produce all the other fruits, in small quantities 
for our own use. Thus we have Lyme pears, plums, quinces, 
apricots, nectarines, cherries, an | pose snore: growing on the 
place. ere are only a few trees of each—enough to insure us 
@ generous supply for home use,. and to give us a little surplus 
to sell. We even handle summer apples in the same way. We 
have just,a few trees, but they bear choice fruit. There is an 


. abundance to eat fresh and to can. The remainder can be-sold. 


Our winter apples, of course, are not so perishable. They keep 
for months, giving us something to sell during the cold days. 


No Let-Up All Summer 


Starting with asparagus, our gardens yield in order strawberries, 
raspberries, and blackberries. Summer apples begin in July. 
Cherries come in July. Currants follow shortly—there is a sur- 


Rattlesnake watermelons 


asparagus and get it to customers while it is fresh and succulent. 
Nn our place we are trying to raise everything edible that we 
wii to have, and that will grow in our locality. Asparagus was 
one of pnt we started with. Through care and feeding, 
e000 had asparagus that was very large and tender, and was 
iliogether superior to the grocery-store variety. In some way 
Wipe earned about our asparagus. We began to receive tele- 
hone requests for it. As we had a little more than we needed 
i our own use, we sold some. Soon we had requests for more 
than we could supply, so we. set out an extra row of asparagus in 
the garden, simply to sell. In the spring we intend to put out a 
oll commercial” row. We raised the plants last summer 


Our garden is worked with a wheel-cultivator. It will require 
pethaps five minutes to give these two 70-foot rows of asparagus 
88 good working. Occasionally it will be necessary to hoe 

#0 plants in the row; but it will take very little time, com- 
Palatively, to care for these plants. For one thing, asparagus can 
ult, By salting the asparagus rows, we find it.easy to keep 
weeds. The salt kills the weeds and does not harm the 
ae This is the plan on which we are building up our 
Oe ends” business—by preducing a little more of most 
Smything than we can use ourselves. It requires very little 


Ming to produce a slight surplus, and it brings in a sur- 


Berries Pay Well, Too 


fr instance, there are berries. We have strawberries, and red 
of thel; taspberries, and blackberries, and we are getting some 
tnd paured, large blueberries. We have early, mid-season, 
We have irawberries and the everbearing sorts. The little surplus 
nally emer salable at good prices, for berries grown im a 
for eee, are usually superior berries. 
for tha « Tawberries ought to an especially g cro 
ae ponds and ends” farmer. It is early November when this 
Ind the oetage There are red ripe berries on our vines now, 
Purtherm’, ts have been yielding steadily since mid-August. 
There gn, he berries are of really good quality. 
and we bony both early and late varieties among our raspberries, 
trough tie, a getting some of the St. Regis reds, which bear 
So we have an abundance of these luscious prod- 


prising opportunity in currants. The demand is and the 
production small. Once currants were in every yard. Today 
a currant bush is a curiosity. ° We found a bush or two in our 
garden when we bought our little farm. We didn’t want them 
there, so we grubbed them out, divided them, and made a hedge 
of the plants to conceal a wood-pile. There are now about ten 
bushes infthat hedge, and only a few days ago I set out as 
many more. Last summer we picked 97 quarts from those ten 
bushes. Ten quarts supplied our own needs. The surplus brought 
in nearly $17. Fall apples and -peaches come next, and they 
swell the total, but we have only a few trees of each. 


Grapes and Nuts 


In a short time we shall have grapes to sell. We have started a 
vineyard of about 100 vines. They, too, were planted. mainly 
for home use, as we like quantities of grapes for making grape- 
juice. Whatever surplus we have can be sold. 

This vineyard is on a slope. We have alldwed the grass to grow 
and do not cultivate the vines. We mow the grass, and fertilize 
around each grape-vine with a little nitrate of soda, wood-ashes, 
or general fertilizer. Little time is required to care for so small a 
planting, when it is handled in this way. ‘ 

Nuts are another autumn crop. e wise farmer will have 
some on his place. We have eleven varieties growing on our 


grounds. 
In winter the main crop of apples is ready to sell. Thus there is 
something on the place that can.be turned into cash at almost 
every season of the year. Den 
But this list does not by any means exhaust the possibilities. 
Early as asparagus is, it ‘is not so early as winter onions. 
i ds and ends” farmer should by all means have a bed of winter 
onions. We have the variety known as Egyptian tree onions, 
that bear little sets instead of seedballs on the ends of the stalks. 
They are so hardy that seemingly nothing can kill them. The 
stalks multiply from year to year, for these are multiplier onions. 
Each September one should make a planting of the new sets and 
force them hard before culd weather. Preferably they should be 
stuck in the bottom of a trench, and the earth filled in as the 
lants grow. This blanches them and reduces the pungency. 
The pl (spell it “scallions” to be strictly correct) will be 
ready to sell the moment they can be lifted from the thawed 
oun@ in the spring, long before even asparagus can shoot up. 
Being early, they sell well. 


The Neglected Flower-Garden 


In addition to. the “thin mentioned, flowers are another neg- 

lected source of income. From the crocus to the chrysanthemum, 

there are flowers of all varieties that come along in a constant 
; Continued on page 24 
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| 


Stock in the G. M. Co. 


terme time approaches when the first year of the Grain Marketing 
Company comes to an end, and it remains uncertain whether 
the Company will be able to continue to operate under the Illinois 
co-operative law. This is what the law says: 

“If any such association ............ handles the products of 
non-members, such non-members’ products handled in any fiscal 
year must not exceed the total of similar products handled by the 
association for its own members during the same period.” 

The law says nothing as to what will happen if the Grain Market- 
ing Company fails to meet this ‘‘fifty-fifty’’ requirement, but 
presumably it will then be in order for any person to take action 
in the courts to declare the charter of the company forfeited. 
Considering the active hostility to the Company that already ex- 
ists in Illinois, it is likely that 


Bacteria Do the Farming 


WE invite the thoughtful attention of every farmemuiy 
interested in his business, and would like to knge ite 
actually goes on under the soil of his fields, to A. B. Roseig atl 
on page 29 of this issue. 

It has not been.so many years since we began hearihg about th 
legumes, and their remarkable ability to transfer nitrogen ing 
the air into the soil. 

Then we learned that they could do this’ because of tii 
bacteria that they carried on and near their roots, and this 
us to inoculate ¢lover and alfalfa with the nitrogen-fixing ham 
whenever it appeared necessary 

Now Ross points out that there seem to be bacteria of 
of bacteria for each plant; that some are good nitrogen figaym 

others poor; and strangestdgl 


a 
a 


FEF 


the attack will be made, no mat- 

ter what. the G. M. Co. claims 

to be the situation. 

As for the proposition itself, 

s we have not changed our opinion > 
- that it is one on which any grain 
grower can reasonably take a S y 
chance. An individual member- 
ship costs $1; we understand 
buyers of this common stock are 
expected, but not required, to 
buy shares of $25, 8 per cent 
preferred stock, from one to four 
shares. It is certainly as safe as 
many of the gambles on crops 
and weather that every farmer _ 
habitually takes. 


that one of the very goodim 
is the group of -bacterade 
flourish with the corn plank 

This explains many thitge™ 
at least points the 
explanations. It probablygis 
us the clue to the secret dah i 
the Corn Belt has been aieh 
keep on growing corn, in orga 
horrible mistreatment of jay 
wonderful soil. - milk 

Except for the 
ties of the armies of bama 
nitrogen would long 
vanished from Corn 


A Tough Job for 
Harry New Il 


NE of the things 
got done before adjournmet has 
was to authorize Postimt 
General New to try out 
R.F. D. routes some 
ments in marketing produce 
parcel post to town and Ge pers 
consumers. Special low me 
may be tried out, a8 well as cae The 
missions to R. F, D, 
the postage paid’, 7 alte 
The experiments will beim] map 
esting, but in all good ol 
we say to Mr. New that hema 


Collecting Damages 
from Henry Ford 


HE million dollar libel suit of 
Aaron Sapiro against the 
Dearborn Independent and 
Henry Forp has never come 
off, and probably it never will. 
After all, it makes little differ- 
ence, although the sworn testi- Ss Thy 
mony in court as to the affairs 
of the co-operatives With which i/ QD eee 
Sapiro has been | 
would make interesting reading. 
We age inclined to think that And now the question is, will he get there by August? 


a jury would award Sapiro some 

damages—perhaps the dollar that Mr. Forp collected from the 

Chicago Tribune—or was it a cent?—for calling him an anarchist. 
The Dearborn Independent’s theory that Saprro is only a part 

of a great international Jewish eonspiracy to ‘‘capture’” American 

agriculture is ridiculous, in our opinion. In any case, the attacks 


fail. Low rates will stimu R 


direct-mail sales a little, but it is not the rates that limi a 
have always limited, this selling plan. 

Sad as is the comment on human nature, direct parte 
sales are not-a success, for two reasons: First, that buyena 
not trust farmers to send only good stuff; and second, that faim 


have not hurt the co-ops in the least; what troubles they have, 
come from entirely different causes. 
As for Mr. Saprro, he has so many critics and enemies already 


can not trust buyers to pay their bills. ; ts 
The obvious remedy is somé kind of an intermediate — Fit 
tion, guaranteeing the quality on one hand, and collections.0@= Py 


that a few more or less probably do not matter. other. But when you have an intermediate organisation, iy whi 

G i : to pay it for its services, and what becomes of your R 
Teaching Co-Operation to the Kids direct-selling scheme? You are back’ to the old middleman 
j exactly where you started. If 

HE co-ops in Oklahoma are making a vigorous effort to get ; at f 


co-operation thoroughly understood among—who do you 
suppose? the banks? business men? legislators? Not -at all. 
Among that group that is more important than all the above, the 
boys and girls in the schools. . 
They are conducting essay contests, and importing speakers, 
and their purpose is not only to focus attention on co-operation as 
it is now, but to educate a generation of c 
make Oklahoma, in a few years, another DenMark. 
Without stretching the facts, it is our opinion that this one 
Oklahoma experiment is of more real importance to agriculture 
than anything that has happened in Congress in the last two years. 


perators who will © 


Music Week and Other Weeks 


HE musical world celebrates “Music Week” this month 
it is one celebration with which we can heartily jar 
We fear we are a little “fed up” on “Stickem Glue W 
“114” Wrought Iron Pipe Week,” and the other “week PREG 
by hopeful business interests, but ‘Music Week” 18 ras 
we commend it to the attention of Our Folks. ‘They @e% 


booklet about it from 45 West 45th Street, New Yue ber we 
By the way, there is a very interesting musi¢ arth 
9 of this issue. + : 
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By George M. Rommel 


with before. Except as a League officer 


or director was also a pooling milk pro- 


gas over milk prices. _Now it is 
jected against the personalities, organization and policies of the 
Dainvmen's League Co-Operative, Inc. 

During the year the League, feeling that it had reached im- 
sregnable ground in the country districts, transferred its fight to 
Neg York City. During the last 15 months it has bought out 
diree large concerns distributing milk in Greater New York. lt 
ald the city plants and their business to the Borden’s Farm 
Mnducts Company and retained the country plants. ; 

number of the of these country plants—about 
mefourths of them in the case of the Clover Farms purehase— 
sued to sell their milk through the League pool, and shipped it 
dewhere, but League officials do not seem to werry over that. 
Toy maintain that they were not 
iyying members~—more members 


New York milk war goes see 
ia on.. A year ago the fighting & 


ducer, it was the other fellow’s money 
that he was handling, and, because the League officials had had 
no experience in handling so much money, some of it was spent 
unwisely. They had to learn how to run the League—how to 
spend money without wasting it—and the members of the League 
had to pay for that experience. 

The outstanding instance is the condensed milk venture. So 
far as I know, no balance sheet of these operations has ever been 
published by the League. Various charges have been made as 
to what it cost, with the advertising campaign that went with it. 
League officials seem to be disposed to charge the item to experi- 
ence (profit and loss) and sound rules of business will justify that, 
provided the net result is to advance the. sale of League fluid milk - 

in New York City. 


be an embarrassment—they 
ie more city outlets for the 
iyid milk pooled by the members 
they: already . The League 
wild close down all these ‘newly- 
uguired country plants and still be 
miners on account of the wider 
ety markets. 
Qn top of these transactions the 
made an even more spec- 
eularmove. It stepped out of the 
sondensed milk business, and turned 
is plants over to another Borden 
igitization—The Borden Com- 
muy, manufacturers of condensed 
nik—which bought some plants 
wright and leased others for five 


getting this article were: 


fidently rely. 


The Editor’s instructions to George M. Rommel in 


To get the League situation up to the latest pos- 
sible minute before this issue went to press; 

To avoid personal allusions, but to tell the truth 
about the League and its enemies; 

To make a fair, reasonable and unbiased analysis |} 
of the situation, on which Our Folks could con- 


We think Mr. Rommel has done this. 
members and non-members, as well: as dairymen 
everywhere who hear the echoes of the New York 
milk war, will find this article a fair and unprejudiced 
statement of the facts to date. 


Should Officers Be Directors? 


The custom of having directors 
serve as salaried officers has been 
freely criticized. Eight of the 24 
directors are on the League payroll. 

Officials claim that criticism of 
this policy always comes from out- 
side the League. Be that as it 
may, if you refer to the practise of 
other incorporated businesses, the 
League wins on this point. Presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, general man- 
agers of banks, mercantile and 
manufacturing establishments, are 
almost invariably directors as well 
as officials. They have to be, to 
fill their positions acceptably to the 


League 


wars, The reason given for this 
nove was that the fluid milk outlets 
lor the pool had grown so that there was not enough milk to keep 
ie condenseries going for more than four months in the year. 


The Pool Working for Itself 


fall League milk can be sold as fluid milk, then the League is 
xemplishing its purpose. And the League is steadily driving 
iovards that end, whether its enemies like it or not. The League 
iis determined to stand behind its members, get them the best 
market for their fluid milk that it can find, and let outsiders shift 
lor themselves and dispose of their surplus as best they can. 

Thit ‘is the League’s so-called “selfish” policy. Its adoption 
las at the same time clarified the situation and embittered the 
fight, am brought out into the open the clash of two forceful 


Battling Dillon vs. K. O. Miller 


There is no secret about this. Read, week by week, the columns 
af the Dairymen’s League News, and you will see one broadside 
alter another directed at’ John J. Dillon, treasurer and general 
manager of the Rural New-Yorker, and at one time commissioner 
df markets at Albany—a man who has indelibly stamped his 
inflience and personality on New York farming. 
Read the Rural New-Y orker, and you will find repeated references 
to the “boss” of the Dairymen’s League. The Rural New-Yorker 
tot mean the president of the League—not at all. Mr. Dillon 
_ John D. Miller, first vice-president and chief counsel of the 
Piney also president of the National Co-Operative Milk Pro- 
ane Federation. Judge Miller is the man who is credited with 
— the vital features of the League’s by-laws. It is also 
F ae that it was on his advice that the League representa- 
last summer from the famous ‘‘Committee of 
2 fie, which came together at the suggestion of Mr. Dillon in 
thch of to unite all producers in the New York milkshed, and 
Bat ort failed because the League withdrew. 
cian me are small of stature, but big in intellect and 
Dil, Each will fight as long as he can stand. ; 
at thot on and Miller would just hate each other, and let it go 
he Would be nobody’s business but their own; but. their 
other ele pelessly interwoven with the League’s fight with the 
“ements in the milk business. 
Sic it is afight that interests every farmer in the United 
human nat matter\where located, because it is rooted deep in 
has miade ure, of which each one of us has his share. If the sy >. 
every f mistakes, we can all learn from them; if it wins its fight 
4M organization will benefit. 


Learning To Handle Big Money 


When 
denly int League started its pooling operations, its officers sud- 
ehormous sums of money flowing through their hands 
7, no doubt, than any of them had ever been in touch 


stockholders and keep in touch with 
the policies of the companies they 
They must know exactly what the directors want. 


Internal Politics 


The League does not now have a General Manager. The usual 
duties of a general manager are performed by an Executive Com- 
mittee of four, with the president as an ex-officio member. The 
Committee manages affairs when the board of directors is not in 
session. If anything is to be done, four or five minds have to be 
made up, and if one or more happen to be out of town, business 
must wait. Granting all the brains and character possible in any 
four or five men anywhere, a committee of more than one, up 
against the competition of a hair-trigger single executive mind in 
the New York milk business, will have hard going. 

Then there is the board of 24 directors. They meet once a 
month, and when they are in session they are supreme—24 execu- » 
tives instead of four or five. And only eight of these directors can 
be changed in any one year, according to the by-laws. 

That is not the organization of a business; it is the organization 
of politics. It is ““democratic’’; but it is not efficient. 


The Alliance with Borden 


The League is constantly accused of having sold out to Borden’s. 
Borden’s Farm Products Company distributes more League milk 
than any other concern; it is the League’s best customer. When 
the League was developing its new policy of capturing the fluid 
milk market, one or the other of the Borden companies stood 
ready to bid on plants that were for sale. 

The terms of the contracts on which these sales were made to 
Borden’s have never been made public, but, if we want to be fair 
to the League, we should assume that the terms were equitable 
until we learn something to the contrary. 

It must be noted that, when these sales were completed, Borden’s 
did not counter. with the opening of any country plants. There- 
fore the dependence of Borden’s on the League, particularly the 
milk-distributing company, is increased. Borden’s has its own 
interests first in mind, of course, and it has undoubtedly been to 
i interest to co-operate with the League, or it would not have 

one it. 

Likewise, it has been to the interest of the League to make this 
alliance, if we may call it such. The League has wisely avoided 
the retail milk-distributing business in the city, but it has the 
power and the resources to enter it if necessary. League officials 
do not hesitate to say that if Borden’s should ‘“double-cross” 
them, League milk wagons would be on the streets of New York 
within 24 hours, and no one knows it better than the Borden 


officials. 3 
The Borden “ Rebates” 


Officials emphatically deny that Borden’s gets rebates from the 
league. It depends, however, on what you calla “rebate.” 
Continued on page 22 
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The Jinx Was Routed | 


a 


after they were settled in the olf bap 


ALLY KINGAN felt a premonitory 
thrill. Abner, sitting opposite her, 


z stead, his habit popped up like gig 


fumbling his checkered cap, 
was about to propose. The immi- 
nence of this foreshadowed mo- 
ment flustered her. She turned 
her head and fixed her eyes on the 
tumble-down chimneys of the old 
Reedy homestead, jaggedly out- 
lined against the distant knoll, in 
an effort to stiffen her resolution 
to = her mind to Abner. 

Bs lly, will you marry me?” 

Abner’s voice was anxious. 
Sally bridled a little. She wanted 
him to feel anxious. Had Abner 
asked her ten years before she 
might have been silly enough to 
throw herself into his arms, she 
had loved him so. But since he 
had chosen Mandy Briggs as first 
mate on his initial voyage on the 
sea of matrimony, which choice 
had given Sally many wakeful, 
prep nights, she meant to 
avoid the snags Mandy had en- 
countered by telling Abner before- 
hand just what she thought. 

“No one else could take Mandy’s 
place,” Abner urged gently, put- 
ting his cap aside and leaning 
closer. 

Sally flushed. She believed a 
wife’s love should make her hus- 
band strong. Mandy had babied 
Abner into a booby, always yield- 
ing to that jinx habit of his. “I 
wouldn’t want to take her place,” 


“It’s that jinx of yours, Abner” 


from the box at the 
provocation, from the 
snapping of a shoe-stri to te 
calamity of finding in te 
corn, she severely ignored its my. 
festation, though it gaye 
to see Abner battle hig ball 

e had about cony 
self that she had made Gi » 
of a mole-hill until thé 
a loud crash brought theme 
hurrying to the gi 
where a large mirror iam 
from the wall’ and 
fragments. 

“Cord was rotten,” 
gathering up the frayed enue 

Abner 
aring wildly. “Seven 
Fuck!” he shrilled. 

It was all that Sally could dy 
control her irritation on sey 
Abner in the clutches of hisam 
enemy. 

“Nonsense!” she  éxclaimd 
“I’m glad it broke. Tt was 
wavy it made me look a fright | 
never could tell whether my ii 
was on 8 Dew 
paper and gather up the i 
pieces,” . she. directed, ‘ed 
Abner’s gurgling moans. 

Bustling about, Sally camewi 
a wet woolen cloth which® 
spread over the splintered bitd 


she said in an abrupt manner. 

“Not exactly—of course—but Mandy wanted you to—she told 
me so after her heart went bad,” persisted Abner. 

“T’d a’ been blind not to see that you’d ask me when the year 
was up,” Sally smiled faintly. 

Abner’s face lighted. “I love you so I reckon I couldn’t help 
showing it,” he said earnestly, 

Sally lifted her plump white hand. “TI’ll be square with you, 
Abner, I’ll not deny I’ve been considerin’, but, first. off, I wouldn’t 
even try to take Mandy’s place. I’d want a place of my own.” 

“T d-didn’t mean—” stammered Abner. 

“Wait. I know just what you mean. It isn’t the work, though 

t slave like Mandy. It’s something 
more important that’s got to be settled before I’d promise myself.” 

A pang pierced Sally’s tender heart at seeing Abner’s intro- 
spective search of his blameless past for her reason. It was difficult 
to ae with what she meant to stipulate, but she must not 
weaken. 

“It’s that jinx of yow’s, Abner. There isn’t room under any 
roof for him and me. You’d have to choose between us.” 

Abner drew a deep breath. ‘Why, Sally! if you m me there 
won’t be any jinx—you’d bring me such good luck he’d never 
show his face again.” 

“Until the first time things went wrong,” smiled Sally. 

“Things won’t go wrong. I never better crops. You can 
see that from your window. I’ll take good care of you, Sally.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” Sally’s lips quirked as she glanced about her 
tidy room. She had made berailt comfortable with the products 
of her own 15 acres. It amused her to see Abner frown unéasil 
at the gleaming faucets above her white sink in the kitchen beyon 
Mandy had always packed water up the hill from the spring. 

Abner twisted uncomfortably. ‘You know I been planning 
to build on the knoll,’’ he said nervously. 

Sally nodded. “Mandy often told me how she looked forward 
to running water in the een It was your jinx that hindered 
you from building, wasn’t it?” she asked mischievously. 

Abner frowned. “Bad luck—yes—the jinx,” he admitted. _ 

“For my part I don’t believe in jinxes and what I don’t believe 
in doesn’t exist for me,’’ Sally asserted, her cheeks aflame. “It 
always has riled me to hear you harp about your bad luck, and 
your farm one of the best in the neighborhood, This jinx of de- 

ion has stood between you and comfort and I’ve made up my 
mind that I won’t give my promise unless you will vow that 
you'll never say ‘jinx’ again as long as you'live.” 

Abner squared his shoulders. “It’s a bargain! Goodness knows 
I'll be glad to be shut of him,” he grinned. 

Sally did not question Abner’s sincerity, though she foresaw 
that he might find it difficult to carry out his intention. So when, 


glass, then patted firmly. “Thee 
guess I’ve got it all,” she said presently. “Now throw the wim 
mess into the old well you’re filling up,” she said, ig Up the 
cloth and putting it in Abner’s trembling hands. As if lye 
tized, Abner obeyed her. 
Left alone Sally stamped her foot. ‘I won’t recognize hisjm 
she said stormily. 


gaol had made few changes in the rickety old house, [tha 
not seemed proper to come into the home that had im 
Mandy’s and at once to sweep her out of it. She now felt i 
the time was ripe for an innovatién. When Abner retumed® 
noring his woe-begone look, she briskly proposed: “Supp 
while we’re about it, we bring the big glass from the parlor a 
hang it here. It’ll be awfully handy. Nothin’ like a 
mirror to keep a body neat,” she smiled. | 

When Abner glanced disapprovingly at the blank space on te 
parlor wall, after he removed the mirror, she suggested: “Ia 
turn the parlor into a library. The bookcase fill the pla 
where the mirror was and we can open up the grate. Folksam 
have parlors now-a-days anyhow.” 

“Just as you wish,” sighed Abner. is 
Sally wanted to shake him, but instead she went on shooilg 
jinx without for a moment admitting its existence. él 

No one could sulk or worry long where Sally was. Os 
followed her magic touch and Abner gradually relased, 
morning he burst out: “Every time I look at you, Sally, 

lige twitched mischlovously. sil All ived 

y’s lips twitc mischievously an ner 
humor of “The jinx is routed!” Aber 
snapping his fingers. ie 

But next day when Sally saw Abner coming in from wort 
> a a time, she a hunch that Mr. Jinx was 
the job. 

“Daisy stepped into a post-hole and broke her leg Abn 
announced tragically. time 

Sally felt as sorry as Abner looked, but this was B® 
show it. “Of course it’s too bad, but, since its 2 P after 
lucky she’s fat enough for beef. You'd bettef’ go right 
butcher and put her out of her misery,” she brisk : 

Abner stared at her reproachfully. “It’s awful!” he “Dale! 

“It’s a blessing it wasn’t the heifer,” Sally 
really out-lived her usefulness: ,Her milk isn't as Tich ag 


and she doesn’t give as much as she should to be Pape 


ter 
, es wi 
When Abner turned silently away rag 8 ey ied held tt 


“He thinks I’m hard-hearted, but if 
raving wild.” 
* Continued on page 72 
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1, Fels-Naptha ore Use Fels-Naptha on your bathtub and 
of to painted ; lavatory. See the dinginess disappear, 
woodwork. and the lustrous beauty come back 


1n the old 
UP like 
the 
un 
i 
ing cattle jy 
gave her 
‘his 
convinead 
he 
nirror had file 
and dashed 
tten,” said 
frayed 
wailed  Abne 
“Seven years 
could do's 
ON se 
tches of his 
she exclaim 
It 
e look a fright, | | 
whether my by 
Spread a new Fels-Naptha loosens dirt from i 
ma the bi clothes quickly and safely. It 4 
r up sweetens the In the 
rected, dishwater Fels-Naptha cuts 
moans, thoroughly rinses 
Sally came wih thig atten worth 
penny more a week? 
sp 
1 firmly. “Thee 
throw the 
id, up th | 
is. As if ‘ 
one tra help to make houseclea 
(x ra help to make housecleaning easier. | 
ld house. Tt hel 
> that had be | 
she now felt tt Housecleaning! Who doesn’t shrink from it? A disagree- 
ner returned, ¢ able job at best! 
need: | “Supp Curtains to be washed. Winter clothes to be cleaned so 
m the parlor a 
like a full-lengi thoroughly that they will not invite moths when put away for 
i the summer. Paints to be made sunshiny. Floors to be made 
ank space + spotless. Rugs to be brightened. The house to be made whole- 
some from toprto bottom. If ever you needed Fels-Naptha+- 
ate. Folks dat Smell the naptha it is right now! 
___in Fels-Naptha All women need the extra help of Fels-Naptha at this tigre. 
lh the dairy Fels-Napth 
nt on sbooing be takes away that rank. oily, For housecleaning, it is help you can always depend upon. It 
smell from milk bails does a quick, safe, thorough job. 
y was, Com Ke makes them sweet and Naptha is a wonderful dirt-loosener. So is good soap. And 
y bles when the two are combined to work together in Fels-Naptha 
an ct What temperature for 2 hac et extra cleaning-value that you cannot get in any 
er wash water? er torm.,. 
A ta with Fels Napcha,” Bull Housewives everywhere, who pride themselves on the 
from work, lt if cleanliness of their homes, feel that nothing can take the 
Jinx was still @ ang, fo0d results any way place of Fels-Naptha. Order a carton of ten bars from your 
her leg,” Aiae im FelsNaptha makes she grocer today! It’ll prove the most economical help you can 
et the water take get for the Spring cleaning. 
no time he helpfulness of 
's happen SEND “Addvess FeleNaptho Soap, Philadelphia 
ro rig / 
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Schrader 


~ Keep your front tires evenly in- 
flated to the pressure they need. 
You'll find steering is easier. 


Keep your rear tires evenly in- 
flated to the pressure they need. 
You'll get better traction. 


How to keep 
even 


inflation 


BYEN inflation gives car bal- 
ance, greater riding comfort 
and longer tire service. The 
only sure way to check even 
inflation is to use regularly a 
Schrader Tire Gauge. 
It tells you instantly 
the exact pressure in 
your tires. It’s depend- 
able—it has been the 
eae of motorists 
for y years. 


There are three 
types of Schrader 
Gauges, each for use 
with a particular kind 
of wheel or tire. Your 
auto accessory dealer 
sells all three. Get to- 
day the one you need. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Toronto London 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges 


and the rest of the Corn 


Fighting Corn Root-Ret 


| 


ungous plant, too 


I: Indiana, Illinois, Iowa By C, T. Gregory “stem, ears and seed, 


Belt states corn is king and like every 
king it has its retinue of servants to do 
its work and fight its battles, for corn is 
sometimes a sick and fickle monarch. 
Everything seems to show that the more 
aristocratic and blue blooded this mon- 
arch of the field becomes, the more he 
suffers from the gout. Within the last few 
years, King Corn has suffered terribly from 
this ailment which, in the language of the 
scientists, is known as “root-rot.” 

Few men have done more to fight this 
disease than G. N. Hoffer, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Picture 
for yourself the job tackled by Hoffer in 
the cornfields of the corn-growing states. 
On one hand were fields in which many of 
the plants lay prostrate—the weakened, 
rotted stalks could not bear the heavy 
plants aloft and the first wind that swept 
through the field bore the plants down 
like a steam roller. On the other hand 
were fields in which many plants were 
dwarfed and the leaves fired or dead. 
Then began the study to find out what 
caused these dwarfed, barren plants and 
the prostrate stalks. Thousands of plants 
were sacrificed, the stems being split 
open, always to reveal the darkening or 
dry rotting at the nodes, and in most 
cases badly-rotted roots. This was the 
first. step toward finding the seat of the 
trouble. 

Further search soon brought forth one 
culprit from its hiding-place in the roots, 


by breedi 


next to it. 


The row of corn which is down is a root-rot eusveptibls strain which was P 
and selection from the same ears that produced the fine 
‘op photo shows diseased plants on soil lacking potash 


seen with the naked eye, but, Samm 
less, made visible by its devastations i 
the field. This discovery led thei 
gators to believe that healthy seal 
on a germinator, would 
plants. However, when 
was used the trouble did not @ 
completely, though the field solemn 
ripe ears trom stalks does 
big difference in yields. | 
offer found that in infestaih 
there were corn plants which stognmm 
green and vigorous among thera 
companions. He reasoned 
plants should possess that intangiiiaam 
thing known as disease resistancgamem 
progeny from such plants inher: 
the same quality. He simply ithe 
promising plants; that is, he 
pollen from the tassel and pula 
silk of the same plant. Then hee 
over the young ears so no outside pam 
could accidentally fall on the silk 
First Crop a Disappointmal 
The ears produced from this inbred wel 
were and in a few cases ti 
ae never produced a single eat, tt 
offer continued this inbreeding prt 
with the most promising plants anda 
grew them on disease-infested soil 


was after homozygous strains; i pal 
English, he was developing plants i 


would always produce others just like®) 


Continued on page 34 
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On the cAir! 


There are college courses, 
lectures from public plat- 
forms, political speeches, 
government lectures, travel 
talks, music and talks on 
music — learning from 
books and from tbe living 
world today, 


For the Farmer 

there are special programs 
from the great agricultural 
colleges and the Govern- 
ment bureaus, giving him 
the highest authority of 
the day on everything to 
do with farming and fon 
marketing. 


For his Wife 
there are all these—and au- 
thoritative talks on cook- 


»ing, household decoration 


and and the 


fare of children—all by ex- 


perts. 


And on the farm these days, 
where there's Radiola, 
there's as much music, en, 
tertainment and fun as there 
is in the heat of cities. 


Abraham Lincoln 
walked forty-four 
miles ina day to geta 
book—studied by the 
dim light of the fire 
struggled against 
gigantic obstacles for 

education that 


helped to make 
him great. 


listened in on 


Radiola III-a, with four 
tubes, gets big distance 
on the loudspeaker. It is 
notable for tone qualit 

—and easebf tuning. Wit 

four Radiotrons WD-11, 
a pai of headphones and 
a Radiola Loudspeaker, 
it is one of the best values 
in radio (illustrated 
, above).......... $83 


These Radiolas operate 


233 Broadway, New York 


For the farmer’ 
schools — books-a-plenty—and radio! 
every corner of the country, there’s educa- 
tion to be had, 
who knows but that the great man of to- 

morrow will tell us, not how he studied by 
' the dim flicker of firelight, but how he 


$ sons today, there are more 
In 


just for the tuning in. And 


the world when work was 


done—with a Radiola. 


Radiola III gets neat 
stations on a loudspeaker 
and distance on the head- . 
hones. It is a receiver of 
est quality well within 
reach of every farm home. 
With two Radiotrons 
WD-11 and a pair of head- 
phones (entirely com- 
plete except dry batteries 
and antenna)...... .$35 


entirely on dry batteries. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Offices: Suite No. 385 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, BL. 


28 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiola 
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Tramps pass 


on to easier 
gates if yours 


and tramps 
will go on rather 
than risk the 
time and _ publi- 
city of climbing 
overa padlocked 
gate. 


Your family and your posses- 
sions will always be safer for 
the judicious use of depend- 
able padlocks.Doors,windows, 
cupboards, tool boxes, garages 
and other points are made less 
vulnerable if padlocked tight. 


In Miller Locks, you get as 
much protection as it is pos- 
sible to buy forthe money. You 
can get them in a variety of 
styles, sizes and prices to fit 
every protection purpose. 


Go to your dealer—he is sure 
to have a Miller assortment 
panel from which you can 
make your selection. 


MILLER LOCK COMPANY 
Leadership since 1871 
Padlocks—Night Latches—Cabinet Locks 

Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


To the 


No. 1, the “Champion,”’was the merchant: 

first great lock invention of Daniel Miller Panel and 
K. Miller, founder of this com- Display Stand 
pany. It has won a remari Assortments 


make padlock 
sales easier. Ask 
your jobber 
about them. 


number of First Awards and Pre- 
miums at World Fairs, and 
remains a lock of unequaled 
security. Made for hard service. 
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Doing Two Jobs at Onee 


AVE you ever wished you were 

two men instead of one, or that 

you had_an extra pair of hands, or 
legs? Of course you have—every farmer 
has been guilty of such a wish, when ¢ 
behind with the plowing or planting, 
because the spring has been late, or the 
hired man is sick. 

The nearest you can come to having 
such a wish granted is to use a little head- 
work and do two jobs at the same time. 
Instead of turning one furrow, turn two; 
instead of making two operations out of 
disking and harrowing, do both at once, 
ete. 

The photos of the three Hoosier farmers 
illustrate the point. Note the picture of 
three-horse sulky plow. Ross Atkinson, 
Paoli, Ind., is responsible for the idea of 
hitching the mule and one section of har- 
row to the furrow horse. This harrows 
the ground three times, thereby doing 
away with the harrowing job after plow- 
ing; harrowing right after the plow also 
checks the evaporation of moisture so 
badly needed later on in the season. As 
soon as Ross is through plowing, he can 
go right to work with the planter. 

Elmer Kelly is the man driving four 
Percherons to the disk harrow and leading 
the team pulling the harrow behind. This 


saves the labor of one extra than % 
this idea if you are behind with yourgue 
The eight horses pulling heavy 
smoothing harrow are on C, Moaan 
farm, Clarksburg, Ind. Note ti 
disk harrow is a double one; this dom 
double disking which would requite gig 
over the ground twice with ona 
single disk harrow. The driver 
least bit worried about handling 
horses. He is giving all his attentigumy 
the machinery, and the eight mami 
along as if they needed no driver aba 


Cheap Grasshopper 


An effective grasshopper poison (iia 
be prepared on a large scale for imam 
to 15 cents an acre has been a 
in Wisconsin. The formula i 
five pounds of sawdust, fivé d 
white arsenic, five pounds @ “—_ 
pounds of shorts, water enough toi 
the mixture. Sawdust, arsenic 
are mixed, then water is added cand the 
shorts are then added. More 
added later if needed. This iqaE 
than the poisoned-bran bait. “Baim 
not to scatter this poison where ete 
livestock can get at it; they shoul 
it, but they might. + | 


**No trick driving four 


horses 


and leading two,” says Elmer 


wah 


Eight good mares, a double disk 


and a harrow 
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thrift, place the same reliance on’ 


608 © Save the Surface Campaign, 1925 
HEN you paint to preserve, you beautify; | drives away business, and lowers values. Cham- 
When you paint to-beautify, you pre- | bers of Commerce, farmers’ co-operative associ- 


“me The prosperity and the reputation of | ations and banks recognize the importance of 


tural community—small and large—are | property appearance and maintenance. Paint 
edly increased by the systematic use of | and varnish shine in the well-ordered com- 


MBNand varnish. Public or private property— | munity because the people in it have learned 


ect ‘ 
td—creates SAVE THE SURFACE.CAMPAION, The Bourse, Philedelphis, Pa. that if “you save the 


leimpression, movement by Paing, Varnish and Allied whowe products surface, you save all.” 


a 4O? Ask your deuler or painter for a copy of Save the Surface Magazine @g@@h wo 
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a difference 


in Bumpers 


Insist on these 
4 points in choosing 
car protection— 


First, demand spring bar eemapern, No other 
type can equal them in shock a bing qual- 


ities and broad bumping surface which meets 
and holds on other bumpers. That's why ALL 
WEEDS are spring bar. 


Then, look tocorrect I and curvature. If 
front bars are too long they may hook other 
cars or strike obstructions in close work. The 

above shows the length and curva- 
ture of WEED Bumpers. 


Difference in height of bumpers may often 
make them useless. For instance, light car 
bumpers are often hi or lower than stand- 
ard. WEED Right-Height Fittings place bars 
at standard height, a great improvement in 
appearance ao well as in protection. 


is a WEED Model with 
correct fittings for any car you 
choose. To make sure of the best 
of protection demand WEED 
Bumpers, fore and aft. Sold by 
Dealers, Garages and 
Stores. Write for interesting il- 


or 


Cowart  tustrated booklet, * Etiquette 


of Bumping.” 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


In Canada: 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chiongo, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and 
Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


WEED 
BUMPERS 


“Sensible Protection Fore and Aft’ 
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trailer can be made from discarded 
"material found-around nearly any 
rage. Here are sketches of a trailer 
uilt in Pike county, Mo., for a total cost 
of less than $25. A man who wished to 
put demountable rims on his flivver had 
traded in his front wheels and tires at 
the garage, and these wheels and tires 
were used. The axle was a bar of steel 
purchased from a local tool factory, and 
the ends were tapered down in the lathe 
so as to be identical with the front spindles 
of a flivver, as shown in Fig. 1. The 
regular ball bearings already in the wheels 
were used. 
Fastening the Springs 
Fig. 1 shows how to fasten the springs 
to the axle. The axle was placed above 
the springs, as this method of suspension 
was considered best. Two front springs 
were used, and they were fastened to the 
axle by means of the regular U bolts 
used to clamp the spring to the frame of 
the car. Two U bolts were placed on each 
spring, on each side of the axle and parallel 
to the axle. Steel plates, in which holes 
had been drilled to fit the U bolts, were 
placed across the axles and connecting the 
U bolts as shown. 

The springs were fastened to the bed by 
means of the regular spring perches and 
hangers (see Fig. 2). Large strong washers 
were used on the perches. Both springs 
and perches were inverted, of course, from 
the way in which they are ordinarily placed 
on the car. 


The bed was made chiefly of one-inch 


SUBSTANTIAL and satisfactory 


Axle Axle 
| 
pring 


scrap lumber. Two sound new 2 x 6-inch 
pieces were used underneath, and to these 
the springs were fastened. These pieces 
were laid flat, and some doubt was ex- 


‘pressed as to their strength, but they have 


taken loads in excess of 1,000 pounds 
without breaking. Fig. 3 shows the trailer 
completed. 

trailer was fastened to the car by 
means of a clevis and a U-shaped piece of 
iron bolted to the frame of the car and 
extending back a few inches. 


Jobs for the Trailer 


A trailer like this one will do a surprising 
amount of work. The trailer is especially 
useful for marketing cream, eggs, poultry, 
calves, or other produce when the load is 


n Inexpensive T 
By Stephen Cornish 


- on the car. 


rail 


too large for the touring car but oo sm . 
for the wagon. It is just the thing for th 
man who can not afford a Motor-trug. | 
and even if he has a truck, the trailers: | 
often be used more economically, 
dinary roads with ordinary loads, Pt 
consumption will not be more thag| 
per cent higher than when th; trailer i | 
or loads up to 1,000 
use three-inch tires, but | 
the tires should be larger. In decidingtis| 
size of trailer he will use, a farmer simi! 
be guided by the size and power of his gy 


and by the roads upon which it wih 
used. On hard level roads, a car in high 
gear can easily pull a load equal jm 
own weight. 

As the trailer is not used so much ast 
car, it may be economy to equip it #il 


tires that have already given some servis 

Using all new parts, new tires, andiey 
lumber, a trailer such as the on &@ 
scribed will cost about $50, but iti 
seldom be necessary to use all new mm) 
terial. Even when new material is used, 
however, there are few investments thi 
will pay better dividends than a tral, 
If you don’t want to make one, buy ae 


Ups and Downs in Grain 
Continued from page 8 


stocks in actual sight, both here andi} 
world over, were piling up until they wat) 
larger than last year. Up to this timete| 
speculator for a rise had it all his own way. | 
Enter here another class of speculatet, | 
the speculator for a fall. Seeing that th: 
theory of extreme scarcity was not workilg 
out, as evidenced by the increased stds 
of wheat in sight throughout the world 
was willing to enter into contract todelitt | 
wheat later in the season at @ pres lowe | 
than that currently ruling. In the comm) 
phrase, he began selling wheat short. | 
All of this is just technical way 
saying that men changed their minds, i 
fluenced by what seemed like a failured) 
a previous theory actually to work uh. | 
As a matter of fact, the same menw) 
had been speculators for a rise may Ia) 
been speculators for a decline. When ii 
changed their minds, either voluntany# 
because of the pressure of the load | 
were carrying, the owners of wheat foul | 
buyers unwilling to pay the prices 
Continued on page 23 
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WEED “Security” 
Light Car Bumper 
r bd Bed piece | 
4 Ho 
e If you drive a heavy car, ch ide, deep 
ee here, a beautiful bar of unusual strength and Po 
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YNITED 


It isa common saying among 

men familiar with all makes 

of tires that “a Royal Cord 
_ never wears shabby” 


Trade Mark 


MAY, 1925 
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STATES TIRES/ARE ©QOD TIRES 


VEN after it has given far longer service 
than is expected of a high grade tire, a 
Royal Cord looks good—and is good—for 


many more miles. 


This graceful ageing, this exceptional 
wear, is due to three great improvements 
in tire making:— 

Sprayed Rubber. 

Latex-treated Web-Cord. 

Flat Band Method of Building. 


These inventions are the exclusive prop- 
erties of the makers of U. S. Royal Cord 


Tires. , 


United States Rubber Company 


Built of Latex-treated Web-Cord 
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‘and the best battery 
when you need one” 


Handsome looking battery? Sure it is. You 
can’t beat an All-Rubber Case for looks, or for 
wear either. 

When it’s made of new rubber like this one, 
it’s leak-proof, acid-proof, age-proof. 

Willard Charged boné‘Gry Battery, that’s 
what it is. Charged—ready to go to work the 
minute it is filled. Longer life in your car be- 
cause we do not fill it until it is sold. 

This battery is insulated with Willard 
Threaded Rubber, the insulation that lasts for 
the life of the plates, or is replaced by any one 
of us without charge. Saves you the usual re- 
insulation bill. 

We'd like to show you a close-up of the orig- 
inal the next time you are passing one of our 
Service Stations. One of us right in your neigh- 
borhood. 

Willard Farm Lighting and Willard Radio 
Batteries, too. 


We service all makes and sell Willards 


For better radio reception, use storage batteries 


Willard 
Battery men 


ymen’s 


League War 


If you sit down each month and . 
how much the League milk should bean) 
the basis of the prices established in : 
vance, and what the milk is actually # | 
to have brought when sold, there will secs 
be a deficit, and a big deficit, That is gy | 
largely to the surplus milk, most of sun! 
went through the League plants, If it could | 
not be sold as fluid milk at the Clags4 Dring. | 
what should be done with it? What woulj | 
you do with it? You would sell it quick xf . 
the best possible price, and get it out g the | 
road before the next day's supply | 
That is the businesslike thing to do, and itis 
——< the League does. If Borden’s takes som | 
of¢that milk off the League's hands 
naturally would not pay the Class | sua! 
for it. If you call that difference in pres ) 
rebate, Borden's gets rebates, No 
would call it rebating, however, 


Lack of Frankness 


Lack of frankness is the last serious asm 
tion against the League. The crities complain 
that the contracts with the Borden om 
panies have not been made public, T%} 
reason given officially is that they arom 
fidential agreements—nobody’s busines bi 
that of the two contracting parties—andm | 
more to be blazoned out in black-faced ie 
than the understanding that you teach 
the my time that you sat down with jor 


er. 

President George W. Slocum himself 
authorizes me to make public this statement | 

“Each one of these contracts has ben} 
laid before the directors and the couiy) 
presidents—75 men—who meét at the 
offices every month, These men know wht 
the contracts contain, they have approvl 
them and they have been able to convie 
the individual members that they are fair 

“T will say more. Each contract, 
is entered ‘into, has the approval of i) 
Board of Directors. Before there are ay 
commitments, ‘the Board of Directors i 
passed on them, They must do tha® 
conform to the by-laws. 

“This applies to the purchase of the Ee 
ire State Dairy Company, of the W. i 
vans Company, and of Clover Farms, aid 

to the sale of that portion of them sod@ 
the Borden’s Farm Products Company. # 
also applies to the sale of two condensed 
plants and the leasing of three such plants@ 
The Borden Company. 

“The Board of Directors passed on vey | 
detail, every item, including the amom® 
paid and the amounts received.” a 

The League people contend that, in i} 
condensery sales and leases, every effort wat | 
made to protect the League’s interes 
the contracts for the sale of the eity mi) 
plants to the Borden people go Just as far fo | 
insure that League milk will always havea) 
outlet through them? That is a qua 
which has been put to me, and it 18 ON&>) 
should think, a League member has aright 
to ask his county president or disimm) 

irector. 

Then there is the matter of the numbet | 
of members under contract with the 
A statement headed Contracts 
News for January 30, :1925, conta 
item: ‘Total number of contracts 
67,858.” Such a statement gives Cet) 
fine club to swing, if he knows that te 
tracts that actually count are less that ta | 
that number. According to the Namie) 
March 20, 1925, reports to that date show 
that during February 33,623 members 
154,477,880 pounds of milk throug ia 
pool. There are good reasons for koa . 
file all pooling contracts that have ete i 
canceled, but why talk about half of 
they are dead? 


Headed Which Way? 


That is enough about that. Someisiay 
articles criticizing the League Wouasea) 
you the idea that that great organi ™ 
headed for the rocks. A violent oe 
League, after exhausting his sm@MNiag 
was nonplused when I as 
what’s the answer?” He. 
ment and then honestly said: hat it call 
will go on. It is so big now tha 
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‘ng on, just like the Government.” 
a the League offered to buy its cer- 
| fificates of indebtedness at 95 and accrued 
Visterest, only a small part of them were 
- ed in, as 1 told Farm Journal readers 
teat Novernber. That business is still going 
oo with most of the owners of certificates 

iding on to them. 

The withdrawal figures are very favorable 
ithe League. In 1922 there were 10,768; 
in 1924, 5,124 and this year only 4,269, of 
which but 1,851 were active contracts, 1,744 
were inactive, and 674 were canceled by the 


ue’ The Prices of Milk 


As to the price of milk, it is much better 

than a yeaT ago, and there was no drop in 

‘oe during the winter until March 16. The 

is certainly entitled to as much 

gedit for this record as any other concern, 
a great deal more. 

But, in spite of this showing of strength, 
dsirymen shipping milk to New York City 
donot get so much for their milk as do those 
whose milk goes to the Connecticut cities 
wd to Philadelphia. Frequently, usually 

dairymen outside the League in 
the New York milkshed receive _better 
prices than do their neighbors who are League 
members and poolers. 

And the one vital question, on which the 
timate success of the League depends, is 

iss How-can the League get more money 
for the milk of its members? Frankly, I do 
not know the answer, and I do not know any 
one else who does. But I would revive a 
suggestion made last summer, that Prof. 

F. Warren of Cornell University be 
asked to make a thorough survey of the costs 
of producing and handling milk in New 
York territory. That can be done quickly, 
and Professor Warren can do it, 

Then this study might well be supple- 
mented with a survey of the League itself, by 
expert business economists who have no con- 
necion with the League. 
access to every scrap of information, and let 
them report to the League members on the 
fundamental business soundness and effi- 
tency (or lack of them) of every feature of 
the League’s organization and the way it 
does business. Such a survey, honestly 
tonducted, would point the way to econ- 
omies in operation that would serve as a 
pide for years to come and, if its recommen- 
dations were carried out, it would silence 
Teague critics effectively. The League has 
its accounts audited regularly by certified 

lic accountants. Why not examine its 

methods with equal care? 


Ups and Downs in Grain 
Continued from page 20 


and 80 prices went lower and lower until a 
new point of agreement between buyers and 
sellers was reached. 

Both the rise and the fall were equally the 
teult of speculation, but it happens this 
fie that a beneficiary of the speculation 
was the producer, who was afforded an o 
Prtunity, of which I am glad to say he 
availed If, to sell his crop upon a high 
market, And broadly speaking, his wheat 
Was out of his hands when the crash came, 
# that it was the speculator who held the 


% the extreme advance to above 
“0 was justified, or whether the recent 
® to $1.40 fairly represents the real 
thie tion, can only be a matter of opinion at 
time. We will know when the new 
Gop comes in. The fact is that with ten 
nae of the crop year gone by, scarcity 
developed to the point that specula- 
Wan the rise last summer expected. 
7 visible stocks are now larger than a 
in 4go; the amount of wheat afloat for 
pang countries is the largest on record; 
fae Visible supply is greater than a 
eat: and the movement of Canadian 
exceeds the estimate of the 
These are concrete facts, and they 
emurage those who for ten months have 
caer the theory that the world faced 
On the sand bond, the actual pinch of 
: ward the close of the crop 
tht? all, and falling receipts, difficulty 
coatinued found lots of export grades, and 
the Io &xport demand all suggest that 
bing scarcity is actually begin- 
I am still convinced that 
rend will be Slosely adjusted 
cr 
price op will command a 


Let them have 


It takes fewer bushels of wheat to 


buy a binder today than it did in 


1913-’14 — before the war! 


HE BINDER and GRAIN belong together; you must 
figure them together. When you consider the present 
prices of wheat (lower now than they were) and of all other 
grains, too, you will realize that the binder now costs you less 
in terms of grain than it would have cost*twelve years ago, 


It was poor economy to use an over-repaired binder in 
1913 but it will be worse economy to run a worn-out 
machine in 1925. You cannot afford the risk. Grain prices are 
too high for that, and binders— which have always sold at ex- 
tremely low figures, considering general price levels, quality 
and pound-for-pound values—have been lowered further. 


When you make use of the larger binder capacities and 
the crop saving improvements, a new binder in your grain 
may pay back its full purchase price in one harvest or two, 
in the savings of grain and time. 

Don’t take the chance of a breakdown or steady loss of 
high-priced grain this season. Harvest the year’s crops 
with a brand-new improved McCormick or Deering grain 
binder. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 07, America Chicago, Ill. 


You owe it to yourself to go in at the 
McCormick-Deering dealer’s and look over the new 
McCormick or Deering Grain Binder 


If you are the owner of an old, out-dated binder, here are a few of 
the strong points in the 1925 McCormick and Deering binders which 
your machine js lacking today: Better construction; Improved \Bear- 
ings; Improved Bevel Gears and Chains; Lighter Draft; Outside 
Reel Support; Perfected Binder and Knotter; Grain-saving Float- 
ing Elevator; Improved Bundle Carrier; Tongue Truck for Steady- 
ing and Carrying Loads. 


Ys your binder of 6-ft. cut? Remember that in these days of high 
labor costs a new 8-ft. McCormick or Deering binder will cut one-third 
more grain, saving time, labor, money. 


You will be interested in the remarkable McCormick-Deering 
Tractor Binder, made to run by power take-off from the McCormick- 
Deering Tractor—the fast harvesting outfit cutting 10-ft. swaths and 
doing as much work with one man as two men can do with two 
regular 7-ft. binders. 


» 

4 ‘ Arrange early for your harvest twine require- 
Binder Twine: ments. Insure saving all the grain and pre- 
venting delay and trouble by ordering a supply of McCormick, Deering, 
or International, wound in the convenient ‘‘Big Ball.” 
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“GOOD EQUIPMENT MAKES A GOOD FARMER BETTER" | 
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Lee 
are full cut—especially - 
ular with big men. Made 
from a special pattern,they 
are properly proportioned 
wes the fullest comfort 
and fit. Guaranteed, of 


Lee Play Suits 
Put the children in Lee Play 
Suits, They wear like iron 
—save other clothing, 
and quickly put on and 
—children can dress them- 
selves. Attractive styles, 
from the toddler age up. 
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HE best recommendation a 

work garment has is its wide- 
spread use by farmers, railroad- 
men, industrial workers and 
others who do the roughest kind 
of work. These men will tell you 
that Lee Union-Alls and Overalls 
wear longer than ordinary work 
garments, give greater comfort 
and look better, even after many 
washings. Lee garments are qual- 
ity-built—close-woven, long staple 
cotton fabric, riveted rustproof 
buttons, reinforced strain points 
—fully guaranteed to give com- 
plete satisfaction. That’s why 
they are the most popular work 


garments in America. Quality 


wins. Thousands of dealers sell 
Lee Union-Alls and Overalls. Ask 
your dealer for a pair. But be sure- 
you get the genuine—look for 
Lee on the buttons! 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Trenton, N. J. South Bend, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 


Odds and Ends 


Continued from page1l | 


succession, which the farmer or his wife egg ) 
turn into cash. Every farm home should be 
gay with flowers. 


| 
The flowers for farm gardens age 


cipally those that take care of themselves j 

is surprising how many there are that iy | 
do this, or almost do it For instangs there 
is the pot marigold. It blooms thejgama| 
through. It seeds itself, and all ONE Dee | 
to do is to let some of the blooms £0 to seal . 
on the plants. The next spring there will by 

plenty of young plants springing yp, 

We have had a bed of these beautifulgigat 
ers for almost eleven years, I SUppose, and 
although they are annuals, we made only tle 
single planting. Since then, the flowen 
resown themselves. Fed well and wate 
they produce wonderfully, and 
keep on blooming until frost cuts 
down. If planted in a proteeted 
where they can be covered on cold tig 
the plants will continue to bloom faring 
the autumn. If lifted and put intogpe 
in the house, a plant will blossom all wing 
long. The blooms sell readily. 

It is needless to enumerate here the many | 
many varieties of flowers that can thighs 
grown for profit on the farm. The thingie! 
the farm flower grower to do is to iy® 
find flowers that are both easy to growan 
that townsfolk do not commonly rie 
their yards. For instance, Verbenas a! 
phlox Drummondi are most easy to prodim 
are very showy, and are not grown Gt 
sively. A well-manured bed will prdédug 
an unbelievable quantity of superior blooms 


Vinegar, Cider, Honey | 


Many of the products suggested for “oui 
and ends,”’ it will be noticed, are somewhit 
perishable, and might spoil before the pm 
ducer could find time to market them 1} 
is quite as easy to find by-products thatay) 
not so perishable. Vinegar and cider ari 
excellent things to sell. Waste can-bepiey 
vented in the orchard by using the dropyail) 
culls for cider. A bushel of apples will malt 
about three gallons of cider, and where hi 
cider sells readily at ten cents a quan 
25 cents a gallon. Seventy-five cena) 
bushel for scrub apples is a pretty gt} 
price. By allowing the cider to tumim®)} 
vinegar, one can get even more for it, We} 
have two casks in our cellar that we fil) 
with cider last fall, to make vinegar tom} 
Honey is another side-issue. We do a | 
raise honey ourselves, but many of Gi) 
neighbors find it profitable. . 


Pumpkins and Squashes 
Not all products of the garden are perish | 


able. Potatoes, turnips, and “Other 
keeping vegetables can be handled m this | 
way. There is a good opportunity every 
town for a pumpkin raiser. Usually thes 
a dearth of pie pumpkins. 
If I had room and time to raise theme) 
would grow a lot of Kikuza squaslies ai) 
make a fortune at it. The Kikusa 88 
Japanese squash that is absolutely 
finest thing for pies ever grown. 
wives rave over them. I know, ford ve 
raised them in my experimental gal 
distributed them among friends, whe posi 
unusual cooks. The squash is @ Won Hib 
grower and has a shell harder than .@ 
bard. It will keep for months. It nt | 
tainty that any one who would r Bt 
specialty of Kikuza squashes 
build up a tremendous trade in them. | 


Pop-Corn, Meats, Soups, 


Pop-corn is. another lasting product 
should be grown for a side-issue, 
great difference in pop-corns. Get 
good sort, grow a good crop, and 
business in it. jected 
Canned meats and soups are haves 
source of farm revenue. Often pat 
quarter or a half of beef in winter We wt | 
of this is canned for summer U8@ at | 
up our odds and of vegeta 
end of the garden seasom 
soup. This is boiled down until 
thick. In winter, just add 10 | 
and serve. If we lack meat stock This | 
it flavor, we add a bit of oliv J 
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soup is delicious. It would sel 


ily A farm housewife might market 


‘gh old poultry in the form of deli-. 


ys chicken soup OT canned chicken meat, 
| good prices. 
Christmas Greens 


wild growths that can be 
beg little ridge of Our farm bitter- 
fos rank. This sells readily at 
| Christmas time. It is almost impossible to 
‘ll the yines. By cutting a portion of the 
rines each year some bearing vines are al- 
es trees offer another possibility. 
‘Weare raising thousands of them. Some of 
\gar hillside fields, that should never have 
igen cultivated anyway, I am putting back 
| into timber. Each year I plant from one to 
gveral thousand pines. We plant them four 
‘jet apart each way. We have been doing 
‘wisfor four years. In a little while, now, we 
dull have to begin thinning the most vigor- 
ws growers. Thereafter we shall have a 
of Christmas trees every year as long 
sgwe continue to plant. The trees come from 
| the Pennsylvania Forestry Department, and 
‘gy Pennsylvania farmer can get similar 
‘ies from the same source, at very slight 


i were to name all the things that one 
|ould grow as side-lines, profitably, this 
| tide would be as big as a mail-order cata- 
‘logue. Opportunity to make money stares 

farmers in the face on every hand. , A 
| farmer can’t look anywhere that his eye will 
| pot light on something that he could work 
| wy into a profitable line. 
| The way to handle these side-lines is to 
| work up a permanent trade. 
| for instanee, I have a list of permanent 
| {nuit customers. I sell high-grade fruit at 
jmasonable prices. When fruit is scarce, as 
\it sometimes is, my old customers are sup- 
| plied befure I will consider an outside appli- 
| cation for fruit. And when I deliver one 
| thing, I try to get an order for another. For 
| instance: I delivered two bushels of apples in 
| November and I took an order for cherries 
fornext July. Each July I sell this particular 
customer a crate or more of cherries. It is a 
regular thing. She gets the very finest fruit, 
j absolutely fresh, at a reasonable price, and 
| theknows she can depend upon quantity and 
quality. I have regular customers for 
currants and for other products. Any farmer 
tan-work up a similar profitable trade, if 
he will only try. 

Of course, you can not neglect. your main 
work to dabble with these side-issues. At 
| the same time, it is possible by forethought 
and careful planning so to regulate these 
things that they add very little to the usual 
tasks. On the other hand, they bring in 
4 steady cash return throughout a large 
par of the year. On the ordinary farm 
dovens of sources of income lie unnoticed and 
uideveloped. The farmer who will develop 
sme of these, who will put his eggs into more 
| baskets, will be pretty~certain to reap a 
most of us throw 

ay, other men 

fiches gather up and thereby 


; just as as J. Horace 
Mind, the Editor, thinks it is, and 
fod Pretty good. Says J. Horace: ‘If 
I book doesn't make you like roses bet- 
yt it in the waste-basket.”” It does, 
| M80 has a chosen place in The Farm Jour- 

itor's library. If you are a rose fan, 
er join the American Rose Society, West 
te, Penna. Then you'll get the Annual 

4 lot of rose enthusiasm, too. 
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as adear lover of honey and 


sarcely contain his joy when 
duitther bought some bees. A few 


FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
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Your phone 
: and your car 


Your ’phone and your car—what 
would life be without their service? 


The telephone takes your voice where 
you want it to be. The automobile takes 
you where you want to be—quickly, 
safely and economically. 


More than 3,000,000 passenger cars of 
General Motors are in active service. 
Each day they carry an average of 
7,500,000 people an aggregate distance 
of 63,000,000 miles. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick Capmiac CHEVROLET OAKLAND 
GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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~ Books To Read and 
Not To Read 4rnold Abbot 


ia Constant Nymph” by Margaret Ken- 


a 


of th F 
Memoirs of the Foreign 


“Life and Erica” by Gilbert Frankau. 

The story of an English girl caricaturist 
who went from the up-country to London 
to carve out a career as an artist, leaving 
a war-crippled lover behind. She sue- 
ceeds in her career, it goes to her head, 
and she falls for the wiles of the gay life 
and the lures of a cynical author. The 
rest of the story is of what a pretty girl 
should avoid to keep artistic fame. 
readable story of a ridiculous girl, which 
ends happily. 


*“O’Malley of Shanganagh”’ hy Donn Byrne. 


A jewel of a story by an author whose 
sense of beauty is exquisite. A story of« 
Dublin, of love and Irish philosophy that 
will tug at your heart-strings, and that’s 
a whole lot for a critic to admit. O’ Malley 
personifies to perfection a poet’s romantic 
dream, and goes to'make a book of beauty 
for lovers of the un-real, who like to read 
of imagined men and things. 


“Martha” by Percy Marks. 

How a half-breed girl, the daughter of 
an English remittance man and an 
Indian squaw, tried to be ‘“‘white,”’ with 
the usual lack of success, is the theme of 
this book. She finds that “decent” white 
men love her for her charm and beauty, 
but will not marry across the color line. 
There are two courses open to her when 
her disillusion is complete, life on their 
terms or back to the squalid existence of 
her mother’s race. Not a bad book, but 
I'd rather read something pleasanter. 


‘‘Dominie’s Hope” by Amy McLaren. 
A novel of a Scotch girl who is left a 
fortune with hackneyed conditions at- 
tached. The author .means well, but 
ought to study up plot construction. For 
the plot, weaker than breakfast tea in 
an Edinburgh inn, is still strong enough 
to gallop right out of the lady-author’s 
hands—and does. 
*Arrowsmith” by Sinclair Lewis. 
An extraordinarily well-written fiction 
by the author of “Main Street” and 
“Babbitt,” in which he limns a learned 
uack, “Dr. Almus Pickerbaugh, Health 
ommissioner,” with a knowing and 
sarcastic brush. Pickerbaugh is a cre- 
ation on a par with both “Gopher 
Prairie’ and “Babbitt.” Like all of 
Lewis’s books, it is irritating at times, but 
relentless in its development, and can be 
ec as a model for students of novel- 
building. Those who liked “Babbitt” 
will like “Arrowsmith”; it hasn’t the 
depressing effect of “Main Street.” 
‘Tales of Hearsay” by Joseph Conrad. 
Four of Conrad’s short stories, including 
the first and the last he wrote. One is 
not so much, two fair, and the fourth— 
“The Warrior’s Soul’ —good. If you want 
to read Conrad, whowas one of the world’s 
greatest writers, and haven’t as yet, these 
Stories are a to start on. You will 
want to more. 


y. 
Unquestionably one of the very best 
novels of the year. The inevitable clash 
of the pagan artistic mind and soul with 
the standardized society of modern 
civilization is accurately and entertain- 
ingly portrayed when the author takes a 
family of Continentalized English musi- 
cians—all children—and_ injects them 
into the ultra-refined and eminently re- 
spectable midst of normal England. Well 
worth reading. 

“Sun Yat Sen and the Chinese Republic” 

by Paul Linebarger. 

This can be dismissed as a rather dull 
panegyric by one Paul Linebarger, who- 
ever he is. Patience ran out at page 102. 
We shall await some brighter day to read 
of the recently-deceased Dr. Sun. 


‘In a Shantung Garden” by Louise Miln. 
A novel with the familiar theme of the 
rich, manly American boy, who goes to 
China, falls in love with the sweet 
Chinese girl, and thereby presents the 
problem as to whether t and -West 
can meet via the marriage altar. The 
book contains splendid pictures of old 
China at its romantic best, but the love 
theme is sticky sweet. 


“Mary Stuart” by Florence A. Maccunn. 


Fortified with a fine introdueim 
David Lawrence. ‘“‘M. M,” 
an extraordinary rogue, Tn 
was a cosmopolitan American, Beir 
the German Kaiser, and enlistalas 
French Foreign Legion at the iam 
of the World War in order ig Co. 
many, his pet aversion. The 
his and final dese 
rom the Legion, after experie ; 
will astound even the 
who served abroad and who kiana 
was what. Interesting and tiie 
pleasant. 


‘‘Weber and Fields” by Feliz Tena 


A book that will please the sorter 
who like to live in “the old daye” tae 
recounts the history of the two gum 
ing figures of the 
with much entertaining 
As a study of the theater of alums 
one of the keys to the ¢charieem 
customs of the people of that naiigniis 
story of the adventures of tim 
“originals” is at the same time aim 
of contemporaneous New York, 
essential book, but one that will beam 
by the person who would 
at all. 


A biography of one of the most 
tragic Sontes in history, the 
beautiful young Queen of Scots 
who was beheaded by Eliza- 
beth, more for fear of what she 
might do than because of what 
she had done. The author is 
a protagonist of the Stuart 
and, womanlike, suffers for a 
women of all time, in the glori- 
ous opportunities afforded by 
the final chapters of the Stu- 
art’s tragic life. Not a particu- 
larly needed biography, but 
one that is well written and at 
times almost as interesting as 
a novel. 


“Youth Rides West” by Will 

Trwin. 
A tale of the “Wild West’’ in 
the Seventies, with that degree 
of sanity that commends it to 
intelligent readers. Irwin has 
taken the mining rush to the 
Rockies as his theme, and we 
meet the usual miners, bandits, 
gamblers, vigilantes, hangings, 


mysterious woman, tenderfoot ‘ 


from the East, brave editor, 

‘old, romance and love. Irwin 
ce lost none of the “punch” 
in his materials by making 
them reasonable to a mature 
mind. 


“Gentlemen of the Jury” by 

Francis L. Wellman. 
If Wellman is, or was, as clever 
a lawyer as he is entertaining 
story-teller, it is small wonder 
that he has been successful. 
The book is supposed to be a 
guide for prospective jurymen, 
mostly about what not to be- 
lieve. It could have been dull, 
if written by many less-gifted 
writers, but Wellman has piled 
anecdote upon anecdote, droll 
sary upon droll story. The 
result is pleasant reading of an 
unusual sort. 


Five Recent Farm Bookie 

“Farm Life Abroad,” by C. Branson) 

versity of North Carolina, is more readable im 
anything of its kind that come to 
tor’s desk. Mr. Branson’s letters give intima 
ictures of farm life in Germany, France 
nmark. Not a book of generalities, bubehome 
full of actual observations in the farmhouses 

those countries. Price, $2. 


“Big Crops from Little Gardens,” by 4B 
Ross, is for suburbanites and others whose gat 
s is limited. Many of Mr. Ross's gardeniig 
ideas, the ‘three-story garden,” etc., are Ong 
with him, and the extraordinary results obtainel | 
will make the average owner of a farm 
realize that the soil is giving him a piteously smal 
return. Mr. Ross’s slogan is: “Make the gandet 
produce four times as much with half the labor, 
and the book tells not only how to do it, but 
he has done it. Price, $2.50. 

of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College, 
of the new Rural State and Province Sete put 
out by the Macmillan Co. A picture of count] 
life in Pennsylvania, unusual in the wide range 
of subjects discussed. Price, $2.50. 


‘The Agricultural Situation,” by @. F. 
and F. A. Pearson, Cornell Universtiy, 8 
book to read and study after listening to 3 0* 
simist on the present woes of farmers. ey 
larly interesting is the chapter on “Other. Ag 
cultural Depressions,” in which extracts are 
from hearings held in England at the he 
deflation following the Napoleonic 
extracts read almost like some of the bel 
before Senate Committees following the 7 
War. The book has a strong economit a 
anybody would expect who knows Mr. Wi 
and Mr. Pearson, Price, $3. : 

“Our Debt and Duty to the Farmer,” pr 
by late Henry C. explains 
of the recent agricultural depression 
the causes, and effects onthe 
country at large. ice, $1.75. 
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to carry the load for the 
pedigree. 


Wheel four 


NE look at the great haunches of these 

thoroughbreds tells you that each isa 
wheel horse able to pull the load. There is 
mighty power in their massive flanks and wide 
backs. It is there because back in the days of 
long ago breeders began breeding a line of 
horses able to bear knights in armor. 


Put four Goodrich Tires on your car, and it is~ 
equipped with four wheel horses, rugged, able 


same reasons of 


More than half a century ago, Goodrich began 
developing rubber to produce rugged strength 
and endurance. Out of Goodrich research and 


experience has come the blooded line of 
Goodrich Tires. 
im ; Here is the tire value, which begins with pur- 
Best in the chase price and ends with a full delivery of 
Long Run 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich Tires 


On the Silvertown Radi every Thursday night, 10 to 11 P.M. 
Listen ; WEAF, New York; WJAR, WEI, Philadelphia; WCAE, 
m Boston; WWJ, Detroit. And 9 to 10 P. M. (Central Standard Time), stations W 
OC, Davenport. And every Monday night, 9 to 10 P. M. (Pacific Coast 


3; WGR, 
Minnea olis-St. Paul, 
Time) station KNX, Hollywood. 
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fer Economical Transportation 
ted 


| 
Chevrolet provides a fine 
appearance—construction 
typical of the highest priced tt 
cars—durable Duco finish in;»/ © The Touring 
beautiful colors—latest im-/ © $5 2 5 
provements in design and equip- 


ment. Here quality and comfort Roadster— "5257 
combine with great economy. Coupe — 
Coach— 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN $ 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION Sedan— "625 | 
Commercial ¢ 
Chassis — 425 
Truck Chassis $550 
FLINT. MICHIGAN 
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Each Crop Its Own Bacteria 


Oo By A. B. Ross 


happened to be in the warehouse 


a than in the unplanted tanks. Why not 
=) then say, that some plants (non-legumes 


es about wheat-seeding time I oO} 


of a fertilizer dealer when a farmer 
he was one of Our Folks) came for fertilizer. He wanted 
ome 1:8:4, or thought that was the formula. The dealer said he 
ied nothing left but 1:8:1, but he thought that was pretty good— 
the farmer took a half-dozen sacks of 1:8:1, and had it charged. 

Depending on the material used to furnish that 1 per cent of 

n, the farmer was paying from 30 cents to 50 cents a pound 
forall the nitrogen his wheat would get from that hocus pocus— 
wot go much money, to be sure, but around $3 to $5 thrown away. 

The price for nitrogen, oodles of it, all you want of it, is no longer 
money but brains. : 

It not only comes with the clover, and soybeans and alfalfa, 
jut with the corn and some other non-legumes, as a free gift; 
snd the bigger the crop of corn the bigger the gift of extra nitrogen, 
just as in the case of clover. ‘ 

[hardly expect the reader to believe 


as well as legumes) have the power of 
stimulating while others depress the formation of nitrates? Then 
we have it all in a nutshell. 
The nitrogen left in the plant-root systems after harvest, for the 
crops following, is figured in the bulletin as follows: 


Clover and timothy roots..... 


Perhaps with plants it is the same as with men—‘“The evil 
that plants do lives after them.’’~ At any rate, everybody knows 
what a knock production gets when the table is spread with a 
timothy sod. And yet there is but eight pounds per acre less 
nitrogen from the timothy sod than from the timothy and clover 
sod. Is it not likely that the depressing effect of the timothy 

hangs over and affects the next crop? 


that astonishing statement right off 
the bat. Read it again: Nitrogen 
comes with corn; the bigger the corn 
, the more nitrogen in the soil. 
ve it or not, it is so. The proofs 
ge found in the results of certain 
isimeter tests at Cornell University, 
New York, with considerable support- 
ing evidence from other sources. 
What's a Lysimeter? 
The twelve lysimeter tanks used at 
Comell are of concrete, about four feet 
and four feet deep, with a 
fumnel-shaped bottom filled with sand; 
md with sealed tanks under each 
imeter, connected by water-tight 


This is the second of a new series of soil articles 
by A. B. Ross, dealing principally with new dis- 
coveries as to the behavior of bacteria in the soil. 

This article shows that gach plant seems to 
have its own favorite varieties of bacteria, and 
that in the case of corn, the corn bacteria are 
actually as efficient in drawing nitrogen out of 
the air as are the bacteria that go with clover. 

Furthermore, the tests show that the timothy 
bacteria are very poor nitrogen gatherers, and 
actually produce less nitrogen than the bac- 
teria in soil that is not planted to any crop. 

The next article will take up more in detail 
the soil solution, or “‘soil-soup,’’ and show what 
it is that the crops actually feed on. 


Each Plant Its Own Bacteria 


The whole drift of evidence from these 
lysimeter tests is to show that each 
is lant has its associated 

acteria, which become intensely ac- 
tive when they find the friendly roots 
of their associate in their neighborhood 
once more; and that the bacteria which 
work with other plants become tem- 
porarily dormant. 

There is just as much survival of 
the fittest under ground as above, the 
same warfare for space and food. It is 
fair to assume that the bacteria have 
developed their habits to fit their 
environment, just as the grasses have. 


,80 as to collect the drainage water 
each lysimeter separately. 

The lysimeters were filled with soil from an adjoinin 
og in the tanks in the same order as it was taken (in 

1 the field. 

Nine of the tanks were cropped, three were kept bare of vege- 
tation, An equal quantity of manure was applied to each tank 
mi#i0and1914. The rotation was corn, oats, clover and timothy, 
and, in the case of some tanks, timothy and non-leguminous grasses 
wplacing the clover and titnothy. 

The drainage water from each tank was measured and analyzed 
itregular intervals, and then drained off. The chemical analysis 
tows the washing out of nitrates, sulphates and phosphates, as 
rela of the mineral salts. In this article we are concerned only 
with the losses of nitrates in the drainage water, the quantities used 
by the crops, and the total of used and lost in the planted tanks 
compared with the losses from the unplanted tanks. I will 
lake Up some other features in future articles. 


Nitrogen from the Corn Crop 


Pethaps the most remarkable result of these lysimeter tests is 
found in the fact that it is the crops of corn which show the greatest 
quantity of nitrogen used and lost, though corn was the first crop 
The total nitrogen in the corn plants and in the drainage 
— 70 per cent higher than for the corresponding unplanted 
ad and timothy produced only 30 per cent more, and 
tasty alone showed 26 per cent less nitrogen in the plants and 
@ than in the unplanted tanks. 

know in a general way that there are soil bacteria, not 
attached to the roots of the legumes, which are constantly at work 
Heng soluble nitrogen from the air. ‘But the amazing thing about 

mell results is that the bacteria, which seem to be bus 

18 growing, manufactured for the corn muc 
Mifogen than the clover bacteria did for the clover; and 
lat athe ve been a considerable excess besides, for the nitrogen 
otal soil water during the corn season was the largest total 

the planted lysimeters. 


ws Timothy “‘Depressed’’ the Bacteria 
so3 Milite this: With corn there was more nitrogen than in the 


be — tanks; with timothy decidedly less. Why? There can 
tha we me explanation. It is stated in the Cornell bulletin in 


Ais suggested that some lants have the property of de- 
Pesing the formation of ilareteh, and that some plants 
Chine ag Property to a greater degree than others.’ 

timothy aay results justify a broader statement, perhaps. The 
by the tact evtedly depressed the formation of nitrates, as proved 
Was ut the total of nitrogen in plants and drainage water 
the other han in the drainage water of the unplanted tanks. On 

d, that total of nitrogen with corn was much greater 


field, 
yers) 


At any rate, mere talk aside, we have 
the startling fact that the corn found,, 
used, and left more nitrogen than the clover; and the other signif- 
icant fact that the timothy used less and left less; it robbed the 
farmer of feed and the soil of nitrogen, while corn added great 
stores in both places. If Our Folks don’t think bacteria did that 
job, please explain what did. 


Nitrogen Fixed, Used, and Lost 


The tabulations in the bulletin are by months. I have taken 
May to September, both included, as the cropping period, and 
the other sevén months as the dormant period, and figured out 
some interesting facts from the bulletin. Here are the results: 

There was twice as much nitrogen lost in drainage from one un- 
planted tank per year as from the whole nine planted ones. 

In the planted tanks 93 per cent of the nitrogen fixed was used 
by the plants, and 7 per cent lost in the drainage water. 

In the planted tanks 21 per cent of the water lost in drainage 
and 27 per cent of the nitrogen lost in drainage water were so 
lost during the May-September period. 

In the unplanted tanks during the same period 34 per cent of 
the total water and 26 per cent of the total nitrogen were lost. 

In the winter (non-cropping period) October-April, 73 per cent 
of the nitrogen lost in drainage was taken off in 79 per cent of lost 
water in the planted tanks; while in the unplanted tanks 74 per 
cent of the total nitrogen lost was carried off in 64 per cent of the 
drainage water. 

The nitrogen lost from planted tanks was about one-sixteenth 
of that from unplanted. 

It is very significant that the nitrogen losses from the planted 
tanks in winter were very small, while those from the unplanted 
tanks were heavy. There is good reason for this. The process of 
nitrogen-fixing had been going on during the growing season in 
both the planted and unplanted ground. With the coming of cold 
weather the process slowed down almost to a complete stop. The 
accumulated nitrogen in the unplanted ground then proceeded to 
wash out with the heavy winter and spring rainfall. 

It would have done the same thing with the planted ground, 
only the nitrogen wasn’t there to wash, ~ Ninety-three per cent of 
it had been turned into roots and tops, the crops had gone to the 
barn and crib to feed, and the roots remained in the ground for 
the crops following. 


Tallies with Pennsylvania Tests 


There is only room for a brief reference to the supporting evidence. 
It is given in detail in a recent article in The Farm Journal called 
“Cashin In On 3 to 2.’”’ In that article details are given of the 


40 years’ record in Pennsylvania Experiment Station tests, where 
crops were fine and production sustained without the use of any 
nitrogen whatever except that taken from the air by bacteria. 


Continued on page 35 
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A new Champion in 
every cylinder will 
mean greater power 
and speed and better 
all around perform- 


ance. 


Champion is the 
better spark plug but 
even Champions 


should be changed 


at least once a year. 


A new set will soon” 


pay for themselvesin 
oil and gas sayed and 
give you greater mo- 
toring satisfaction. 


Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. 
Blue box forall othercars, 75 cents. 
You will know the genuine by 
the double-ribbed sillimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug Co, 


Toledo, Ohio 


Windsor, Ontario 


Champion X isthe 
standard spark 
plug for Ford Cars 
and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors, 


CHAMPION 
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ductive tomato in our home garden 
last summer was a first-generation 
hybrid between Earliana and Nittany. 
Earliana is an old variety, well known 
for its early maturity, but it is not ex- 
tremely productive. Nittany is a com- 
paratively new sort which produces 
abundantly in the latter part of the season 
but, with us, is so late that a large pro- 
rtion of the tomato crop is caught 
y the first frost. 
The first-genera- 


Tis earliest, most vigorous and pro- 


— = 


found that a hybrid between Stone anf 
Dwarf Aristocrat produced 75,009 ) 
of fruit per acre as compared to 67,049 | 
pounds for Stone, the standard Parent. | 
and 40,000 pounds for the dwarf , 
This represents an increase’ of about 2 
per cent over the high-yielding pareng and 
almost 90 per cent over the dwarf yas 
Jones, at the Connecticut station grey 
a first-generation hybrid between "Stone 
and Dwarf Champion. In a four-yeary 


tion hybrid between 
these two widely- 
different sorts was 
almost as early as 


the early parent 
and as productive 
as the higher-yield- 
ing parent. 


We grew eight 
lots of tomatoes in 
our garden the past 
season. Four of 
these were first- 
generation hybrids 
and the remainin 


four were standar greater productiv- 
varieties. All four ty of the hybrid 
of the hybrids which excelled the 
Hybrid plants, started early in bands , 
ties and, through- produce large, early crops 3,000 pounds i 
out the season, we acre. Of the ® 


picked more tomatoes from our hybrid 
plants than from any of the standard 
sorts. 

Lest I leave the impression that I have 
discovered something new, let me say 
that a number of experiment stations in 
this country and in Europe have found 
that the crossing of different varieties 
almost always results in increased yields. 

My own little experiment was made to 
determine whether these increased yields 
are great enough to be appreciated under 
average garden conditions, where only 
relatively few plants are grown, and no 
daily records pt the harvest are kept. For 


actual figures which show the beneficial 
effects of crossing tomatoes we must turn 
to the experiment stations. 

Wellington, at the New York station, 


About the middle of May, 
In about two weeks brownis 


time to time, and gently, so as not to disturb the rootlets. 
certainly did! The neighbors poked fun at my lily pond at first, f 


The 
laughed last. 


I WANTED a water-lily pond, but had none, so I bought an old iron bathtub 
from the junk-dealer, painted it green and set it in one corner of t 

I filled it one-third full of —_— soil and put in enough water to make @ 

were the water-lily rootlets firml 

-pink leaves appeared, and I added water, 


yle 15 
TT more then 
i the more-produe. | | 
tive parent, and | 
was earlier thay | 
Dwarf Champion, | 
the _early parent, | 
In size of fruit the | 
hybrid excelled te 
average of the typ 
parental sorts, 
Dr. H. Frimmed, 
in Germany, tesied 
29 first-generation | 
crosses. He was ag | 
tonished at th 


creased yield of the hybrids he says: 
“The increased productiveness Whit 
follows crossing in tomatoes is siay 
eat enough to warrant the productiong 
ybrid ra on a commercial scale,” 
There seems to be no question as toi 
larger yields which may be secured ij 
crossing two distinct varieties, Ii @ 
home experiment we wanted to determin 
whether the time and effort imvolyedm 
making the crosses is repaid by them 
earliness and productiveness. We 
are now convinced that it is. 
We were particularly gratified by i 
early bearing of the pba There is 4 
greater satisfaction to the average garden 
in picking a few pounds of fruit wim 
tomatoes are selling at 20 or 25 cents 
pound than in harvesting a half-dom 


lawn. 


into the m 
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. 
baskets when the price has come 
down to around 75 cents per basket. 


Making the Pollinations 


hnique of crossing tomatoes is 
cad le. Here is how we did it: One 
fower in a cluster was selected, the others 
ping picked off. When the blossom was 
#ill m the bud stage, and before any 
len had been shed, the anthers or 
n organs were removed. This was 
easily accomplished with the point of a 
jnife. Several days later, or at about the 
time that the flowers would normally 
have been in bloom, pollen from another 
variety was applied to the stigma. The 
stigma is the knob at the end of the 
blossom, and at blossoming time is cov- 
ered with a sticky secretion. 
The crossed flowers were marked with 
or small strips of paper. If the 
ination proved successful the young 
its began to develop in a few days, and 
these were also marked by scratching a 
X on the skin. This leaves a scar 
which makes the crossed fruit easy to 
identify if picked by mistake. 

We removed the anthers from more 
than a dozen blossoms in less than a half- 
hour one evening, and these were pol- 
lnated two days later. Most of our 
pilinations set fruit and since there are 
usually several hundred seeds in a single 
fruit, enough seed was obtained to plant 
our garden for several years. ‘Tomato 
ged retains its vitality for from three to 
seven years. 

Pollinations made on the first flowers to 
sppeat are more likely to be successful 

those made later, and more seed is 
secured from each pollination. Anthers 
may be removed at any time, but the 
flowers are best pollinated in the morning, 
when pollen is more abundant than later 
in the day. 


Only First Crosses Are Used 


It should be remembered that the bene- 
ficial effects of crossing occur only in the 
first generation. Later generations show 
decided reductions in yield and also lose 
the characteristic uniformity of the first 
generation. 

A large canning company in this coun- 
tty was greatly impressed by the pro- 
ductiveness of a first-generation hybrid of 
two varieties. Unfortunately, however, 
seond and third generations of this cross 
were grown and the results have been 
disappointing. 

The cross must be made new every time 
§ fresh supply of seed is needed, but one 
ay con = that a certain cross will 
always give same in i 
itis increase every time 

Types To Cross 
Mie inheritance of certain characteristics 
m¥matoes has been so thoroughly worked 
i that it is possible to edict very 
Malrately the type of vine and color and 

Pe of fruit which will be secured when 

crosses are made. 

#0 obtain hybrids with smooth fruit, 

y Varieties with smooth and even sur- 

should be used. If one parent is 
wet ftuited, it will transmit this condi- 

the first generation. 
Sted fruit is desired, one parent must 
The other may be red, pink or 
To obtain pink fruit one parent 
el pink; the other may be pink or 
area but not red. If a yellow-fruited 
4% wanted, only yellow varieties 

be crossed. 


on Standards and dwarfs are crossed 
sec 

two dwarf Varieties. 
ecatest increases are secured when 
Deny diferent sorts such as Stone and 
_ampion are used. When two 
varieties are crossed only 


“a really great tire” 


HE Kelly Flexible Cord is the best tire Kelly 

Springfield has ever built. This statement 
is meant to be taken literally and not as a mere 
advertising catch phrase. For the new Kelly Cord 
will exceed even the record of its predecessors by 
many miles of unbroken, silent service. 

The construction of the Kelly Flexible Cord is 
different from that of any other tire. The bead 
is built in as an integral part of the carcass, mak- 
ing a stronger and yet less rigid construction, 

’ which also makes possible the use of a flexible tread. 

The Kelly Flexible Cord is sturdier than the 
former Kelly Cord and at the same time is more 
pliable. To the car owner this means a combi- 
nation of mileage and easy riding that hitherto 
never has been equaled, either by our own tires, 
or so far as we know, by any others. 


Flexible Cord 
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Farming the Nation’s 
Power Crop 


OOD SOIL alone won't grow a crop. It must be 
plowed and harrowed, seeded and cultivated. 


This was the hard fact faced by a small group of 
men in Chicago forty years ago. Their soil was the 
future growth of America; the crop—electric service. 


They knew that unless the best thought of the 
ablest men in the industry could be put at the service 
of all, it might never fulfill the high destiny they had 
hoped for it. Thus it was that these “farmers of power” 
founded the National Electric Light Association, as a 
voluntary organization of electric light and power 
companies. Concerned from the first with questions 
of economy in production and future development, 
the Association formed committees of experts, the re- 
sult of whose research was published for the benefit 
of all members. 


Today, representing ninety per cent of the nation's 


- electric service, three hundred committees are engaged 


in studying the needs of their communities and the 
problems of the industry as a whole. In its coopera- 
tive program with the Farm Bureau Federation, 
National Grange, American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, Power Farming Association, and the U. §, 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and the In 
terior, the National Electric Light Association is able 
to speak for a united industry engaged in working out 
a practical way of serving that larger group of “farmers” 
on whom the prosperity of the nation must always 


depend. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


It pays to put down concrete 
with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 


ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 


Concrete Mixer PATENTS nts 


wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 
a ‘Kwik-Mix Mixer on 30 days’ 
trial. Price reduced. 

Write for FREE CATALOG. 
BADGER KWIK-MIX CO., 
1040 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Only *5° 


a month for a few months 
—easy to own the famous 


standard WITTE En- 
gine. Uses Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Distillate or 
Gas Equip 


sent absolutely Free. No obligation to you. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1628 Witte Buliding, - - KANSAS CITY, 


WICO Magneto. Simplest and cheapest to op- 

wer. Sizes -P—all styles. 

ri 

ENGINE BOOK for my new illustrated engine book— 


» MO. 
Buit 


Cantaloupes 
By Thomas M. Smith 


loupes than have ever been 

ore. The ones that come neapes 
ideal weigh from three to five pounds 
with coarse, heavy net, oval in shape, hag 
thick, sweet green meat with small cayj 

The five-pound ones pack a sq » 
standard carrier with twelve melons, This is 
a much sought-after package and sell 
readily. The smaller ones are packed 
flat carrier holding twelve, or 36 ing 16-ineh 
carrier. A large square-head carrier is aly 
made to hold 45. 

We are often asked why our melons apm 


year we try to produce finer cant. 


profitable. Careful seed selection hag tes 


Two melons are most too much for 
mas’s little girl 


our hobby, and while part of our seed often 
costs us $10 a pound, it pays us big returns. 
Only the best is good enough for seed; somt 
growers who save the seed from culls pay 
dearly for it. They would not think of amg 
runts for breeding stock, but buy infens 
seed because it is cheap in first cost Ml 
soon as the plants begin to come up, tg 
are dusted with hydrated lime, followed ims 
few days with green copper dust, and about | 
every ten days thereafter until picking Gime) 

The aphis has never been serious, Dubs} 
soon as a hill is found with aphis om 88) 
promptly buried. Forty per cent nieotine | 
sulphate, or nicotine dust, will rout them#) 
it comes in contact with them. The fineriit} 
dust the more effective. 

For garden use a dust gun can he bougl 
for 50 cents, which does good work; for fiel 
use, get one that carries a larger amoum 
material and has a crank to operate it 

wer duster mounted on a truck or mm 

y horses dusts larger fields at lower 00st 


Green Melons Hurt the Marka 


The picking is done when the melons wil | 
slip the stem. Growers who pick greeniit) 
ruin the market for the ripe fruit that come ) 
on later. Our melons are only vinet | 
cantaloupes of No. 1 grade. The ees 
orders prove that the trade will pay a | 
price for dependable cantaloupes, ple cial 
packed right. We study our marke 
supply the demand. At first the et | 

ack did not sell any higher than other a ) 

ut soon the honest-packed 
many friends, and has sold at @ P oe 
since. We try to make each sale : 
friend, whether the sale is one cantaloupe 
carload. We are more anxious 
customer than to make a sale, for #é 
will of our customers has helped re 
business. There is a great future fs 
far-sighted grower of select cantaloupes 
will carefully grow and market thee? 
ing a reasonable price for the servo 
dered. In other words, apply 


Rule to melon growing and profit bY ™ 


i 
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— 
is 
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— an 
Don’t take chances—| ‘a. 
RED JACKET MPG. DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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[ Timely Orchard and 
Garden Topics 


When crops are far behind the season, — 
Due to rain, or other reason, 

Where stands are poor and gaps are seen, 
It's not too late to plant a bean. 


you can’t wait for showers, you can set 
ur plants when you are ready by using 
g plant setter. One man can walk along in 
an upright position and set, water and cover 
from 5,000 to 15,000 plants a day. No 
hackache—that is, not much. 


When in doubt plant a bean. The bean is 
the great garden filler, and the one crop you 
can grow on poor soil. String-beans mature 
in from 60 to 75 days, bush-beans in less 
time. Find the date of your first killing 
frost in fall, then figure back for the planting 
date, If you plant a little too late, you 
aren't out much. 


My garden marker is made thus: I took 
arear wheel from a flivver and knocked the 
iron rim off Then I drilled three-eighths- 
inch holes in the wooden rim between the 
gokes and bolted tapered lugs two inches 
wide by three inches high to it, and mounted 
the wheel on a frame made of one-half-inch 
gs-pipe, similar to a wheelbarrow frame. 
By wheeling this down the row I can space 
my hills or plants six inches, twelve inches, 
Winches, etc., by spacing the lugs. F. K. 


Yes, J. T. E., the cabbage-maggot gives 

the ghost when tar-paper disks are used. 
Hake a disk of tar-paper about three inches 
in diameter, make a hole in center about as 
big as a lead-pencil, slit this disk around the 
plant and let rest on the ground. You can 
buy the disks, if you don’t want to bother 
to make them. 


Plant some gourds. Aside from making 
good dippers, nest-eggs, etc., they can be 
used to protect cucumbers from the striped 
beetles. Saw the dried gourds open, leave 
eds and pulp inside, fill with water, and 
~ in the cuke patch. The beetles will 

the pulp instead of on the 


Birds eat red currants before they do 

white ones. Why not remember _ this 
When planting, if birds take your fruit? 
The same holds for red and green goose- 
berries, of which grosbecks seem to be 
especially fond. 


Alaska isn’t all ice and snow. ~C. D. 
McCauley sends the Garden Editor a picture 
of cucumbers, lettuce and tomatoes growing in 
lis greenhouse at Fairbanks. 


Plants raised in flats in the house are 
frequently lost by direct exposure to the 
wind, which bruises or breaks them. We 
use a discarded stock-watering tank two feet 
deep to set the boxes of plants in until the 
fim and outdoor air toughen them. The 
fides of the tank make an effective wind- 

A large box, or a deep board frame, 
cameower the purpose if a tank is not 
available, Mrs. C. B. Smith. 


Has your wheel-hoe flat-surface knives? If 
%, file the rear edges and the implement wiil 
_ drawn backward as well as when 
tthe forward. The backward stroke will, 
cutting or digging up any weeds 

forward motion may have missed. fs Ss. 


a. year my neighbor raised a great 
ty of sweet peppers. In our village 
ties ta” sale for vegetables, as everybody 
oath own. In the parish site, 15 miles 
eat there is a market for all edibles. 
Y every day there are people in our 
en want to make a short trip to the 
; site, so my neighbor let it be known 
“a egg go each Saturday morning 
car at be glad to take passengers in his 
small charge. Early Saturday 
and p gathered all marketable peppers 
tng he ed them attractively. On several 
fe took as many as 25 pounds of pep- 
Bae, x which he received 15 cents a pound. 
e of the peppers was clear 
den, aioe © sold $40 worth from his gar- 
intends ‘ was planted for home use. He 
for custe, anting a market garden this year 
mers who bought his peppers. 
Mrs. D. R. 
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Disston 
Virginian 


A high-grade 
Disston oné- 
man cross-cut 
saw. An easy 
running, fast cut- 
ting saw. A good 
saw for the farm 
wood lot. Has 
supplementary 
ndle. 


Here’s what 


-experience means 


in a cross-cut saw 


iy takes experience to make a cross-cut saw. 


For the steel must be tough and strong to 
stand the work you do. Yet it must have spring 
and life. It must be'pliable to set the teeth 
—and firm to stay set. It must take a keen edge 
and hold it without frequent filing. 


It takes experience to grind the blade so that 
it will run easy and_clear the cut....and to 
set and file the teeth for fast, clean cutting. 


When you choose a Disston cross-cut you 
buy experience. You get a saw perfected by 
85 years of saw making—a cross-cut made by 
the makers of the Disston Hand Saw—the 
world’s standard of tool quality. 


You can swing along with an easy sweep 
through wet log or frozen knot. The wood 
piles up around you and you’re fresh at the end 
of the day. For there is experience in your 
Disston Saw—the experience and skill of three 
generations of saw makers. 


Ask your hardware man to show you a high- 
grade cross-cut saw—a saw made by Disston. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Hardware dealers the world around sell Disston Saws, Tools, and Files 


DISSTON 
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farmhouse 
cottage 


j 

thirty years ago, and still = 
lighted by tbis means. 


And he buys a Carbide-gas plant for 
his home and farm buildings because 
good light saves much time in early 
morning and late evening work, as well 
as reducing household tasks by making 
it unnecessary to clean and fill lamps. 

The modern farmer’s wife also makes 
her duties easier and more pleasant by 
cooking and ironing with Union Car- 
bide-gas.” 

The entire family benefits from the 
comfort and convenience of good light, 
which prevents eyestrain and encour- 
ages reading and wholesome home life. 

Union Carbide-gas is made in a sim- 
ple automatic generator which brings 
the Union Carbide into contact with 
water in the proper proportions. From 
this generator the gas is carried in iron 
pipes throughout house, barn, grounds 
and poultry buildings, 

Union Carbideitself is acrys- 
talline material, in general ap- 

ce like crushed granite. 
tis suppliedin generator sizes 


HIS BEAUTIFUL HOMEatGreenwich, 

Connecticut, was the first house to be 
lighted by Carbide-gas; and now, after 
thirty years, Carbide-gas still lights this 
mansion. 

There are many homes throughout 
the country, the owners of which could 
afford, and could get any kind of light- 
ing they might wish—yet they prefer 
Carbide-gas because of the superiority 
of its light. 

“Artificial sunlight” is the name 
frequently given to Carbide-gas light 
because scientific analysis proves that 
it has more of the color ingredients 
and quality of actual daylight than any 
other artificial illuminant. 

Yet, in spite of its superiority, a 
Carbide-gas plant is well within the 
means of any farm owner. This is made 
plain by the fact that during the past 
twenty-five years 409,000 of these 

~ plants have been installed on farms all 
over the country. 

The modern farmer realizes that to 
be efficient and to make the greatest direct to the consumer at fac- 
income, he must have modern equip- ‘tory prices through 175 Union 
ment. He buysfarm machinery because” Carbide warehouses. There is 
he knows it willsave moneyintheend, one near you. 


During the past 25 
years, Carbide-gas 
lighting bas been in- 
stalled in more than 
409,000 farm and 
country homes all 
over the country. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, Dept. L-4, New York, N.Y. 


| Sa send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 
| king. 

NAME 

ADDRESS STATE 


Note: Every owner of a Carbide-gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
our mailing list for future helpful service. 


am not NOW 


a Carbide user. 


Full weight, 


Roofing Products 


Metal makes the safest and most satisfactory 
roofing for farm buildings or city properties. 


dences, Send for free ‘Better Buildings’ booklet. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


-to do all this work. Seed of this specially 


- apply potash and phosphate to 


| Fighting Corn Root. | 
Rot 


= 


parent. After six years of work he fg 
produced a number of different types of 
such thoroughbred corn. 

Last year Hoffer finally got his 
plants worked down to a point wher 
was ready to Start a progressive campai 
He had inbred various strains of Jg 
County White corn until he had 
them of many bad characters and potas 
the characters he desired. He had plants 
that were easily affected with Toot-rot, while 
others were very resistant. His collection 
also included many different kinds and gam 
of ears. 

These various types of thoroughhem 
were cross-pollinated in different combing 
tions and King Corn came into his om 
with astonishing results Here stood & Tow 
of corn absolutely untouched by rootas 
and with every ear almost a twin of im 
neighbor—fine, large, well-filled regulany 
shaped ears. Beside it stood another me 
of thoroughbreds that came from susceptible 
plants in which practically every plant wa 
flat on the ground, the stalks were so weak 
ened by disease. 

Hoffer’s work is a convincing experiment 
by a specialist, but the questions that imme 
diately arose in my mind are: “Can the 
farmers make these selections?” 


Community Seed-Plots __ 


I asked Hoffer about this and he replied, 
“No, I doubt if the average grower cu 
produce these pure strains. It took usa 
years or more of constant, careful work 
just a minute, though, before you put thi 
down. I do not mean that growers do at 
know enough to do it, but I doubt if may 
of them could afford the necessary time 
However, it is not necessary for farmem 


selected corn could be furnished to a grower 
and to keep it pure he would have Rec! pe 
it in a separate place at least a hali-mié 
from any other corn. Such a plot used am 
year would supply plenty of seed-corm 
his fields.’”’ After a community of farmens 
supplied with such corn it would not® 
difficult to keep the strain pure. 

This is by no means the only string tha 
Hoffer has to his bow. Coincident wil 
the search for disease-resistant plants i 
chemists have probed into the nutitia 
of the corn plant, and they have found 
some truly astonishing things. For examplg 
who would ever think that the corn plat 
could eat something that would makes 
sick? This, however, seems to be true. 
every soil there are corn poisons knowns 
iron and aluminum compounds, which @ 
corn roots, particularly in acid soils, abso 
in certain amounts. Acid soils aggravale 
the trouble, but a deficiency of potash and. 
phosphate in the soil aggravates it still mom 


Poisons in the Soil 


The relation of these poisons in the @ 
with the browning and rotting of nodes 
rather complicated. The iron and slum 
are united with other substances, makiié 
what Hoffer terms “‘salts of the hems 
metals’’ which coagulate proteins 
what the same way as the white of an @ 
is coagulated in cooking. It so hap 
that the lower part of the corm m o 
joints is filled with a plastic form of prow™ 
Since the food absorbed by the roots orem 
must all pass through the corn modes 
dangerous twins, iron and aluminum 2 
sorbed by the roots cause the coagula 
of the nodal protein, particularly wae a 
corn is grown on land lacking m poe plug 
phosphate. This coagulation tends 
the sap-tubes, causes the darkenimg 
weakening at the joints and finally bens 
the way for the tiny fungous pan 
finish the job of rotting the stal 2 is to 
The remedy for this joint trout ‘a 


lime, too, if the soil is sour. 


N egg represents one and O07 
AN half ounces of concentrates 


food, according to scien 


_ 
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BETTER ar APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Rust-resisting Galvanized Sheets are 
UILDINGS unexcelled for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Spouting, and exposed 
Gaia “= sheet metal work. Metal roofs give greatest protection from fire, ight- 
ning, and all conditionsof weather. Look for the Keystone included in 
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Eac 
Bacteria 


Continued from page 29 


And a reference was made to the Snow Shoe 
ats in which a bumper crop of corn was 
ced on abandoned land, the first year 
of cropping, by stimulating the bacteria 
with a good dose of that same 3 to 2 fertilizer 
horic acid and potash), with a bit of 

4 the side. 
weeding over the results in Pennsylvania, 
and elsewhere, you must be impressed that, 
with the correct fertilizer stimulation, the 

ria that make nitrogen, the little ‘‘go- 
gtters” that make us the dollars in farming, 
ge apparently so regulated as to groups or 
to behavior that the non-legumes, as well 
cover and alfalfa, can rely on them for a 
aficient supply of nitrogen. 

And it might be a good idea to remember 
that when we fool around with timothy— 
particularly if we need protein feeds—and 
waste our substance and energy on wheat 
md oats, we are not giving the bacteria a 
chance to make nitrogen for us in quantity, 
sad worth—-by what we pay for it—from 30 
o50centsa pound. And on top of all that 
we are saddling the crops which follow with 
inheritance in which the principal item 
is debts. 


Can Co-Ops Control Crop 
Surpluses? 


Continued from page 10 


in the farmer movement for miracles. 
do not know of any formulas of co-opera- 
tion; [do not know of any contracts that can 
be formed; I do not know of any short-cut 
ways through which you can bring about 
that basic internal spirit in men which makes 
them believe that working together is the 
wie way to work out their individual and 
mutual and industrial problems. That is a 
matter of growth; that is a matter of evolu- 
tion; that is a matter of acquiring step by 
step out of abundance of experience. It can 
not be done by any revival methods; it can 
tot be done by any short-cut methods.”’ 
Co-operative marketing on a large scale 
ius not yet proved itself a “‘permanent”’ suc- 
tes in this country—not by a good deal. 
Most of the recent efforts along this line, 
while modeling after the Danish system, 
lave overlooked the fundamental founda- 
tion feature of that system. Most agricul- 
tural leaders of wide observation and experi- 
mee are how agreed that for permanency 
We must go back and ‘‘put a foundation 
the co-operatives’’ in the form of active 


al groups which can breed the real co-op- 
tative spirit. 


I have had a silo for 14 years, always haul 
ee t to fields, and have never 
tiled to catch clover on those fields. Some 
years—1923 was one—I had a good stand. 
farmers not having silos failed to get 
any clover on better soil than mine. Further- 
more, I have applied twelve loads an acre of 
manure from silage on poor, sandy soil and 
ine stand except where there was lack 


“What's 


the matter, Johnny, do 
Your new shoes hurt?” 
Me, Granny, but 


anny, but my feet do”’ 


It is unnecessary to 
further delay that much 
needed painting job—Get in 
touch with the Lucas dealer and 
arrange through dealer and the 
painter for protection against further 
property loss, on convenient time 

payments. To provide a depend- 
able and economical protec- 

tion against weather, select 
LUCAS Tinted Gloss 
Paint. 


There is a false sense of se- 
curity in the appearance of 
some painted surfaces. It is 
unwise to delay painting until the old paint coat has worn bare. Good 
paint, properly applied on a sound ace, always wears out by chalk- 
ing or powdering. If you can rub down to the bare surface, it is time 
to repaint. The weather is getting through to the surface and deter- 
ioration is setting in. 

If you use Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint on your next paint job you will 

d true economy in its greater lasting quality. 


IT COVERS 
more square feet gallon and more thoroughly hides the surface, due to 
finer grinding of a of pure linseed oil, 
LUCAS superior methods of combining all ingredients into one perfectly 
finished product. 
IT BEAUTIFIES : 
and its beauty lasts because of its high gloss and clear, perfect shades, made 
* with pure tinting colors of Lucas’ own manufacture, possessing maximum 
permanency. 
longer because it is made of highest grade materials, scien- 
tifically combined by skilled workers of long experience. 
itively because its smooth, surface is resistant to w . Its 
preventing moisture, the cause of decay, from getting to the underlying surface. 
IT IS ECONOMICAL 
Its GREATER COVERING CAPACITY reduces the cost of application. 
Its GREATER LASTING QUALITY decreases the cost per year of pro- 
tection. 
Its GREATER PROTECTION saves costly repairs. 
Its GREATER BEAUTY increases the value of your property, reflects 
prosperity and radiates happiness. 
You can preserve your property on conve- 
nient time payments. Ask your Lucas dealer. 


Make sure you get this dependable LUCAS quality when you buy 
paint. 


Send for dealer’s name and color card. Address Dept. C-5. 


. Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA‘ 
NEWYORK . 


Gloss 


North Star Garden Tractor S00 LINE LAND GRANT TL ANDS 


The Twin Cylinder Machine 
Diese, IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Sriced Right. Book! Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 about 
TRACTOR homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTH STAR TRACTOR CO. 
2540 4th St. S, E, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Americans will not wait 


Accustomed to instant communication by telephone 
and telegraph, our military authorities realized in the 
late war that the American Expeditionary Forces could 


not depend on the communication services of Europe. 


The necessary plans, materials and engineers were 
sent over in ship loads. A world record was made by 
the Signal Corps in establishing lines of communication 
indispensable to every branch of the army. In a sur- 
prisingly short time, every American general in France 
had at his disposal the communication facilities to which, 
in America, he had been accustomed. 


Europe was sometimes startled by the amazing meth- 
ods of the telephone workers from overseas. The 
American-trained Signal Corps units invariably sought 
the shortest way, overcoming all natural obstacles to: 
extend the needed means of communication. 


The Americans were not content to wait. They ex- 


, pected and demanded the same ever-ready telephone 


connections which they had at home. The Bell System 

has set a world standard for prompt attention and con-" 

tinuous service. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
é One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


6 Cents per Foot and up. DIRECT 
Costs less than wood. Kokomo Fence FRQM FACTO 
beautifies and protects Lawns, Churches, 

neteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel. Sa SS = 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New tretenes 
Low Prices. 


SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bills. A, GOOD Hay ot Grain Unloading 
Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 83 Years’ Use. Outfit saves the cost of one to three 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 50 Years. 


Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 
the about Faint ons 

urabi 
Cards, Hf you want we. Bo it Sow, THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Ican save youmoney. Satisfaction Guaranteed, 344 Church St., Ashland, Ohio 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 


Music Every Home 


Should Own 


Continued from page 9 


its limit. A piece of modern musie 

a great orchestra is a marvelous 
ment. There seems no direction in whi 
we can progress farther. 

Never before has music been available to 
so many people in so many forms, Player 
pianos and the phonograph came years : 
and with the refinements of “reprody Pe 

jianos and better machines and 

ave led up to the crowning marvel of the 
thoes th 
All these things are good. The draw 
common to all of them is that phe, wa 
supply the thrill of creative effort. A 

1 game gives a thrill to the spectator ip 
the stands, but nothing to compare to the 
thrill the players themselves get out of 
Similarly, the first piece of melody the 
learner gets out of his violin or piano gives 
him more real pleasure and satisfaction tm 
the greatest performance of a world-famom 
artist tuned in on his super-het. 

On the other hand, there are a hundw 
standard pieces of music, far too diffe 
for the average amateur musician to pe 
form, which must therefore be enj 
through other means. They must be ob 
lected for the musical library either @ 
printed music or as talking-machine @ 
player-piano records, as we can never depend 
on broadcasting stations to supply just what 
we want, at the particular instant we wantit 


Leave Out the Trash 


All the music should be good music* an 
when I say good, I mean good in two sense= 
well-written, and pleasing to the ear. l# 
us not accumulate a lot of-trash in oF 
musical library, but only what has bea 
written by the foremost, worth-while cm 
posers. Musical trash can be bought cheap, 
but it always remains cheap, gives chem 
entertainment, stamps the owner as chem, 
and soon becomes tiresome. 


Variety, by All Means 


Music should be varied. I think that ofall 
the faults we might find with the collection 
of music in the average home, this is i 
commonest. Too often there is but Gi] 
sort, or at least very few sorts, and theg@r 
lection is lop-sided. All jazz, or allay 
strumental music, or all voice, or all seme) 
mental songs, or all popular songs, OF Wale] 
ever is the individual’s preference. The®} 
a two-fold mistake. It cramps your om 
musical taste, and also overlooks the i) 
that friends who may visit you, and 
like music, may not like the same king 
Another principle is that the music show 
be representative; that is, it should inelum 
compositions, not by a limited number 
composers, but by all the great composers 
every period, except perhaps very early 
With a library following these principle 
you can always listen to the sort of mm 
which suits your mood at the time, 14 
can entertain your friends with the 
music they like, and you can make the 
program for an entire evening which be 
just as good as going to a public comeem 


Selections for Your Library 
On page 9 I am giving a list of compe 


selected on these principles. Of coume 
may not be able to purchase all of the num 


bers specified just now, or you. may BS 


lovers agree are good, and you 
wrong if you purchase these. aan 
Whatever you do, try to oy ow 
principles enumerated above. ‘ire 
not get all of these at once, select O ei 
each group, each time you buy 
and so keep your library balaneed: | 
This suggested list is arranged ot sh | 
torically and with regard to the in ot 
types of instrument or voices l 
group I have placed first the ome a 
sonally like best, the second-best tall 
so on. These selections can be d 
ing-machine records, or well-known make 


player-piano rolls. 
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Your Alarm-Clock 
By C. S. Enders 


KS and watches are so. common 
that one seldom stops to consider their 
real value, and how much they actually do 
to us. If all the faithful timepieces in 
the United States were suddenly to cease 
‘a9. the result can be better imagined 
than described. And if it were not for the 
‘ons of alarm-clocks which “‘tick”’ faith- 
fully all the night and then ring merrily to 
warn us that time for slumber is at an end, 
well—there’d likely be many catastrophes in 
the business world first morning! 

It is sometimes advantageous to have a 
mumber of alarm-clocks about the house. 
One of them makes an excellent timekeeper 
for the kitchen, and the alarm feature can 
ig used to tell when to start the meals, or 
ail out the time when the bread or cake 
sould be taken out of the oven. Another in 
the bathroom enables the man of the house 
ip figure train-time to the minute, while he 
jsshaving, and he'll most likely be on time 
for breakfast, too! 

Alarm-clocks may be used to advantage in 
the library, the\living-room or the garage; 
qe installed in each of the various buildings, 
gich as the dairy, tool-house, or barn, en- 
ables the busy farmer to tell the time without 
stopping to consult his watch. On the busi- 
ness-man’s desk it has a place, while in the 
factory it may be used to advantage on the 
foreman’s bench, to regulate special and 
particular shop operations. But these are 
only a few of the uses for your alarm-clock. 
As you discover others, peculiar to your 
val the clock will become more and more 
serviceable to you. 


My, How We Abuse Them! 


Marm-clocks suffer abuse from the average 
omer, and this abuse often tests them to 
the limit. Perhaps it is because of their 
uual faithfulness that they are so badly 
neglected. But whatever the cause, it is 
certain that the life of an alarm-clock may be 
greatly prolonged by proper treatment. 

For instance, changes in temperature are 
Very injurious to the mechanism. Your 

k isin a warm room all day. At night 


You cat hardly expect your clock to adjust 
itself to any kind of weather—zero-cold or 
damp night air—and ring exactly on the dot 
the next morning. And yet, these are the 
conditions under which most alarm-clocks 
must serve, and often they stand up better 
under the strain than higher-priced clocks. 
i in mind these facts may make us a 
bit more tolerant when our faithful alarm- 
vary a few minutes in time. 

bly you’ve never thought of your 

ock in just this way before. It’s a 
pretty useful member of the household, 
Mitit? And so inexpensive, too! So much 
©, in fact, that many people consider it a 
sort of rough-and-ready, low-priced article 
that doesn’t require careful treatment. 


Keeping Accurate Time 


But just here is where they err. Any good 
ora er instrument must be carefully 
adjusted if it is to do good work. Do away 
with this careful adjustment and you do 
with accuracy. First-class alarm- 
ucks have movements that are adjusted to 
Bre better timekeeping qualities. The 
ea turn on needle-fine pivots of polished 
. Friction is greatly reduced in this 
Wateh-like mechanism. 
nea to say, the better you treat your 
the better it will serve you. Taking 
care of your clock is good business; it 
Prove its worth to you. 
© i two years your clock will need 
conan omy and oiling. Let your jeweler do this 
you. He has a special oil made for the 
— mand he knows — much to use and 
om put it. Amateur oiling usually 
— harm than good. 
bathroo 18 injurious to your clock. In the 
avoid m, kitchen or laundry, you can’t 
atmosphere, and the steamy 
dock Th! Tust the steel springs of your 
don’t blame the clock if 
& higher ast quite so long under such usage; 
Sema clock would suffer in the 
dock ae. Taking it all in all, the alarm- 
laith; ot of its low price and unusual 
Moms the ideal timekee: 


f 
tamed above. 


oly and set it, then open the windows.’ 
‘ou 
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Give Your Crops 
Fighting Chance 


HE best of seed and fertilizer, the most in- 

tensive cultivation is not enough. You 
must give your crops a fighting chance against 
disease—to be sure of profitable yields. 


The progressive grower recognizes this 
obstacle to harvest-time profit—he realizes that © 
a year of success, or a year of failure depends 
on his ability to forestall surface-borne seed 
and plant diseases. He can give his crops a 
fighting chance by disinfecting his seed, before 
planting, with Du Pont Semesan. 


Semesan is a new type of disinfectant. 
Easy to apply, as either a liquid or dust, and 
its cost is insignificant compared with the extra 
profits it will bring at harvest-time. 


Give your crops an opportunity to bring 
you greater returns—use Semesan. Buy it 
from your dealer, or write direct for further 
information and prices. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
8 Thomas Street New York, N. Y. 


Semesan is the first seed, plant and soil disin- 
fectant that may be used either for dust or liquid 
treatment. It successfully combats the majority 
of surface and some internally borne seed diseases. 


While Semesan effectually controls disease, it A Mercuric Disinfectant 
does not injure the seed embryo. In fact, it ac- Yesromernsihlrepnene Sua WT 
celerates seed germination, stimulates seedling ‘os eS. 


growth, and produces sturdier, heavier-bearing 
plants. 
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Sugar and Sugar Beets 


q 


= 


S. B.Nuckolsi 


HIS sugar business is a complex thing. On one side we have 

the big American sugar bowl—the consuming public which 

buys sugar and always wants it at a lower price. Then there 
is American capital—in other words, the sugar refineries. Still 
another group comprises the sugar-cane and sugar-beet growers, 
who want all they can get for their crops, and still want cheap 
sugar on their tables. Finding common ground for all these 
interests is very difficult. 

To start at the beginning, let me say that the United States 
uses about 25 per cent of the entire world’s sugar crop, and pro- 
duces only 45 per cent of the sugar we consume. The remaining 
55 per cent comes from foreign countries. This fact immediately 
brings up the tariff question. 


Low Tariff on Cuban Sugar 


Our imported sugar comes mainly from Cuba. We use over half 
of the sugar grown in Cuba. Under the present tariff laws the 
imported sugar pays an import duty of $2.20 a hundred pounds 
when it comes from a foreign country, but Cuba is given a special 
duty and pays only $1.76 a hundred pounds. The close market 
and favorable tariff makes our country a preferred market for 
Cuban sugar. Much of the sugar of the world is produced in 
regions too far from our markets to be marketed here profitably. 
The United States in 1923-24 produced 2,194,327 tons of sugar, 
of which 787,217 tons came from sugar-beets grown in the con- 
tinental United States and 1,407,110 tons came from sugar-cane. 
The bulk of sugar from cane was produced as follows: Hawaii, 
517,800 tons; Porto Rico, 363,146 tons; Philippine Islands, 323,000 
tons; Virgin Islands and West Indies, 2,000 tons; Louisiana, 
144,664 tons; Texas, 2,500 tons. The sugar from beets is pro- 
duced in the states of Colorado, Utah, California, Michigan, 
Idaho, Ohio, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Montana and Wyoming. 
Several other states produce smaller amounts of beet-sugar. 
The United States has become a 


produced in the continental United States are shippadigp 
fineries for refining, while others are refined on the plants 
where produced. 

Beet-sugars are in all cases refined at the mill whetethetw 
are sliced. Five times as much beet-sugar as cane-Sigar im 
duced in the continental United States, as the cane-sugarinduy 
is confined to two or three states along the coast of theGuld 
Mexico. The sugar-beet factories are distributed throughanamy 


of 15 states. 
The Table-Sirup Side-Line 


The sugar-beet is used only for the production of sugar, eng 


for small amounts grown for stock feed, while there is as guia § 


acreage of sugar-cane in the United States proper that 
for the making of cane sirup as there is grown for the makngd 
cane-sugar. 

Sugar-cane is a tropical plant, and it requires a long gronn 
season for its maturity. When immature it contains fom 
sugar that will not crystallize and make granulated sugar iy 
ever, these sugars can be used in the making of table simp, 
sirup from sugar-beets has a flavor that makes it undesirabei 
table use. The growing of sugar-cane to make table arpa 
commercial industry in many regions of the southern states a 
is widely distributed as an industry to furnish the growersiamily 
with table sirup. 

Sugar-Beet Industry Expanding 

The first successful beet-sugar factory in the United Staten 
established in 1879 at Alvarado, Calif., after several unsuccms 
attempts had been made at other places. The earliest atten 
was made in 1838. By 1890 several beet-sugar factonel 1 
operating and there has been a gradual increase and expaiae 
of the industry. Under the favorable sugar prices of W2® 
sugar-beet industry reached itepa 

oduction being-about 


big part in the international trade in 
sugar because of its refining business. 
The refiners ship sugar to foreign 
markets. This industry has ex- 
ded rapidly since 1914, as the. 
nited Kingdom and countries that 
formerly depended upon Germany 
and other European sources now be- 
gan to draw upon Cuba and other 
cane-sugar countries. The refineries 
of the United States do not pay an 
import duty on raw sugars which 
enter this country for refining, but 
are to be consumed in some foreign 
country. 

The expansion of the Cuban sugar 
industry has been done by the in- 
vestment of large amounts of United 
States capital in Cuba. American 
investors are said now to own or 
control 75 per cent of the sugar in- 
dustry in Cuba and to refine 70 per 
cent of the sugar exported. These 
men have found that, due to the 
difference in handling of raw sugar 
and refined sugar, it is economical to 
produce raw in Cuba and ship 
it to the Uni States for refining. 


are the chief of them: 
tariff or no tariff. 


sugar out of business. 


sugar is cheap. 


The refineries which receive raw sugar 
from Cuba are located on the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts. Refineries on 
the Pacific coast get their raw sugar 
from Hawaii and the Philippine 
Islands. cane-sugars 


Some of the 


The reason why there is so much hard feeling 
over the sugar tariff is that there are so many 
different interests in the sugar business. Here 


(1) The sugar growers in Cuba; they want a low 


(2) The cane-sugar growers in Louisiana; they 
want the highest tariff they can get. 

(3) The cane-sugar refiners; they want no 
tariff, because they own most of the Cuban planta- 
tions, and besides, they would like to put beet- 


(4) The sugar-beet growers. in Michigan and 
many other states; they want a high tariff and the 
highest possible price for beets. 

(5) The beet-sugar refiners; they want a high 
tariff, but the lowest possible price for beets that 
will maintain production. 

(6) The sugar eater, which is all of us, including 
beet and cane growers and refiners; we want cheap 
sugar, and most of us don’t care who grew it or 
what was paid for it, or what the tariff is—just so 


It is easy to see that all these interests can never 
be wholly satisfied; the best that can possibly be 
done is to reach some compromise that will keep 
them all fairly prosperous and fairly happy. We 
are frank to say that our sympathies are with the 
different interests in this order: ~-Sugar-beet 
growers, cane growers, Cuban cane growers, the 
public, and last the refiners. 


the pr 

cent higher than under the lowsg! 
prices of 1914 and 1922, Thaew 
now 89 sugar-beet factories ; 
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age .bas been increased to 


beet-sugar amounted to 4# 
cent of the world’s sugar oa} 
and 18 per cent of the sugar 


the United States. 
Beets Fit Into Rotations 


The sugar-beet is a crop that # 
planted each year, and only = 
is harvested from each D4 i 
This gives greater opportumllj 
crop rotation and diversity of hy? 
Livestock and dairy produe 
roduced on many of t se 
arms, and the returns from 
industries, and the ber of soltt 
the following crops, 
the area devoted to sugar 
Wheat, oats, barley, potatos 
alfalfa, corn, clover, 
and pasture are crops ¥ i 
sugar-beets in various 
e country. 
It is not advisable that ge 
beet be grown by itself on 
Continued on page 
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How genuine linoleum 
is made. 
Blabon’s Linoleum is made 
of finely ground cork and 
oxidized linseed oilintimately 
blended, and firmly attached 
wa — base. In Inlaid 
and Plain linoleums the pat- 
temsand colors extend clear 
through to the burlap back. 
InPrinted grades the patterns 
andcolorsare printed on the 
i! body with heavy oil 
paints. 


Write for this 32-page, 
brochure, “Pian. 
the Color Schemes 
forYour Home.”’ Beauti- 
fully illustrated in color. 
t anywhere in the 
United States upon 
teceipt of 15 cents. 


How proud it makes a woman feel to have her husband 
praise her taste and thrift! And trust the woman who 
knows values, to select Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum, 
because they are wonderfully durable. 

Blabon Rugs have a smooth, sanitary surface that is 
waterproof. They have no seams, never wrinkle or curl 
up at the edges or corners. They lie perfectly flat with- 
out fastening. Liquids spilled are easily wiped up, and 
never spoil the rugs. 

But what is more important, Blabon Rugs lighten the 
burdens of housework. Dirt can’t get ground into them. 
They never need beating or hard sweeping—just a few 
strokes with a long-handled mop, and the rug is as fresh 
as when new. 

Blabon Rugs are made in a wide range of designs suit- 
able for any room in the home—from rich Oriental effects 
for the living room, and cheery, quaint and soft-toned 
designs for the bed-room, to tile and hardwood patterns 
for the kitchen and laundry. They fit the purse of the 
careful housewife, yet are tasteful, distinctive and livable. 


Ask for Blabon’s Linoleum by name. It is sold by good home- 
furnishing and department stores. If your dealer hasn’t it, write us 
his name, and we will see that you are supplied. Folder showing 
patterns and colors of 24 Blabon Rugs sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 74 years 


is Q@ wonder for the 


” 


money 


This attractive Blabon 
Rug of genuine lino- 
leum is pattern 8008. 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 


RUGS 
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Making the ‘Old Farm” Idea Pa 


By Lee McCrae 


shay piled high with melons remind 


health, from a selling of as little as 
45 cents’ worth to tons of 


semi-invalidism to unusual 


them of their own boyhood on the § 
and that huge Mexican straw hat 


foodstuffs daily—and all in one 
year’s time—this, in brief, is the 
story of a little California woman, 
Mrs. Genevieve Glover Lund. It 
is the result of her original adver- 
tising backed, of course, by un- 
limited energy and determination. 
But it has been done. 

In the spring of 1920 Mr. and 
Mrs. Lund, two young daughters 
and their grandmother, came from 
, Omaha, Nebr., and bought a nine- 
5 : acre orchard near Glendale on the 
Los Angeles-San Francisco high- 
way. It had been the property of 
an old man who neglected the 
fruit trees and allowed the valu- 
able soil to go to waste while he 
attended auctions in the city and 
loaded the place with junk of all 
descriptions. 

Cleaning up was their first big 
job. Then Mr. Lund got a posi- 
tion in town, the oldest girl started 
to school, and the young woman, 
with five-year-old Doris for her 
assistant salesman, opened up her 
shed-like fruit-stand by the paved 
roadway about 100 feet from the 
fed: modest dwelling where the grand- 

mother held sway. 

It was the superabundance of 
junk that brought the original ad- 


filled with nuts has sold quantities 
of them for me. I actu y refused 
to sell the hat for $2 th 
day; a movie actor wanted it, byt 
I can not afford to let it go. Byen 
my picturesque hat and gingham 
dress are part of the game,” gpd 
the shrewd young woman spread 
out her hands with a comical 
gesture. 

Then, as the laughter died, she 
said: ‘It is hard work, heavy work 
for a woman, for those lug boxes 
weigh 40 pounds, and it is ‘all up 
to me,’ if you will permit the 
slang. Still the game is faseinat. 
ing because I am winning and 
because the buyers seem 
and buy so greedily, with their big 
outdoor appetites. People from 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Long 
Beach, and the smaller towns come 
to me for their canning suppli 
knowing the stuff will be fresh 
a shade under the market price, 
I even allow those I know to go 
out into the orchard and pick for 
themselves. Generosity usually 

ays. My customers always come 
ack for more.” 

“‘Cheerfulness and courtesy pay, 
too,” I suggested. ‘“‘All salesmen 
should have them, but not all do; 


vertising idea. She would capital- 
ize it! 

With a big paint-brush she made 
her signs, “YE OLD FARM.” 
Then rusty buckets and pans and 


The upper photo shows Ye Old Farm fruit-stand on 
the Los Angeles-San Francisco highway. Mrs. Lund 
painted all the signs herself. 

wielding the brush on a new sign 


that, I imagine, is one reason wh 
you out-sell all the other stan 
along this highway, and even the 
big town merchants. Have you 
no help in this big business?” 


Lower photo shows her 


quaint baskets filled with fruits 
and vegetables were placed tempt- 
ingly near the road. each with its conspicuous price label a few 
cents below the city rates. A tottering wheelbarrow, old saw- 
bucks, old-time steelyard scales (such as can not be bought now), 
big jugs with corn-cob stoppers, cider kegs, even a pair of wooden 
shoes (each of the latter a cunning hen’s nest), are receptacles piled 
high with every conceivable farm product. So novel and comical 
is the whole ensemble that no motorist speeding along the way 
but looks with wide-open eyes—and stops if stopping is possible. 

“No better sign in America!’’ shouted one flying traveler to her, 
pointing to the big ‘“‘Thirsty? Stop here!’’ canvas surmounted by 
a row of vari-colored pop bottles and little brown jugs. The 
alluring decoration was once real pop, but petty thieves induced 
her to fill the bottles with water, Easter-egg dyed. That serves 
just as well. 


oe the observant traveler gets within sight of the shut- 
tered and liberally be-signed shop he notices that every 
eucalyptus tree along the road bears the name of a different fruit 
—*‘Peaches,” ‘‘Apricots,” “‘Pears,”’ ‘‘Plums,”’ “Apples,” “Quinces,” 
“Oranges’—It gets interesting. He wonders how many, and 
reads on: “Lemons,” “Grapefruit,” “‘Persimmons,” ‘Berries,” 
“Pomegranates,” ‘‘Loquats,” ‘Kumquats,” ‘Figs,” “Olives,” 
““Mulberries,”” “Almonds,” ‘Nectarines,”’ “Walnuts”—suddenly 
he notes the big orchard over the wire fencing, then all at once 
comes to the “Old Farm” marketing-place and understands. He 
has been drawn a most willing fly into this attractive web. There 
are ‘“‘Home-grown honey,” ‘‘Home-made cookies,” ‘Eggs not a 
day old,” “Cabbages just cut,” ““Home-canned fruits,’”’ “Cider,” 
“Rooted Rosebushes,” etc. Jellies and marmalades and every 
sort of vegetable and fruit are displayed before his hungry eyes. 
bi To the forefront is a basket of oranges, ‘‘1¢ each.” 

 &§ “Many a passer-by can not take a load, has only a few coppers 
ot to spare, and would hesitate to ask for one or two or three if the 
sign said a dozen. Besides,” added the red-cheeked little merchant 
with a merry twinkle in her eyes, ‘‘1¢ each’ sounds so much 
cheaper than ‘two dozen for a quarter.’ I much prefer a busy 
nickel to an idle quarter. The big stone jar of cookies, and the 
marmalades and jellies, are grandmother’s contribution to Ye 
Old Farm, and they are as good as they look. Always there must 
be a basket of big lemons and one of red, red apples—for the men. 
a Men will buy red apples and big lemons when nothing else on 
mar earth will tempt them. 

A eo “But I find oddity lures them also. That dilapidated one-horse 


“A little. Grandmother keeps 
the cooky jar full, does some of 
the housework, looks after the chickens, and put up 500 glasses 
of jellies and marmalades last year. My schoolgirl helps on 
Saturdays and in vacation time. Mr. Lund does what he can 
when here, and I have now a handy man—a café-cook who broke 
down with a bad case of nerves and needed outdoor life—who 
tends to the gardening mostly and the plowing of the trees. Then 
I have Doris, who is a regular little watch-dog for me. She calls 
me from the orchard by ringing that cow-bell,” indicating the high 
placed bell with its dangling string. ‘But I do all my spraying, 
pruning and fruit-gathering and the arranging of my lays, 
even putting down a cement floor in the supply-house. 

“You see I have some labor-saving machines—a washer, elec 
tric iron, and a portable electric sewing-machine. The latter I 
bring right out here in front and manage to make all the sim 
garments my daughters and I wear. Often I work from 4 A.M. 
to 10 P. M., though I used to be in bed until ten o’clock each day. 
See my red cheeks? We are outdoors all the time, summer 
winter, and for lack of housekeeping time, we are forced to eat 
much uncooked food, such as carrots, asparagus, even peas rignt 
out of the pod. They are really good; we have come to like them, 
and I really believe I have stumbled on one secret of fine eS 
raw fruits and vegetables.” ; 

Then she confided another secret: “I hire a neighbor at-9 
much per jar to put up my surplus, perishable stuff day by dey, 
a woman experienced in that line of work, and one in need ol t 
extra money. Thus the unsold products come back to my <_< 
racks in imperishable, attractive shape to be sold at excellent 
prices as ‘home-canned foods.’ ”’ 


HIS idea, if carried out by every dealer of fresh foods in Ane 

would add an immense amount to our conservation, per 
would literally clean up the stands of the half-rotten, half-w - 
or wholly-withered goods that are such a trial to honest merchant 
and economical housewives. 

Two things are very much in the lady’s favor: The Calif 4 
climate with its all-the-year growth and outdoor marketing, 
her location on this extremely busy highway. But others 
failed right here, while she, in one year, has made the old p - 
a paying investment. She has done it by appealing to the ey 
and imagination of men—as well as to their appetites. 
the pictures carefully! You may see her on the screen one pes 
these days! For the moving-picture people, in their turn, are 0! 
wanting to capitalize ‘Ye Old Farm.” 
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‘Better 
sandwiches with 


better bread 
Homemade bread, baked in 


your own oven! How light, 
sweet and delicious it is when 
made with Yeast Foam. 


Tucked in the kiddies’ 
lunch-boxes, or when the 
lamily goes for an outing, 
nothing is so appetizing, so 
hunger-satisfying and so 
wholesome as’ sandwiches 
made from Yeast Foam 
homemade bread. 


Package of 5 cakes— 
at your grocer—10c 


except in name 


Ask our what you 
want to know about bread baking 
Hannah L. Wessling, formerly breadexpert, De- 
partment of Agriculture, will be glad to answer 
any question about flour, yeast, temperature, 
mixing, kneading, rising, molding, baking, etc. 


Send for FREE booklet 


NORTH- 
WESTERN 
COMPANY 
Yeast Foam Tablets 
A Tonic Food Pl 4 1749 North Ash- 
For Better Health—Se- Avenue, 


lected, whole yeast in 
easy-to-take form—a di- 
etary corrective to stimu- 
late the appetite, improve 
digestionand help youget 
greater strength and en- 


D Please send yeast cake 
for baking and free boo 
“The Art of Making Bread.” 


ergy from your food. Take 7 Please send me sample Yeast 
regularly and see how rs Foam Tablets, a tonic food for health, 
much better and stronger , 
you feel. At all druggists. ? 
Send for free sample and ,* Name 
riptive circular F. J. 
Address 
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“You know what want! 
Come on with some 
more of those Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes!” It’s 
the flavor that makes 
you love Kellogg’s— 
that simply marvelous, 


indescribable flavor. 


The flavor of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes is the talk 
of the breakfast food world. Discover it to- 
morrow morning. You’ll find out why it takes 
the corn crop of a 485-acre farm daily to satisfy 
the demand. Also delicious with fresh or pre-. 
served fruits. For sale at grocers everywhere. 
Served in all restaurants and hotels. 


We challenge the World! 


Try any ready-to-eat cereal. You 
won’t find another that even ap- 
proaches the marvelous flavor 
found only in Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


's ented inner- 

wrapper 
reserves the 

the flakes toasty- 

crisp. This is an 

sive Kellogg feature. 
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the business of producing bacon 
hogs I feel sorry for poor little Denmark, who now furnishes 
ish larder with the Wiltshire sides that the Britisher loves.” 

% spake Lord Bledisloe, a member, of the House of Parliament 
sio ig interested in raising swine, when on a recent visit to the 
Nath Dakota Agricultural College at Fargo. The English lord 
nay soon display his sympathy for the Danes, who so long have 
sda monopoly of the premium prices paid for choice bacon hogs. 
ur farmers of the Northwest, and North Dakota especially, are 
king with jealous eyes upon that trade in Wiltshire sides. 

Recent tests made at the North Dakota Experiment Station 
S dow that high-quality bacon can be produced with profit in the 
fed River Valley and nearby territory. Professor J. H. Shep- 
pend, swine specialist, and Dr. P. F. Trowbridge, station director, 
fred by the vision of establishing a new market for swine raised 
in their state, conducted a series of tests last fall to find out, if 

, what kind and type of hog make the best Wiltshire sides, 
gi what kind of feed aided most in the development of this 


thoiee- bacon. 


ik America ever goes seriously into 


What Is a Wiltshire Side? 


® Theterm “Wiltshire side” is a comparatively new one for a lot of 
American farmers. It may some day be a well-known and even 
smagic term, for the swine raiser who can furnish the market 
vith hogs making this class of bacon can be assured in the neigh- 
bethood of 10 per cent premium over the average hog prices. 
Tomake a Wiltshire side a hog must measure at least 38 inches 
from the hind legs to the neck and must weigh between 162 and 
pounds. The English market now demands Wiltshire sides 
wighing from 50 to 60 pounds, Which can be furnished only from 
hogs weighing, when alive, from 170 to 205 pounds each. The 
dressed sides must measure at least 28 inches from the ball-and- 
wéket joint to the first rib; the back fat should not exceed one 
ad one-half inches over the middle of the back or two and one- 
fourth inches over the shoulder; the depth of the body at the 
widest point over the shoulder should be 14 inches and vary but 
litle from that for the full length of the side. The flesh and fat 
must be firm. Some Wiltshire rejections are made from lack of 
fmness which may really 
be only a lack of finish. 


By Maynard W. Brown 


number of Wiltshire sides in the lot of 70 
pigs. All of the Chester Whites were 
thrown out at once by the buyers, as they did not qualify for 
choice bacon strips. The two Tamworth-Chester crossbreds were 
classed with the Yorkshires on a color basis and the red hogs were 
grouped likewise, the Tamworth-Durocs, Tamworth-Polands and 
the Duroes being classed together. 

The slaughter trial showed that the red hogs made the best 
percentage of Wiltshire sides, 20 out of 25 head qualifying—so 
far as weight, type and individuality were concerned—for the 
cuts of Wiltshire sides. More than 83 per cent of the pigs carrying 
the “red” blood of either the Tamworth or Duroc breeds qualified 
as being the kind of bacon for which the English buyers pay a 
premium. 

The results of the slaughter test showed that the best bacon— 
hogs were those carrying Tamworth or Yorkshire blood, either 2s 
purebreds or crossed with lard breeds that mate well with the 
bacon-type breeds. The investigators have learned in previous 
tests that some types of lard hogs do not mate well with some of 
the breeds of bacon hogs. The best crosses they have found are 
the Tamworth-Duroc cross and the Yorkshire-Poland-China 
cross. Other good crosses, according to Dr. Trowbridge, are the 
Yorkshire-Berkshire and Yorkshire-Chester White. A Yorkshire 
boar crossed with a Poland-China sow makes a. quicker maturing 
pig than either of the parents. On the other hand the Yorkshire 
makes a poor cross with the Duroc-Jersey and the Tamworth 
makes a poor cross with the Chester White. : 


Losses from Bruising P 


Of the 33. Yorkshires and two crossbred Tamworth-Chesters, the 
trial netted 27 head, or 77.1 per cent, that would have made 
Wiltshire sides had they been marketed in time and without 
being bruised. The detailed report of the Yorkshire group as 
made by the official grader at the packing plant ran as follows: 
Twelve Wiltshire carcasses; ten Wiltshire carcasses, but rejected 
for bruises; seven carcasses, Wiltshire type but too heavy (these 
should have been marketed earlier in the fall); two carcasses, 
Wiltshire type but lacking finish. 

The red hogs, the group consisting of purebred Durocs, Tam- 
worth-Poland and Tam- 
worth-Duroe  crossbreds, 


To get back to the tests 
Prof. Shepperd and Dr. 
Trowbridge put 70 pigs on 
‘feed and slaughter test 
North Dakota Ag- 
niailtural College, to learn 
whut type and breed of 
bg made the best Wilt- 
shires, Among these 70 
pgs Were eight purebred 

Whites, three 
purebred ~Poland-Chinas, 
une purebred Duroc-Jer- 
23 purebred York- 

from the college 
same 

and ¢ from a 
tighbor’s herd, nine cross- 
Tamworth-Durocs, 
Tamworth-Poland 

, and two Tam- 

crossbreds. 


Packers Did the 
Grading 
When the pigs were sold 


were graded as follows: 
Ten Wiltshire carcasses; 
eight Wiltshire carcasses, 
but rejected for bruises; 
three Wiltshire carcasses, 
but thrown out by mis- 
take. The grader took no 
chances; he erred on the 
side of safety. 

The groups carrying 
strains of real bacon-type 
breeds produced excellent 
percentages, all factors 
considered, of Wiltshire 
sides, the Tamworth group 
yielding 83.33 per cent 
and the Yorkshire group 
qualifying 77.1 per cent. 
The percentages, however, 
can not be taken as an in- 
dication that the Tam- 
worth breed is any better 
for the production of 
Wiltshire sides than is the 
Yorkshire breed, as the 
crossbreds in both groups 
alter the breed findings. 


October 30 the 
through the abat- 
ata South St. Paul 
Plant, and there 
Were made as to the 


but poor quality—too fat. 


The quality and type of first side are good. The second is good type, 
Third is poor type and poor quality—too 
short and blocky, too fat ‘ 


The tests seemed to 
determine conclusively 
that the bacon-type hogs 
are the ones to raise if 
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TRIMO 


Guarantees 
Good Crops 


With spring cultivating 
in full blast, no farmer 
should run the risk of 
having poor crops, which 
may happen if any of 
your equipment breaks 
down. The next time 
you’re in town, buy one 
or two different sizes of 
TRIMO Pipe Wrenches. 
There’s scarcely a single 
repair job on the farm 
that these sturdy tools 
can’t master. 


The insert jaw in the 
handle(replaceable when 
worn) makes TRIMO 
the most economical 
Pipe Wrench. It spells 
the difference between a 
few cents for a renewa- 
ble jaw and the price of 
a brand new wrench. 
You’ll find NUT 
GUARDS on the 
TRIMO which keep the 
wrench perfectly adjusted 
and save you time, labor 
money. The STEEL frame 


will NOT break—your guar- 
antee of strength and safety. 


Buy NOW. Buy t 
TRIMO and accept no other. 
Made with STEEL handles 
in eight sizes—6, 8, 10, 14, 
18, 24, 36 and 48 ins; with 
WOOD handles in four sizes 
—6, 8,10 and 14 ins. At all 
hardware and general stores. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


America’s Leading Wrench Makers 
for Nearly 40 Years. 
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Wiltshire sides are to be_ produced, 
for the lard-type groups furnished not a 
single carcass that would pass the grader’s 
standard. The Chester Whites were 
thrown out on the hoof, while the Poland- 
Chinas, examined without the grader’s 
knowledge of their breed, gave the follow- 
ing results: One off type, not a Wiltshire; 
one wrong type, not a Wiltshire; one too 
heavy, not a Wiltshire. The Chester 
Whites did qualify in the lard class, how- 
ever, bringing a premium price in this 
market. All of the pigs in the lot of 70 
received top price, the Chester Whites 
bringing nine cents and the other two lots 
fetching nine and one-fourth cents. 

Of the 7,300 hogs slaughtered at the 
plant on the same day only 85 qualified as 
Wiltshire carcasses. This is a percentage 
of less than 1.2. It is doubtful if the 
average day’s run would be much better. 


Will It Pay To Raise Wiltshires? 


So long as only a few farmers in a com- 
munity raise hogs for Wiltshire sides, the 
work does not promise to be very profit- 
able. But if several farmers raise enough 
of them to have a carload ready to ship 
at the same time, and the animals are con- 
ditioned properly to hit this special mar- 
ket, the story might be different. 

“Raising bacon hogs of this class can 
best be worked as a community proposi- 
tion,’”’ Dr. Trowbridge declares. ‘‘In this 
way the farmers can ship their animals 
together by carload lots when they are 
properly ready for market. Or if they are 
close to a packing plant the pigs can be 
trucked into the abattoir. When the 
packing plant in Fargo resumes operations 
this spring many farmers within a radius 
of 50 miles will undoubtedly go into the 
bacon-hog industry. For either as a 
community proposition where the hogs 
are shipped in carload lots to a distant 
market, or where they are trucked in in- 
dependently to a nearby market, this in- 
dustry holds large possibilities as a rev- 
enue for the small farmer.” 


Wind-Puffs on Horse 


Wind-puffs on the legs of driving horses 
are not particularly serious except that 
they are a blemish. No severe treatment 
should be given, such as cutting open the 
enlargement, or blistering very severely. 
An application of equal parts of tincture 
of iodin and spirits of camphor can be 
used and will furnish plenty of blistering 
action. Bandages are also used by horse- 
men after the horses come in from the 
road H.H.H. 


Renting Out Cows 


About those two fresh cows (see Feb- 
ruary issue, page 62) that you rented out 
on shares, each giving about 15 quarts of 
milk daily—in the first place you should 
be ashamed to hoodwink the poor fellow 
into the idea that there should be a 
division of the full amount of milk se- 
cured. You should explain to this cow 
renter friend that if each cow is producing 
30 pounds of milk it will take about ten 
pounds of grain ration per day (which 
at present prices woul cost him 25 
cents) to keep up the milk flow, in addi- 
tion to the roughage. The renter is 
therefore entitled to not only 25 cents 
for the grain but also about 15 cents for 
roughage. Now 40 cents’ worth of milk 
at eight cents a quart—which is a fair 
price—would mean five quarts of milk, 
and instead of having 15 quarts to share 
with the cow owner he has only ten quarts. 
A fair division of this would be 60 per 
cent to the owner and 40 per cent to the 
renter, or 50-50. 

I suspect the above won’t look so good 
to the owner of the cows, but that is the 
way I should want it arranged if I were the 
renter. .- C. R. Tanner. 


stock 
feeding 


Authorities recom- 
mend 1 pound Colonial 
Special Farmer’s Salt 
toeach 100 poundsdry 
feed—and another 
supply always within 
reach. Assures ani- 
mals enough salt with- 
out causing sore 
tongues. Use it on hay 
—it wont sift out. 
Write for FREE 
BOOK, “New Truth 
About Salt.” 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO, 
Dept. 11, AKRON, OHIO 
Chicago Boston * Buffalo 


Special Farmar 


“There’s a Colonial Salt for everypurpon” 


Send No Money 
30 Days’ TRIAL-10 
MONTHS TO PAY 
No deposits—No notes tosigs- 
No obligation to buy! Youtw 
= imported Harp 
ays as your own. } 
’s standard for 
more than 22 years. ime 
don’t find it the closest skia- 
ming, easiest 
est to clean separator 
market, send it back and the trid 
will have cost you nothing, 
to fit every need from 225 Ibet 
1000 Ibs. capacity. 
low as $3.75 a month. Write 


Free Folder. Get ain Prices 
pent. Mis So, Deaton, 
IS 
f j é 
LOWN 
Easy-Pay: § 


Plan. Full year to pays | =: 
30 DAYS TRIAL 


Write now for free ca 
Low prices and Liberal Easy-pay-plan 
Many shipping points i delivery 


y insure prompt 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR co. 
Box 3-D Bain! ge, N. 
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WAIT! Before you buy an Engine, Seps- 

rator, Spreader or any other 

i Galloway’s new low price; save 

800,000 pleased customers te 

faultless designs, best mat 
isfaction guaranteed, Send for cataleg, 

: 

— 
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If it is not the closest skim- == | 
mer, easiest to turn_and clean, 

and best guaranteed Separator for 

the least money, return at OUS 
Allowance made | Expense and every | 
onoldseparators| cent received 

; of any make. promptly refunded 


IS TO PAY 
—No notes tosigs- 
1 to buy! be 


own. Fully gt 
: 
ears, 

the closest ste 
t turning, quick 
separator on 

it back and thetrid 
othing. Sizes 


“Three 
of Good Milkers 


'Y worth while is the story of 
Rien Coronet, a Guernsey cow that 
recently completed a record of 968.8 
ds of fat in a year, on official test. 
To start at the beginning of the story, 
ibi’s dig up a few facts about the cow’s 
dmother, Coraletta of Trianon. This 
cow, When a heifer, was bought for $125. 


raletta, the grandmother 


Coraletta’s daughter 


4 
The granddaughter, Golden Coronet, 


Guernsey champion 


She was a heifer of plain breeding, and 
that was a pretty good price a few years 
#0. When Coraletta was mature, she 
Ws put on test and produced 406 pounds 
df butterfat. 

Coraletta was mated with a good bull 
sone of the May Rose strain. The 
tewult of this mating was Jean DuLuth 

net, who was a champion milker and 
Won 25 first prizes in the show ring. She 
M8 sold at auction three years ago for 


dan DuLuth Coronet was mated with 
88000 bull—a son of May King of Linda 
iia, later named Golden Noble of the 
lakes. The result of this mating was 
coronet, the world’s champion in 


This, in brief, is the story of a great 
fw; step by step, from a heifer of plain 
ineding, by the use of a good bull from 
mamily of good milkers. Golden Coronet, 

erepion, is owned by Simon Kruse, 
Anoka, Minn. 


[8stock farming has these 
advantages over straight grain 


f : More steady labor, i 

y labor, in- 
year round, several mar- 
oo of one, saves soil fer- . 


. 
Superiority 
Evident Try a 
Let it prove 
how much 


cream it will 
Save 


in your old 

vtia 

7 Sizes Payment 


F course everyone who buys a cream separator 
O wants the best; no one would deliberately buy 
a separator which would not skim clean or 

one which would skim clean for but a short time. 

If there is any question in your mind about which 
cream separator is the best, it is an easy thing to 
settle. Just compare a De Laval side-by-side with 
any other machine you may have in mind. That is 
enough for most people—the superiority of the De 
Laval is clearly apparent. 

~~ But if merely seeing does not satisfy you, go a 
step farther and try them in actual use. Not one 
person out of a hundred who does this ever fails to 
choose the De Laval. 

After you have convinced yourself that the De 
Laval is the best, and you know how much more 
cream it will save, e in your old separator as 

- — payment on a new De Laval. See your De 

val Agent or write our nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


Laval 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


RM WAGONS | C. Pies cach, Padtarecd. Pro. 
High or lew wheels— nip. Bool epee. Prices Start 
FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 


ultiplies one man 


. power by four, 
\ Cultivates 1 to 3 rows 


Standard Garden Tractor %, 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator or Lawnmower built f ey 
for Truck Farmers, Gardners, Florists, Nursery- hop 


men, Berry and Fruit Growers, Suburbanites, By 
Country Estates, Cemeteries, Parks and Lawn- <7aagt 
work, Write for Free Catalog. AS ; { age 
Standard Engine 
33026th Ave. S. E. Minneapolis, Minn, PLS 


most suitable for home use—and producing this size in Se 
Simonds has been able to produce a saw of typical Simon 
long, 7 or 8 
po ray your Hard- quality at a price that is less than that which you ordinarily are asked 


ware Dealer to get * 
this eeastie Sen. to pay for an ordinary saw. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


$ 2 oOo By making the Home and Farm saw in one size only—the size 
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J laying house and you will 
have to fight vermin 
all year 


The New York Egg Auction 


WAS the jinx that day, the auctioneer ~ P27 James H. Collins 


said afterwards. For when the market 
is brisk, bids come in an excited chorus the moment a lot of 
produce is put up. But that afternoon, at the egg auction, the 
only noise was made by the auctioneer himself, trying to stir up 
action. The market was “off,” for some reason, and most of the 
eggs listed on the bulletin board were withdrawn because nobody 
wanted to buy them at a profit to the poultrymen who had pro- 
duced them out on the Pacific Coast. 
An “off” day, but not for me, because on a day like that you 
can see the wheels of the egg auction to the best advantage. 
The egg auction is held every afternoon, except Saturday, at 
two o’clock, at 178 Duane Street, New York. It is the sales 
outlet of the Pacific Egg 


Producers Co-Operative, 
Inc., made up of co- 
operative egg and poul- 
try associations in Cali- 
fornia, Washington and 
Oregon. Or if you want 
to put it another way, 
it is the point of the 
wedge that was driven 
into the New York egg 
market about five years 
ago, by the strong poul- 
try associations of the 
western coast. 


Overcoming a 
Handicap 


New York is not only 
the biggest egg market 
in the world, but it will 
pay more than any other city for quality. 
“Quality” means the freshest white eggs, and 
until then such eggs had always been supplied 
by eastern poultrymen, in the nearby states— 


The auction is usually 
attended by from 50 
to 100 buyers 


previous 24-hour arrivals except, of 
the Monday sale, which lists eggs Teceina( 
Saturday and Sunday. At the moment set for the sale, some ¢ 
the eggs are on the auction premises, or “in store,” Others a, 
down on North River Pier 13, where most of the Western ogy 
come in by the Lackawanna Railroad—‘‘on dock.” Gam 
have been loaded on motor trucks, and are sold “op truck," 
subject to delivery in the New York egg district. 


Posing as an Egg Buyer 


The auction place is a long room on the second floor gis 
association’s building. Other floors are occupied by 
storage space, with a refrigerator room in the basement, 


Masquerading ag Ea 
uyers, we pick 
Some test the eggs : 

by candling 


of this afternoon's 
tion, and go wilh th 
crowd of between 
and 100 real buyer 
the sample room on the 
second floor. Then | 
sample crates of em § 
are lying open, so 
from each lot listed @ 
the catalog. Looking 
at our catalogs we find 
groups known as 4} 
“‘Hennery,” “Stand. 
ard’ and “Mednm’ 
according to size, Bil 
not quality, remember, 
These eggs are all alike 
in freshness and grading 
But some are lag 
than others, which & 
fects the price—more 
egg weight per doset i 


New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 

England. With a handicap of at least ten days’ longer shipping 
time, the Westerners hurled their graded white eggs across the con- 
tinent by the carload, sold them for from three to six cents more 
a dozen than the best fresh nearby white, made the term “Cali- 
fornia eggs’’ mean top-notch quality in the New York consumer’s 
mind—and brought consternation to the eastern poultryman. 

But the eastern poultryman is coming back. He will always 
have a natural freight “tariff” of at least a week in freshness, 
because he lives that much nearer New York. Therefore, it only 
remains for him to equal the Westerners in grading. A good many 
eastern poultrymen are now on so even a footing with the Pacific 
Coast, that their eggs, with ten days’ freshness added, bring from 
three to six cents more than the invading product. The West- 
erners admit this, for one of the sights of their auction room is 
an enormous chart, covering a whole wall, showing egg prices for 
the past five years, and on this chart the best grade of ‘‘nearby 
whites’ tops the auction product that much. 


Hard Sledding at First 


The Pacific Coast producers adopted the auction method of selling 
November 24, 1922, after trying other methods of sale. It met 
with opposition from other distributors. It was handicapped 
by the popular belief that a thing offered at auction is being sold 
that way because it isn’t good enough to sell in the “‘regular way.”’ 
But the auction method survived in spite of these difficulties, 
and is regarded by the Westerners as an economic means of 
fixing prices at a point where the supply will just equal the demand, 
protecting the producer against gluts and losses. As the consumer 
usually pays, sooner or later, for any bargains he may pick up in 
a glutted market, this protects him, too, the auction folks main- 
tain. Here is the way the auction works: 

Eggs are constantly arriving from the West, consigned to the 


auction—a New York corporation. Each sale disposes of the - 


Grade 1 than in Grade? 

As imaginary buyers, we might as well be top-notchers, 0% 
look at Group 1 listing and select: 

5 X 354 Hennery Blue Stencil Lot 407 

The left-hand figures are the lot to be sold, and the right-lilt 
ones indicate the number of cases, and we learn that this lot comes 
from a Washington co-operative association. The “X” a 
that those eggs are on the dock, 354 cases. The remaining @@ 
downstairs in the store. 

Among the samples, we find cases of eggs open for our inspect 
We can select samples, going down to the bottom layers if we 
want to—and some buyers do. Having selected specimens ™ 
take them into a place that looks like a polling booth on electiot 
day—one of a half-dozen black cloth candling rooms where Duj™ 
can test samples by electric light. Having consulted the 
chart in the auction room to see how eggs have been selling lately, 
and having compared yesterday’s prices with those on the come 
sponding day for the past five years, we decide that we will bid wp 
to, say, 6214 cents a dozen for some of that lot. 

Now, is that clear? We have picked out some of the bes em 
for our imaginary customers. We've tested samples of te 
and set a price beyond which we will not go. So we take seata 
some of the hundred-odd chairs before the auctioneer’s Tamm 
and wait for him to open the sale. 

The Bidding Begins 

He climbs up and bangs his gavel, points to a bulletin boats 
his left, that is like the catalog, and says, “Gentlemen, © r 
begin with Lots 5 and A, Group 1.” Those are our ee 
young man immediately places markers at the two lots 
and the bidding begins. , 
This is a real auctioneer. In some of the produce auctions ms 

Continued on page 48 
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Sheet 


For the roof of your house, for roofing or siding your 
barn, or for use in any way in any farm structure. 


Few industries have achieved such continual im- 


provement of product as has been attained in the. 


manufacture of sheet steel. The last two decades 
have seen a 500 per cent increase in its production. 
And this continually broadening service has been 
accompanied by corresponding progress in scientific 


. accuracy of manufacture. 


The resources of this gigantic industry have been devoted to 
the attainment of a higher standard of quality which would in- 
sure dependable service. Expert chemists and metallurgists have 
contributed their technical knowledge to the practical skill of 
experienced mill men who have had their share in the develop- 
ment of steel from its beginnings. 


The result has been a constantly higher level of quality and the 
establishing of standardized mill practice which, through accu- 
rate analysis, testing and inspection of all sheet material, insures 
thorough uniformity. 


Sheet steel is in such general use on the farms of America be- 

cause of its unusual and distinctive qualities. Its strength and 

staunchness with light weight; the ease with which it is handled 

and applied; its fire-resistant and sanitary qualities; its long 

~ eg service—all these make it singularly valuable on 
arm. 


For roofing and siding farm buildings, sheet steel is one of the 
most easily applied and serviceable materials. Properly ground- 
ed, it affords positive protection from lightning. For barn ven- 
tilators, corn cribs, grain bins, poultry houses, garages, barn 
equipment, feeding troughs, watering tanks and countless other 
uses and applications, sheet steel has advantages possessed by 
no other material. You can depend on sheet steel. 


SHEET STEEL 


TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
715 OLIVER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


on 
eel 


Send For. 
This Free 
Booklet 


It will tell you many 
interesting facts about 
Sheet steel, and will sug- 
gest new ways in which 
sheet steel can contrib- 
ute to farmsafety, econ- 
omy and convenience. 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who have 
had serious losses from White Diarrhea. 
We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of her 
experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experience. 
I used to lose a great many from this cause, 
tried many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes ot never lost one 
or had one sick after giving the medicine 
and my chickens are Jarger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum. This. germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don't wait until it kills half your 
chicks.. Take the “stitch in time that saves 
nine.””. Remember, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. Give 
Walko in all drinking water for-the first two 
weeks and see the wonderful results. Hun- 
dreds of our customers haven't lost one chick 
where they lost dozens before. These letters 
prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and v ‘igor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.”’ 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
writes: ‘My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried differ- 
ent remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally, I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. It’s just the only thing for this 
terrible disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 


We will send WALKO White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself what 
a wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can prove— 
as thousands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and greatly increase your profits. 
Send 50c for package of WALKO (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you won't lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. It’s a 
positive fact. You run no risk. We guarantee 
to refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, lowa 
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OR years the country has teemed to 

overflowing with poultry associations, 
and exhibition societies, all with the one aim 
in view: To produce and raise a higher 
standard of fowl, and to standardize the 
character of the different types. 

Now comes another—the National Poultry 
It has nothing to sell the farmer; 
not even does it solicit membership from 
him. The organization of the National 
Poultry Councii is based upon representation 
of all groups of producers. All the farm or- 
ganizations have a part in this new large 
single head to one of the greatest industries 
on the American farm. 

Its aims are to perfect at once a set of 
standards for egg grading, and by so doing 
benefit all the producers, and the marketing 
of this class of product. The farmers have 
sold their product for years on the basis of 
count, without regard to size or weight. The 
produce man was keen enough to see his 
advantage and he sorted and graded the 
eggs before they went to market, and he 
took the extra profit at the farmer's expense; 
this will be corrected. The grading standards 
will be given to the producer, and he can do 
his own grading, and secure the profits that 
would thus accrue. 

This movement has the support of all 
state and government agencies, and its bene- 
fits are for all without respect as to class. 
The office of the National Poultry Council 
is at Davisville, R. I., where any desired in- 
eee can be obtained free by writing 

or it. 


“‘Oh, look-a-here, Bill! A rooster in duck 
trousers!” ~ 


The New York Egg Auction 


Continued from page 46 


of the bidding and selling are done by mo- 
tions. But Henry L. Dunning, who called 
me a “jinx,’’ rattles away like the real 
article. 

“Will any one start them at 58? Am I 
offered 58-58-58? I’m bid 58-58-58—a 
quarter, a quarter, a quarter, quarter, 
quarter, quarter—half—three-quarters—59 
59-59—Will anybody give me 60? Do I 
hear 60-60-60-60-60—?’ 

If the market is normal, the bids will 
rattle in. We trail along until 6214, and 


drop out, but others run them up to 6434, / 


where the bidding stops. 

“Joe Levy bids 6434,” announces the 
auctioneer. ‘Sold to Joo Levy. Mr. Levy, 
how many cases do you want?” 

Out of the 394 cases, Levy takes 50, and 
any one else has the privilege of taking lots 
of ten cases or more at the same price. 
Several other buyers do so, leaving 84 cases 
unsold. 

“Telephone?” queries the auctioneer, look- 
ing at an elevated booth at the rear of the 
room. A voice from the booth says, ‘‘Stand- 
ard Grocery Company takes 75 cases at 
6434.” 


This is a telephone bid, a novel feature | 


of the egg auction. The Standard Grocery 
Company runs a big chain of stores. Its 
buyer wasn’t able to come to the auction 
room today, but they mailed him a catalog, 
and he had the samples inspected, and tele- 
phoned his bid. e and the other buyers 


Chicks Dying Fron 


How to stop it in 48 hour, 


A letter from Chas, N, Kj 
Willows, Calif., contains 
ultry raisers who are losing baby ek i 
f hicks diarrheg 
“Twelve of my chicks had 
started giving them Avicol. By the sen 
day the trouble disappeared, and now 
all as If I had 
o Avico sooner, I would ha 
re’s no doubt that Avicol} Wonder 
both for preventing and stoppi ing diem 
baby,chicks. It has a specific action ay 
antiseptic and regulator. Usually within hm 
the sick, droopy chicks are lively ang nd health 
Avicol is positively guaranteed to do the A ‘ 


Whe | 


eg ref ne gee be costs nothing to try to try 
e.surprised at the way chicks 
vigorous health, when these tablets un 
drinking water. A liberal supply of these alla 
be obtained cents to 

THE BURRELL DUGGER CO. 


When diarrhea appears ip 
your flock, stop it with Dr, Hess 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I 
works quickly. Give either ip 
the feed or add-to drinking 
water. Relieves diarrhea in fowls 
of all ages. Disinfect thoroughiy 
with Dr. Hess Dip and Disin 
fectant to destroy disease germs, 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohip 


Worms In Chicken 


Do you know that worms in chickens Gm 

much of the sickness and losses? Do 

to tell when wormy? Do y to pemely 

worm troubles? how to avoid them? Readtiim: 

free, 64-page book by Geo. H. Lee, invaied 

Germozone, the famous poultry remedy im, 

diarrhea, etc. Tells also about the important feta 

and diseases, not only of poultry but alsoof hoge-iim 

tion you would have to pay many dollars for, Amie 

copies already requested. Get one now free at the lam 
drug or seed store in your town, or send stamp 


CEO. H. LEE CO. Dept. 10, Omaha, ith 


Kerlin’s Leghorn Chick: 


$5.73 Profit eachin 1 year made by W.L, 
Mowen. World Famous White Leghom 
265-331 egg record stock, Greatest winter 

stock, supplies, shipped 
FREE Feed with chick order. i Dis _ PAT 


count if ordered now. 


Member Internat’] Baby Chick Assn, 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 16, Center fis 


“ARROW CHIX 
4 FOR SU CESS 
Profit  Makers—Early 


Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, W. 
Orpingtons, Minorcas. Lowest prices 
log free. Address nearest office. 
D. T. FARROY CHICKERIES 
Des Moi: uk 


HICKS % 


Well-hatched, well-bred, from 


selling at prices ever known. 
th. 
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e, and are posted about the 
ae by an auction representative in the 


-_., leaves nine cases of this lot unsold. 
is a rule against selling Jess than ten 

eases, except where odd numbers are left 
in this way. These nine cases may be 

t up at auction again if no one wants to 
18 them at 6434, or under other circum- 
dances they may be withdrawn by the 


r. 
Withdrawals 


is wi wal business is interesting—it 
ae poultrymen, and operates thus: 
On each lot of eggs offered, the auction 
folks set a price beforehand below which 
will not sell. Suppose we were willing 

to give 6214 for a certain lot, but the mini- 
mum price set on that lot might have been 64 
cents a dozen. (Eggs are bid on by the dozen, 
snd sold by the case.) Had nobody bid 
$4 cents, the auctioneer would have an- 
pounced that as his withdrawal price, and 
there was still nobody willing to take the 
eggs at 64 cents, would have withdrawn 


<i becomes of eggs withdrawn?”’ I 


“They will be put up at the auction again 
igmorrow,” said an auction representative 


Prand if owe do not sell then at the priée 
have fixed?” 

"They will be withdrawn again, but that 
widom happens. Today, the buyers are 
grid of a price drop. Probably they have 
eggs on hand, and won’t buy unless they get 
them below what we think them worth. 
Tomorrow their holdings will have been 
wld, and they are as likely as not to come 
back and pay several cents a dozen more 
than our asking price today.” 


Few Eggs Withdrawn 


Compared with the vast number sold, few 
tgs are withdrawn. In nine and one-half 
months, by the latest figures, 195 auctions 
were held, attended by 328 individual buyers, 
and 224,500 cases were sold, or 1,123 dozen 
eggs a minute. 

As the sale goes on, the marker boy takes 
ftom the board the lots sold or withdrawn. 
Behind the auctioneer sit clerks who rapidly 
teeord the sales and make out sales tickets, 
® that by the time the auction is over, 
docments are ready for the purchasers. 
Ten days’ credit is granted to responsible 
Purchasers, but others pay cash. The 
bidders are of various sorts, wholesale egg 
dealers, buyers for chain stores, large retail 
merthants, hotel and restaurant stewards. 
Aiy one using high-quality eggs in large 
quantities may come here and buy, and is 

to patronize the auction by a 
astem of discounts. Over the auctioneer’s 
head hangs a large sign, ‘‘Buy every week.” 
And as a buyer purchases regularly each 
Wek, he is accorded discounts. 


Why Sell by Auction? 


What are the advantages of auction selling? 
Hom the standpoint of the poultrymen, 
seems to be a saving in marketing ex- 
Pas, As the auction men put it, a single 
tullet for all the eggs shipped by Pacific 
ne Organizations gives a large quantity to 
@. It is large enough to attract buyers; 
Mitmen would be necessary with smaller 
ities. The auction method is quick, 
dliminates some of the cost involved in 
otherwise. The advantage to the 
fuehasers who come to the auction is that 
meet their competitors, see what they 
pay, have Opportunities to bid on large lots 
eent-sized eggs at different prices, 
a kept informed of price trend. 
bor “ae to be a good marketing method 
4 acific Coast associations, because 
dedar tie the largest block of their par- 
d of eggs in' the New York market. 
iether it is a good method for others, 
ft, Temains to be seen. 


Metting the Western Competition 


poul en were not slow in taking 

Reps to meet this Pacific Coast competition. 
eter was formed among New 
York trymen to ship their eggs to New 
oe them regraded and repacked 

This by their own market agency. 
five cents it possible to get from three to 
& dozen more for repacked Jersey 
Pacific Coast article brought, 


om vase 58 


Lice, Mites and 


Disease Germs Can’t Stand It 


Insures More Milk 


Carbola is live stock insurance against 
tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth and other 
destructive diseases. Carbola will give 
you thorough sanitation, increase milk 
production, and lower the bacteria. A 
year’s supply of Carbola pays for itself 
in no time. 


More Poultry Profits 
Apply Carbola to the walls, ceilings, 


cracks and crevices of your poultry 
houses. Dust the dry power—just as it 


comes in the package—on the dropping — 


boards, in the litter, in the nests, on the 
floor and on the birds themselves. Result 
—more light, thorough sanitation, health- 
ier fowls, more eggs—and no lice or 
mites. 


Paints and Disinfects 


Just mix Carbola with water and you 
have a liquid disinfectant that dries 
pure white. There is no waiting or 
straining. It will not flake or peel off. 
And it is economical—one pound covers 


about 


Give 


In Hog Pens 


Your dealer has Carbola or can get it for you. If 
not, order direct. 


5 Ibs. 75c and 10c postage 
10 Ibs. $1.25 and 15c postage 50 lbs. $5.00 delivered 


Add 25% for Texas, Rocky “Mountain States and 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
336 Ely Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. ~- 


one hundred square feet. 
Carbola a trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


20 Ibs. $2.50 delivered 
200 Ibs. $18.00 delivered. 


Points West. 


H AMPTON’ BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 

' Our 14th season hatching this 

wonder breed. Hardiest, Handsgomest, Greatest Layers. 

Most profitable of all breeds. —eomee free. Write today. 
A. &. HAM iN, Box J, Pittstown, N. J. 


Steel Wheels 


BARGAIN BOOK 


Write for my new cut 
before you 
Steel Posts 


100-Acre F. $800 Down, 8 


Cows, Furniture, Horse, Machinery, crops included for $2700; 
near town; level fields, valuable wood, good 7-room house, 
cemented basement barn. Details pg. 36, new Free Catalog. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 255F'B 4th Ave., New York City. 


$4 200% Log-Saw Profit 


ink easi ake $1,200.00 to $2,000.00 
“T think you can ly m: be 


log-sawing profit with the and Tree 
Saw, says Wm. Middlestadt of Iowa. It’s easy to 
make big money with the WICO Magneto-Equipped 


WITTE Log and Tree Saw 


Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one 
man does the work of 10—saws 15 to 50 cords a day. 
Thousands in use today. 
Just send 
FREE tor 
full de- 
Ss, pictures and low 
No obligation 


tt . sas > 


6627 Witte Building, San| Francisco, Calif. 


Do this for—.- 


CHICKS’ BOWEL TROUBLE 


(White Diarrhea) 


Use the simple, sure way |that all big breeders 

have followed for 11 years. They know. It al- 

ways works for them. It will for you too. 

Get some B-K: Your dealer has B-K in quart 

and gallon bottles. Put it in the chicks’ 
« ing water from the very first day 

they arrive. Keep it up for 10 


days. Also disinfect the incubator. 
Spray the pens, too This will 
i destroy the germs that spread in 
the droppings. White diarrhea 
will have no chance at your brood. 


B-K absolutely prevents this bow- 
el trouble. 


B-K is more powerful than carbolic 
acid, yet it contains no poison or 


acid. Much better and faster in action and saf- 
er than ordinary tablets. 
Chicks don’t notice it at all. 
Don’t put off getting B-K 
today. There is no better 
way to save your baby chicks. 
so cheap and sure. 
ck guarantee on eve- 


No wa 
Money 
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Ordinary pipe, rust-clogged after 3 years 
of service 


The Remedy 
for Rusted Pipe 


— BRASS 


Wherever you use or- 


dinary water pipe, Rust 
causes trouble and 
expense. 


Are you having rust 
trouble with the kitch- 
en water- heating 
apparatus? 

A Copper boiler and 
Brass Pipe assure the 
end of trouble there. 


And the remedy for 
trouble with pipe and , 
connections of a wind 
or motor-driven pump 
is Brass PIPE. 


Brass costs a bit more 
than corrodible pipe but 
it is cheaper in the end. 
Brass Pipe does not 
rust. 


COPPER & BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway - New York 
Let us send you Book M10 
about Brass Pre—NoCharge 


Poultry Notes in 


Passing 


HE number of chickens raised to matu- - 

rity, in proportion to the eggs set, is a 
good criterion of one’s ability as a poultry 
raiser. Success depends to a large extent on 
this one factor. 


My _ wife’s. White Wyandotte pullet, 
hatched July 19, 1924, laid her first egg 
December 5, when but four months and 16 


days old. 
Pennsylvania. E. L. McFadden. 


A fine Mallard duck ranch is located at 
Baldwin Park, Calif. It is owned by a 
retired army officer and his wife. They 
started a little over two years ago with two 
ducks and a drake, and the flock now num- 
bers 2,000. They are the wild Mallards, 
but domesticated. Elsie Duncan Yale. 


A water stand helps keep the water clean, 
and a rack over the pan prevents the hens 


from getting in the water. 
easily made. 


Two Indian Runner ducks, during 1924, 
laid 484 eggs. They began laying on Jan- 
uary 16. Ruth E. Eberly, Pennsylvania. 


For every pullet wanted next fall, six eggs 
should be incubated, says Pennsylvania 
State College. This number of eggs allows 
for a 50 per cent hatch, for a 20 per cent 
chick mortality, and for pullet culling in 
the fall. 


An egg weighing six ounces, and measuring 
six and one-fourth inches in length, and six 
and three-fourths inches in circumference, 
was laid by one of my White Leghorn pullets. 

Washington. John Wirta. 


The guinea fowl is very fond of potato- 
bugs, and if a couple of guineas are turned 
into a half-acre patch, just as the tips of the 
potatoes appear in the spring, they wi 
get every bug before they do much harm. 
With his hooked bill the guinea pulls the 
dirt from the top of the potato sprout and 

rs down in the ground for Mr. Bug. If 
e is there, the guinea gets him every time. 
If the bug lays eggs on the potato leaf, the 
guinea will scrape the eggs off into his mouth, 
and stand and pop his bills together like he 
particularly enjoyed potato-bug eggs. There 
will be no need of spraying when two guineas 
are assigned to a half-acre patch. 
Virginia. J. M. Prichard. 


Farm Poultry Flock, Cost and Income, 
Bulletin 219, Missouri Experiment Station, 
Columbia, Mo. Free to Missouri folks from 
this address. 


This device is 


Pin-Feathers 


Table poultry should be suitably fat, 
but not overfat. 

Sterility rarely affects a hen that is 
healthy and properly fed. 

There is no trouble to find a market 
for gilt-edged goods. 

The broiler in May should weigh 
one-and-one-fourth to two pounds. 

The good layer is a happy, singing, 
contented hen. 

There can not be too great a variety 
in the bill of fare. 

Care and feed are of more impor- 
tance than breed. ) 


Leghorns, White—Barron, Y. Strain 
Cornell, Cooley 
Leghorns, Brown or 


Victor Strain... 
White Rocks, Fishel and Wilburtha Straing Hr 
Wyandottes, White—Duston 
‘Rhode Island Reds, Pawnee 
Tompki train, 

Jersey Black Giants........... 


Odds and Ends—quality chicks from se 
lected stock, but breeds are 


(den EGoley 


FRENCHTOWN. NJ 


GOINTO BUSINESS 
ch every 
t 


pe Candy Factory’’ in your com We 
thing. Teoney-making opportunity unlimited, 
Big Can Booklet Free. rite for it a 


KILLS LICE FIRST i 


Amazing Discovery Kills Lice and Ver 
Like Magic, Easy Way—Praised by Thoe 
sands—No Dusting, Spraying or Gressing 


No longer need you be robbed of pod 
profits by blood sucking, life destroying i 


pests, it is a 
harmless to f 
no matter how 


are followed it seat 

to have a Wo 

ond effect on the fowls, 
ringing a big egg increase. 

Poultry raisers say, “Send me a 
supply of your Rid-O-Pest, I would " 
without it.’’ Nanny Fuller, Hilly, La. Fi 
liam Laun, of Walla Walla, Wash. 
check enclosed for $12 worth of Rid: Tian 
have no lice where before I had millions 
“I am satisfied with Rid-O-Pest, 
easiest way to get a healthy flock 0 oa 
I gave Rid-O-Pest to my friends and ; 
are pleased. Send a $6 supply. 
Welgehansen, Fredericksburg, Tex 


$1 Worth FREE With Order 


You are not asked to risk a penny to try 

treatment. To introduce this amazing prof, ei 
as Rid-O-Pest to poultry raisers the 10 day trial 
offer to send a large $2 package on a libe wit? 
Don’t send a penny—just your name and adi youn 
complete $2 treatment will be sent you regoat 
Merely hand the postman $1 and postage satiated, aa 
package and if, after 10 days you are aaa of your mone. 
to that effect ‘will bring a prompt refund 


ey guaranteed in 

e lice, ress 
RID-O-PEST COMPANY 
2525 Mutual Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


100% live deliv. 
0 ery guaranteed 
Cooley’s chicks are hatched from eggs of selecad : 
and personally supervised flocks—with egg mee 
ords of 160 to with exceptional pens rm» ( 
ning nearly 300 eggs per year. 
: 4 W. HILLYER GSD Drawer 144 FAST ORANG! 
| 
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Now it is possible to kill every louse 
on your fowls through the perfection of 
— markable, simple home treatment knows 
Rid-Q-Pest. 
Although this wi 
sure ‘death to ms 
j tel 
a or young, 
bi 
— 
a 
i 
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ife destroying lit, 
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ry ts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 


— 


A Puzzling Mizture 


ilkman: ‘In one of these cans 
AID so rich in cream. that I 
‘st dilute it with a little water. There- 
~ in the other can there is some pure 
ing-water. 
“Now, 1 proceed to pour from can No. 1 
ito can No. 2, enough fluid to double its 
contents, and then repour from can No. 2 
into No. 1 enough of the mixture to double 
the contents. Then to equalize matters, I 
again pour from No. 1 into No. 2 enough to 
double the contents of No. 2, and that leaves 
same number of gallons in each can, 
sithough there is one more gallon of water 
in can No. 2 than there is milk, so I want 
you boys to tell me how much more water 
than 


milk there is in can No. 1.” 
What should the boys tell him? 


A Free Feast 


Frank and Sammy bought a watermelon for 
@ cents, Frank contributing 30 cents and 
Sammy 18 cents. They were about to divide 
the purchase in proportion to their relative 
investments when an old gentleman hap- 
pened along. The sight made his mouth 
he induced the boys to part 


Now, the puzzling question is: How 
should that money have been divided if 
Prank had demanded an even settlement? 


Discover This River 


Take the nest of a predatory bird, subtract 
alarge United States lake, add the roof of 
the mouth, add a feathered missile, subtract 
arent, subtract a brawl, add a large city of 
the Middle West, subtract ‘‘gone by,’’ add 
the patron saint of Norway, add a limb, 
gibttact a tract of productive land, and 
the resulting letters will spell the name of a 
fiver in Florida. 
Deleted Synonyms 


The following deleted war-time message is 
temarkable in that all four spaces may be 
filed by words beginning with the letter M; 
md peculiarly enough, the words have 
Meanings so similar that they may be freely 
tansposed in their positions: 

“We pursued the enemy into a miry 
Wher? he lay anchored at our mercy; a dis- 
mal to the right of him, a dea 
to the left of him and a trackless 


tt of him. 


ANSWERS TO APRIL PUZZLES 


Dropping the mail: The ac- 
companying -diagram shows 
how the postal aviator might 
have laid a course over the 
16 stations and back to his 
tarting point in six straight 

flights. 
damping pennies: No. 1 jumps to No. 5, 
qo fumps to No. 3, No. 2 jumps to No. 5, 
*0 4 jumps over 5, 6 and 1 to 2—then 
ae back over 1, 6, 5 and lands upon 3, 
the pennies are in two stacks of three 


ck and Jill: It being clear that 60 feet 
hill is equal to 40 feet up hill, it is 
¥ ascertained that Jack accomplished 
uivalent of 1,360 feet and Jill but 
) When they met, which shows their 
; on be in the ratio of 63 to 68. As 
at Jill by five-sixty-thirds of his 
» Which Was equal to half a minute, 
, he-sixty-third of his time is equal 
vould seconds. Therefore his entire time 
athe six minutes and 18 seconds, which 
“orrect answer to the problem.’ 
the middleman: Jones started 
19 melons, which, disposed of in the 
bed, brought him in a total 


in 


af $59. 

A Caribbean 

A group: ALBUM plus ALL 
cee MALL plus QUERY plus EAR 


YEAR plus QUEEN CORE 
re ENCORE leaves ALBUQUERQUE. 


+ The word INVOICE. 
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Complete with tube, 
phones, batteries, anten- 
na wire and all acces- 
sories, for less than $25. 


The Radio Marvel 


With One Tube 


Every home in America can at last have the enjoyment 
and entertainment of high class radio— the thrill of distant 
reception—at low cost. 


For Crosley, the world’s largest manufacturer of receivin 
sets, now announces radio's wonder — the Crosley Model 50, 
one-tube genuine Armstrong regenerative receiver, at $14.50. 


This is the latest refinement and perfection of the set which 
brought MacMillan’s North Pole Messages in to Leonard 
Weeks at Minot, N.D., when others costing ten times as 
much failed. 


This is the set which gets the stations from coast to coast; 
which gives you more for your money by far, because it is 
the genuine Armstrong circuit, built by Crosley. 


In radio Crosley’s one aim is to poeete super-value, with 
quality, simplicity, certainty and reliability—to put radio 
into more millions of homes each year. 


Already, with the Crosley 50, Andie Edmondson, at Stella, 
Mo. heard 2BD Aberdeen, Scotland; Paul J. Hall at Osceola, 
Neb. heard 2LO, London, England; Lewis R. Pratt, at 
Hammond, Ind. heard 5NO, Newcastle, England; Eugene 
Barnhouse, at Brookfield, Mo. hears Winnipeg and Mon- 
treal, Can. and Springfield, Mass.; James Gordon at Fre- 
mont, Neb. hears them from coast to coast, from Canada 
to Texas, even picking up 10-watt KFNG at Coldwater, 
Miss. and 100-watt WFBL at Syracuse, N. Y.; Mrs. J. E. 
Martin, at East Palestine, Ohio, hears KGO, Oakland, 
Calif.; O. W. Bryant, at Sunset, Tex. gets Hollywood, 
Calif. 1425 miles; Crosley Station WLW, Cincinnati, 1094 
miles; Pittsburgh, Pa. 1361 miles. 


These are only a few examples out of many. Can money 
buy you greater distance or wider range? 


Get your Crosley 50 now and learn that fine radio is not 
costly and difficult, but low-priced, simple, easy and 
reliable. A Crosley dealer is nearby. 


Prices ten per cent higher west of the Rocky Mountains 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 
Powel Crosley, Jr., President 


536 Sassafras Street, Cincinnati 


Radio receiving Sets, licensed under Armstrong 
patent No. 1.113, 149, priced from $14.50 to $65 without accessories 


RADIO 
Better~Costs Less 


Three tubes on ordinary 
circuit pass signals 
straight through with- 
out materially increas- 
giving a 


tube value of 3 


But Crosley’s one tube 
Armstrong regenerative 
circuit passes signals 
several times through 
single tube, increasi 

strength each time, a 

giving you much more 


than three tubes ora 
tube value of 3+. 


Crosley 51— $1 85° 
Accessories Extra 
Two tubes. One of 
America’s most popular 
radios. Musicone recep- 
tion up to 1000 miles un- 
der good conditions. 


Crosley 52— $30 
Accessories Extra 

Three tubes. Musicone 
reception at all times. 


Crosl 


Radio’s most startling 
development. Beauti- 
ful, artistic, compact. 
Voice and all notes clear, 
natural, without distor- 
tion or a horn. Basic 
patents issued and 
pending. 
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with one-third of the melon, for which he 
paid them the entire cost, 48 cents. Then the 
arately........ 9 boys sat down and each ate one-half of the 
selected remaining two-thirds of the fruit. Of the 
ocks— with egg dd gentleman’s money, each boy took back 
r. is original investment; so their feast cost 
these facts, 
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ETTING rid of sewage is no trick 
at all in a house which has water 
from city water-mains, or a home 
water system. All that is needed is a septic 
tank, in which sewage undergoes a process 


of bacterial decomposition. The resulting 
liquid isdischarged through a drain. 
A septic tank is shown in the sketches. 


GRAVEL 
OR 
STONE 


” 


dee 


2-7" 


Baffle-plate 


“COVER 


Exterior end view 


Concrete is the material to use, because it 
will not decay. 

While this tank wag originally designed 
by the writer to be precast, the forms can 
be assembled in the pit, and it will be com- 
pleted when the concrete has hardened and 
the forms have been removed. : 


New Concrete Sep 
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By L. C. Hill 


The cover and baffle-plates may be pre- 
cast, the plates being set in the tank after 
the forms are removed, as shown in the 
drawing. On account of the weight (ap- 
proximately 800 pounds) it is suggested 
that the cover be cast in two or three 
sections, making it easier to handle. The 
cover should be reenforced with heavy 
woven-wire fencing. 

The complete tank, including the two 
baffie-plates and the cover, requires 20 
cubic feet of concrete. A mixture of one 


tic Tank YF 


leading to it. This tile should py 
about one-quarter inch apart and 
joints covered with pieces of 
or heavy tar ya to prevent the soil fall 
entering the tile. In laying the gig 
slopes as stated on the drawing sho 
carried throughout, avoiding pockelg 
they will greatly decrease the efficiengy 
the system. 

Twenty feet of tile per are 
quired in the absorption when laid; 
sandy or porous soil; in heavy 
as clay, gumbo, etc., 30 or 35 feet perpas 
are advised, although if the bottom 
trench is filled with gravel or stone agave 


part Portland cement, two parts screened 
sand »nd three parts crushed stone or gravel 
is recommended. The sand should be 
screened and be free from soil or other 
organic matter. The gravel should be clean 
and the entire mass should pass through a 
screen having three-quarter- 


in the drawing, 25 feet per person wi 
prove satisfactory. 

As there is always more or less gas prema 
in any sewerage system, the vents shill 
be placed as shown, which is in accordant 


with most state laws. 


inch openings. 


Use only enough mixing 
water to produce a “quaky”’ 
mixture, for an excess of mix- 
ing water greatly decreases 
the strength of the concrete. 
Each excess bucket of mixing 
water used will decrease the 
strength of the concrete as 
much as if two buckets of 


ABSORPTION 


cement had been left out; this 


applies to ally concrete work. 
Materials required for the tank, using 
1-2-3 mixture, are as follows: 
Portland cement... ... 5 sacks 
Screened sand........ 10 cubic feet 
Gravel or crushed stone 15 cubic feet 
The tank should be buried at least two 
feet, or below the frost-line, and should be 


. located at least twelve feet from the house. 


Four-inch bell tile should be used between 
the house and the tank, all joints being 
cemented. Four-inch plain straight tile 
should be used in the absorption bed and 


(Editor’s Note: Blue-prints of 
drawings can be furnished for 20 cents 
set. Address your letter to the I 
House Editor, and ask for blueprint 
Septic Tank, May Farm Journal. youd 
not want to go to the bother of 
your own septic tank, there are #8 
manufactured ones on the market thatg® 
good service. Write for names @ 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1227, free from the De 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, ¥: 
is a good one on septic tanks] 
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SLOPE TO TANK. 
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GROUND LINE 


TILE TO BE LAID ON 3% 
SLOPE TO ABSORPTION BED, 
1% SLOPE IN THE BED. 


Gi. 
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Cross-section elevation 


Vent-pipe to be located at end 


of 


sorption 
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HE great treasure everyone seeks 
is happiness. Is there anything 
that counts. more towards finding it 
than ‘the surroundings in which we 
live, our homes, our grounds, our build- 


_ Every farmer wantseconomical build- 
€ wants conveniences to lessen 
the work of his wife--and daughters. 
He wants his farm to be the kind of 


Hidden treasures on your farm 
Some guiding facts to help you find them 


place to keep the children interested. 


There is nothing more helpful in 
realizing these ambitions than perma- 
nent, repair-free, concrete buildings of 
Lehigh Cement. They are storm-proof, 
rat-proof and expense-proof, and they 
certainly give a farm a prosperous look, 

See how many building suggestions 
in the list at the right appeal to your 
good business judgment. 


How to get Permanent Satisfaction—whatever you build 


(1) Get Dependable Materials 

Reputation for dependability has made Lehigh 
ent the largest-selling cement in the world. 
The dealer. who’ insists on carrying Lehigh 
og does so in the face of constant pressure to 
et you the “just as good” brand. Is it not 
Kasonable to expect such a dealer to protect 
Your interests in every way and to handle a line 
1a thoroughly dependable materials? Let 
the Bluie-and-White Lehigh Sign guide you to a 


(2) Get Competent Workmanship 
The Lehigh Portland Cement Corapany pub- 
lishes free illustrated bulletins and fadbiots 
which any farmer can confidently follow. The 
easiest, approved methods of building are de- 
scribed. Secure them from your Lehigh dealer 
or write to us. 

On work requiring a contraetor, remember | 
that a contractor who insists on using dependable 
materials is likely to put skill and dependability 
into all that he does. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


.. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WASH. 
Buffalo Kansas City New Castle, Pa. Boston Philadelphia 
Richmond Minneapolis 


“Mason City, lowa * Omaha Pittsburgh 


CEMENT 


Make Concrete 
of Lehigh Cement 


for 
Permanent Satisfaction 


Barns 
for low upkeep 
Barnyards 
to keep live stock healthy 
Cellars 
to keep dry and clean 
Cisterns 
for clean, soft water 
Cooling tanks 
to increase milk profits 
Corn cribs 
to keep out rats 
Dairy houses 
for clean handling of milk 
ping vats 
or healthier stock 
Drain tiles 
to utilize more land 
Feeding floors 
to fatten live stock 
ence posts 
to save money 
oors 
for economy 
ootings 
to save buildings 
Foundations 
for permanence 
Gate posts 
for fine appearance 
omes 
write for our special booklet 
describing convenient and 
attractive homes 
Tce houses 
or cheap cooling 
anure pi 
to prevent loss of fertilizer 
Poultry houses 
for permanent, sanitary floor 
tanks 
or sewage dispos 
Sidewalks 
for convenience and cleanli- 
ness 
Silos 
to safeguard crops 
for safety 
Stairways and steps 
to end 
Storage cellars 
to hold crops until prices are 
right 
Troughs 
or healthier live stock 
allows 
to raise fatter hogs 
Water tanks 
to protect water supply 
Well covers and lines 
for permanence and sanita- 


tion 


Free booklets! 


If you want information 
on any of the above, check 
the subjects in which you 
are interested, sign your 
name and address, and 
mail to us or to your 
Lehigh dealer. You will 
receive free of cost our 
bulletins and booklets. 
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Thequality of your lamps 
is as important as the 
quality of your oil; 80 

Edison MAZDA 
Lamps. Their filaments 
are strong and accurately 
focused; their bulbs are 
ect fastened to their 

9; and their i 

is uniform. 


MAZDA 
é LAMPS 
This is the emblem of 

identification of the Edi 
son Auto Lamp dealer 
you see this sign. 
q 


How often has a lamp 
gone “dead” when you 
were far from aservice 


4 station? Forsafety’ssake, 
E dealer will sell you a kit 

of spare Edison MAZDA 


Lamps—one for each 
socket on your Car— 

so well packed that they 
will withstand the rough- 
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Look at i claps » and you will soon see that it is Niagara Falls. The ra) 
e them rises the mist from the Horseshoe Fall. Goatla 
Fall at the upper right 


hard digging for subways 


How Some Famous 
Places 
Look from the Air 


A photographer in an airplane 
snapped this chute jump 
from the height of f 3,000 feet. 
The parachute pee as if it 
were in the water, but it isn’t. 
Notice the parked 


autos 
© K. & H. 


the 
morial at 
D. C., with hundreds of men, 
id ¢ skatin 


On right is 
Me 


plants here now 


; 80 ae This is New York ; ; 
D gouthern tip of looking northward from the ids are in the 
lew a new at Battery Park. This is the ond the 
nts j uld get if he came up the bay by © K. & H. : 
4 
tely lerlaid with solid 
pri but 
© é H. BE 
heir i Below is another Niagara vi 
a ‘oe Fall is clearly visible. Only opposite direction, The shape ors 
| over American Fall, on 
© K. & dH. 
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Subscribers to 
The Farm Journal 


and very unusual offer to you. 


There are over a million readers of The Farm Journal. 


We Have One Hundred Thousand Collections of Our Seeds 
Ready To Send to the First One Hundred Thousand Farm 
Journal Readers Who Have Gardens, Who Write for Them | 


Each one pf these collections contains 
twenty large ten-cent packages of our 
leading varieties of vegetable seeds, such 
as Schell’s Yellow Bountiful Beans, Schell’s 
Black Knight Beet, Schell’s Pearl Radish, 
Schell’s Special Strain of Big Boston 
Lettuce, and others, twenty in all, such 
as are grown in every garden. 


These Twenty Packets of Our Leading 
Vegetable Seeds Are Worth $2.00. . To 
introduce ourselves and our Schell’s 
Quality Seeds to you who have never 
planted them, we agree to supply them 
for $1.00. But we want no money now— 
and this is our unusual offer: 


We have faith to believe that every 
reader of The Farm Journal is honest, 
therefore simply write for one of these 
collections, say you saw our offer in this 
paper and wegwill send you one of these 
splendid collections of valuable varieties 
postpaid—plant the seeds and grow the 
crops and thus get acquainted with their 
superior quality. After you have grown 


SCHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


They Grow Better—They Yield Better 


Tenth and Market Sts. 


We Want You To Get Acquainted, 
This Year, With 


SCHELL’S QUALITY SEEDS 


We Want You To Know from Actually 
Growing Them Yourselves That 


They Grow Better —They Yield Better 


Thousands—yes many thousands of Farm Journal readers are now well acquainted 
_ with the superior quality of our pure-bred high-yielding seeds, for they have been 
ylanting them for years and yet there are many thousands of you who 
uve never even heard of Schell’s Seed House, Th 
desire to have you plant our seeds now, that is why we are making this wonderful 


Attention! 


perhaps 
e House of Quality, aid it is our 


them if you are then pleased and glad we 
sent them to you and the crops were en- 
tirely satisfactory to you, then on Septem- 
ber first send us $1.00 in full payment of 
them. If you are not satisfied, simply 
write us saying so and we will cancel the 
charge. 


We know you want the best quality 
seeds and we know we have them—let's 
get acquainted—send today—just say— 
“Please send me postpaid one of your 
collections of twenty packets of your 
leading varieties of vegetable seeds worth 

2.00. If I am pleased with the crops they 
produce I will send you $1.00 on September 
Ist, which will pay for it in full—if I am 
not greatly pleased I understand I am to 
pay nothing.”’ 


We Are Ready Now To Send One Hun- 
dred Thousand of These Collections— 
Send For Yours at Once. After you once 
plant Schell’s Quality Seeds we know you 
will want them always. 


Harrisburg, Penna. 


FE] | HAY PRESSES 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- ays 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 

serymen, Fruit Growers, 
try Estates and Lawnwork, 


2578 University Ave. S. E. 


and Power Lawnmower 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


MEN WANTED 
able fruit trees 
me shrubbery. Big demand. Complete coopera- 


Commission paid weekly. rite for terms. 
(Est. 1887) PERRY MURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, 


POTATOES 
For blight, destroying bugs, fleas and beetles 


USE THE OSPRAYMO 


The wheels do the pumping and the air chamber 
holds a strong, constant pressure which drives fine spray 
mixture home to every part of foliage—dsbove and 
below. Sprays potatoes, 8, vegetables—4 or 6 rows 
at once. No cost for power. Don’t buy ny acne 


until you 
line. In- 


sprayers. Write direct 
to-day for catalog te 
Field Force Pump Ce. 
Dept. 4, 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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By William H. Leach . 
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HE time to start the war on @gml 

early in the spring. If the fir | 
coming from the eggs are destroyed, ‘thy 
work is done. One destroyed in the | 
means thousands less for the seneng 

Several experiments made with gu 
traps show that it is possible to destroy | 


AF 


The fly-trap with screen removed from 
sides to show construction 


flies wholesale by means of a 


very simple 
The Piping Rock Club of Ne 


trap. 


York was so successful in its experiment] ’ 


placing traps near the stable thaw 
not necessary to screen the porches 
Mount McGregor Sanitarium has usedit 
traps with success. The a were placed 
near the garbage cans, for are 
effective breeding places for flies. ~~ 
The Mount McGregor trap is mea 
two sections. One part which has woot 
ends and is surrounded on all sides 
fly screen, contains the trap propel i 
other part which contains the bait diam 
ber is the base fitting to the trap. 7 
trap is baited with decaying meat oti 
The flies throng to the bait chamberai 
then are crowded, or choose to got 
the one-half-inch square openings 8 
apex of the bait chamber. From @) 
trap they seemingly can not find thet 
way out. When many flies af (im 
caught they can be destroyed by plaaig) 
the trap in boiling water. Then eh 
moving the top the trap can be and 
set for a new catch. 


Fly-Paper Holder 


When using sticky fly-paper, hang ita 
the ceiling, where it is not only outa 
way, but near the favorit 
resting-place of the 
fly-paper should be rolled i 
to a cylinder witht sticky 
side out, thus 
with ‘wire? papel 
clips at eactget 
Since the stieky coating 


liable to drip from ple 


the center of 
stout cord ‘with 
one end through ths 


then up throught fiy 
cylinder to small hook or serew@r 
center of ceiling. The fly-papet 
will thus rest upon the tin lid, #8 
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| Swe Clover—When | 


To Cut It 


By H. W. Hulbert 


“CITHY don’t more farmers grow sweet 
clover?” is a question I hear fre- 
is that they have been 
gable to make the crop into hay of good 
quality. The woody growth of sweet 
dover as it reaches maturity, and the 
bitter taste due to the coumarin it con- 
gins, have been the principal causes for 
fivestock refusing to eat it. On this ac- 
count many farmers have thought it to be 
tically worthless as a feed. However, 
di kinds of livestock will eat sweet clover 
jurage, and the hay, too, when cut 
and cured at the proper stage. 

Sweet clover, like most of the common 
games, contains a large amount of pro- 
in, thus making it a valuable feed for 
gowing stock and milk production. 
Analyses made at Idaho Experiment 
Station indicate that sweet clover is about 
equal to alfalfa as.a feed for livestock. It 
carries about the same amount of protein, 
is only slightly lower in carbohydrates, 
and is very little higher in crude fiber. 
The biennial yellow sweet clover is higher 
in crude fiber than the biennial white. 
This is important in the selection of the 
species to be used as feed for livestock. 


Hay Crop the First Year 


Unless sweet clover fis cut at the proper 
slage the second year, however, it is likely 
to be stemmy and unpalatable. The 
first season’s growth of sweet clover is not 
coarse and woody and may be cut for hay 
inearly fall.‘ In sections where more than 
one crop can be obtained the first season, 
the crop should be cut when the plants 
have made about a 30-inch growth. 
: The proper time to cut the first crop 
the second season will vary considerably 
indifferent localities, depending very much 
upon the climatic and growing conditions. 
In no event should cutting be delayed 
until the flower buds begin to show. This 
i shown very conclusively by date-of- 
cutting figures secured at Tdaho Experi- 
ment Station. Sweet clover was cut at 
stages—when 30 inches high, in the 
bud stage, and in the late-bloom stage. 
The yields of air-dry hay secured from the 
Various cuttings were as follows: 
Biage of Green weight Per cent of Yield of 
cutting peracre dry matter air-dry hay 


Winches tall... 18,177 26.9 
Bad stage... 14,525 32.1 4663 
8,383 48.6 4054 


Notice that the yield of air-dry hay not 
oily decreased in ‘the later cuttings, but 
that the percentage of dry matter in- 
teased considerably. This shows that 
the quality of the hay kept decreasing, 
Pa the inerease in dry matter un- 
- btedly was due to increased woodiness 
: the stems. In addition, the later cut- 
ngs contained larger percentage of crude 

- Part of the decrease in the yield 
yn the later stages was due to the 

many of the leaves dropped off 
" he plants reached maturity. If used 
», the maximum tonnage would be 

seeured if cut in the early stage; besides, 
ts would have a better chance to 

Ons, & good second crop. 
sity fertile soils sweet clover makes a 
Ba growth in the spring, and the 

ten will not show flower buds until 

Ui la hts are Several feet in height. 
; ie conditions it is very essential 
=. first oma be cut when the plants 
30 inches high. In 
F Where there is little rainfall and 
to rey may be necessary 
the 30, crop for hay before it reaches 
S-inch height, if hay of highest 


ality and palatability is to be obtained. 


- some one else in your neighborhood gets in ahead 
of you. WE CAN START YOU SELLING AT g srarkK NURSERIES, Box 8. W.512 s 
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‘I Mades339.75 in 
Sales in First 2 Weeks 
ThatI Sold Stark Trees 


“In 9. weekly reports I have sold, IN JUST 
MY SPARE TIME, $1,038.00 worth of Stark 


Fruit Trees, Ornamental Shade Trees, Shrubs, 
Hedges, Vines and Rose Bushes. In addition to over $ 

Commissions PAID to me, I also WON A SPECIAL SALES 
PRIZE :on each one of the 9 weekly reports. I didn’t believe 
that possible when I answered that Stark Bro’s ad,” declares 
Fred G. Wilcox, a “spare time” Stark salesman in Michigan. 


Most Pleasant and Profitable 
SUMMER Spare Time Work 


In PENNSYLVANIA, ELI SAHLER, a 26 EYSE Stark Salesman is t:emendous! 

old farmer, made $1,837.85 worth of Stark HELPED by the fact that ours are TH 
ee sales in last 12 weeks, just in hisspare | LARGEST NURSERIES in the WORLD 
time. In 3 days A. C. WINTERNHEIMER | —THE OLDEST IN AMERICA. Our adver- 
made $159.25 worth of sales to his INDIANA | tising campaign reaches 36,000,000 (thirty-six 
neighbors. R. E. BEAUCHAMP gathered in | million) Americans every year and makes 
$150.00 worth of orders in his first 3 days’ work | selling easier for every Stark Salesman. 
among his ILLINOIS friends. SHERMAN | Tens of Thousands order trees in the 
ROBBINS, a new KENTUCKY man, made | Summer for Fall and Spring Shipment 
$583.70 worth of sales during his first week. | and Planting. 


SUMMER Sales-Making Outfit—FREE! 
Your Selling Outfit is given to you. Hun- During the SUMMER, you will be given 

dreds of irresiatibly attractive Natural Color HUNDREDS OF SALES PRIZES, i 

Photo Prints of all best varieties of Apples, | CASH COMMISSIONS PAID WEEK- 

Shade Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Hedges, Ross | TOUR LOCAL 

Bushes, etc. Will interest and convince | ABOUT US! All banks KNOW we are 

EVERY ONE YOU CALL ON. RESPONSIBLE AND RELIABLE. 


Start NOW—Make M 
During SUMMER Spare Tine PALO 
COUPON! Uselt TODAY. 


ONCE! CASH PAY WEEKLY... Louisiana, 

Address S.W.512 defile your Stare. Balen H 

STARK BRO’S NURSERIES, 
Largest in the World 

At LOUISIANA, MO. for 109 Years 


| Send For Book of 


200 Home Plans! | »*% 
You can buy, direct-from-mill, just the home you want, and save 
$200 to 000. Ready-Cut saves 30% labor, 18% lumber waste. We 
also sell at wholesale, barns, farm buildings, highest uality lumber 
and other maieriel shipped right to your station. Write for books 
and prices. 


Send Us Your Bills to 


Get our lowest, freight-paid, _ Garages $87 up. Barns, Hog and 


wholesale rane. Mail us your Poultry Houses. Ask for “200 
list of lum for any job, an@ Home Plans,” “Barn ” or 
we will estimate it | ath 5,000 ~ Building Material Catalog. Save 
building material bargains. money on highest quality material. 


Four Big Milis—We ship from one nearest you 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTAGLISNMEO 1665 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
631 Gordon Street ; DAVENPORT, IOWA 


57 
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(oleman 
Quick-Lite 


**The Light of a Thousand Uses’’ 


VERY Every 
Night @ Quick-Lite Gasoline 
Lantern. The Coleman Quick - Lite 
more <iht than 20 old style lanterns. 

with common matches. Makes and 
burns its own gas from common gasoline. 
Gives 40 hours brilliant service per gallon 
of fuel used. No daily filling—no wicks to 
trim—no chimneys to clean. Has mica 
chimney—is wind-proof, storm-proof, bug- 
proof. Can't spill fuel even if tipped over. 
Dealers sell -Lite La 
‘Satie. 
action ran our 
qua your Dealer 


can't 
tory B ‘Dept. FJ-38. 

THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 
PHILADELPHIA Cricaco Los ANGELES 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, ONTARIO 


Style LQs27 Style LQ427 
Price $7.50 with Built- 
in Pump 
$8.50 


| 
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The New York Rov 


Auction 


on account of superior freshness. But the 
repacking cost several cents a dozen. It was 
necessary to do the work with high-priced 
city labor, in expensive rented premises, 
and of course.express was paid on every egg 
sortéd out into a lower grade. Any one with 
half an eye can see that the strong co-opera- 
tive associations on the western coast, 
shipping eggs right in the first place, so they 
needed no repacking, had the advantage. 
They are entitled to it, in my opinion, be- 
cause they have overcome the handicap of 
being so far from market, and also because 
they are older at the co-operative game. 
Encouraged by their success, the Eastern- 
ers started an “independent” egg auction 
last year. Having learned something about 
grading from the Westerners, they thought 
they might learn something about market- 
ing. And they did! But it was the expensive 
kind of lesson that experience teaches. They 
had this handicap of repacking in New York. 
They didn’t have the big supplies of eggs 
that draw bidders to the original auction. 
And I am told that there was too stiff an 
organization charge connected with the 
enterprise. The Easterners were not so old 
at the co-operative game as the Westerners, 
and their auction was not a success. t 
that, their difficulties were mostly home- 
made, and they may profit by them later. 


Largely a Question of Grading 


Among dealers, there is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion about the auction method of 
selling. Some find it convenient to buy at 
auction, but more dealers believe that per- 
sonal selling is better. In at least one case 
a New York sales agent, after finding nearby 

poultrymen who agreed to grade and pack 
faithfully so that it is not necessary to re- 
pack in New York, and who stuck to it, has 
been able to get from three to five cents a 
dozen more than the Pacific Coast folks get 
for best quality, by selling to exacting cus- 
tomers. Three to five cents a dozen more is 
nothing to the hotel steward who wants the 
best grade of fresh white eggs to serve in 
the shell. The certainty that every egg will 
be satisfactory to his guests would be worth 
a dollar more if he couldn’t get it cheaper. 

New York eats 5,000,000 eggs daily! 

The auction sales average 
around 1,000 cases daily, according to 
figures given me, though on some days the 
sale may reach 2,000 cases. At that rate, 
less than one egg in ten eaten by New York 
is sold at this auction—about half enough to 
supply the Bronx! And only one grade of 
eggs is sold by auction—the dealer and con- 
sumer have to go elsewhere for their fresh 
brown eggs, their western browns and whites, 
their southern-gathered whites, their re- 
frigerator eggs, their seconds, dirties, frozen 
eggs and other grades that find some place 
on the Big Town’s bill of fare. 

There is real feeling about this egg auction, 
and the Pacific Coast invasion, and I can 
understand and sympathize with it. 

The other night I saw a moving picture in 
which a gigantic hotel doorman in a gorgeous 

uniform coat and cap, after years of awing 
ordinary folks with his magnificence, came 
down one morning to find a younger and 
bigger doorman on the job, in a more re- 
splendent coat-and cap. He was stripped of 
his uniform and put in the hotel wash-room. 

That's about the way eastern poultrymen 
felt when the Westerners came into the 

ze market of the country, which they had 
ar in security so long. But the West- 
erners are entitled to great credit for over- 
coming the handicap of distance, and beating 
the Basterners at their own game—for a time. 

And there seems to be no doubt that; 
with the same careful handling, the East- 
erners have, nothing to fear, and much to 
learn. . Already, they have restored the dis- 
tance that the. Westerners annihilated for a 
while in seven-league boots. And they can 
do still better if they emulate the Westerners 
in organization. New York goes right on 
eating its egg-per-capita every day. 

New York’s population is growing at a 
rate that will enable the three-year increase 
to eat all the Pacific Coast eggs now being 
auctioned. Briefly, there is room for all! 


Insure your crops 


The investment 
dollars in 
Spray equipment 
save many 


thousands of dollars 
Auto Spray No. a 4 
large capacity wheel. 

ow Sprayer fog 


8 few 
Auto, 
may 


A Sprayer for 


Every Purpose 


THE E. C. BROWN CO. 


857 Maple St., Rochester, N.Y, 


AGENTS 


Youcan sell PremierKnife chee 
to housewives, restaurants, stores, 
9 out buy. Sells for 
ritet rattractive 
PREMIER MEG. CO 


r. . CO. 
Dept. 37, Detroit, Mich. 


That's what L. E. Haffner, 


A one-man outfit. Bores 
kind of soil, 60 to 100 festin 
Drills through hardest rock, 
wherever it is to be had. 
Write today for free 


—averaged $180 per week with team 


One Improved PowersWell Machin 


= 


FARM FENG 


DAYS’ TRIAL. 
30 Select from 89 of 


Wire, Roofing. Delivered F 
on approval at Factery Prices. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Save = third. Write f 


South A 
Water Bag 


Plowing or harvesting, have . drink of 


cold water whenever you 
Appell’s South African Water Bag. 
Appell’ s, often called the “magic water 
bag,” keeps water cold in hottest one 
by evaporation principle made 

bie by construction of bag and import: 
ed flax fabric from which it is 
Used by men in the field for 5 years 
Sold by Hardwarc, Sport 
Department Stores. If your en 
cannot supply you use the coupom 
order direct. Made by 


Kish 


HIRSCH-WEIS MPG. CO., PORTLAND, “OREGON, 
Send Appell’s Water Bags postpaid a¢ — 
No. of bags___size_gal. 
Send to 


2-gal. $1.50; 34-gal- $2.00 
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| 
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Continued from page 49 
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Suga 

: ces best with a crop rotation— 
in which there is a small grain 
ae  jegume hay crop, and sometimes a 
vultivated crop. The production and 
ed barnyard manure from livestock is also 
tial to the best production of sugar- 
The of the beet—tops, 
pul ‘and molasses—are valuable livestock 
eis Very few of the farms growing qupar 
beets devote more than 20 per cent of their 
tillable land to sugar-beets. 


Farm Management Principles 


Where crop is grown in competition with 
other one od the grower has the choice of 
selecting different crops for his land, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the relative re- 
turns and merits of the crop will determine 
the acreage of the crop grown. These returns 
and merits of a crop may be other than 
ial profit in some cases, for there are 
some individuals who give considerable 
weight to their personal likes and dislikes in 
glecting their farm work. There are usually 
many factors that determine the choice of a 
qop, and growers will place different values 
on these factors. Some individuals may be 
wrong, but as a whole the assumption that 
qrops are grown on their relative returns and 
merits should be correct. 
The relation of returns from competitive 
qops does not as a rule remain constant year 


area. Taking sugar-beets, we find that 

grea where the average yield is twelve tons 
an acre we have the variation in yields for 
different growers ranging from 22 tons an 
gere down to yields so poor that the crop is 
not harvested. We also find that this same 
grea may under favorable seasons have an 
a as high as 15 tons or as low as nine 
tons during an unfavorable year. There is 
also the variation in the price that the 
grower may receive for his ton of beets or 
bushel of grain for any given year, i 

relation changes continually. 

These few of the many factors show how 
hard it is to determine what the development 
of our sugar-beet will be. nder 

t conditions it should continue; under 
favorable conditions it might decline; 
under more favorable conditions it would 
probably be expanded. 
: Hand Labor Required 
Sugar-beets is no crop for lazy folks. The 
op requires more labor than do most of 
te common farm crops. The harvesting 
Mequlires great physical effort, The thinning 
and require somewhat tedious hand- 
labor operations, The cultivation must be 
done with care, especially when the beets 
ate small. The preparation of the seed-bed 
must be well done, but is very similar to the 
Work required in the preparation of land for 
of common farm crops, 

T planting and preparing of the seed-bed 
is done early in the spring and the harvesting 
Hdone late in the fall. This has a tendency 

me the season of field work on many 
and in many cases gives opportunity 
for better seasonal distribution of labor. 
farmers will not grow sugar-beets in 
crops, others ore glad 
opportunity for more days o' 

profitable on the farm. 


Growing Beets on Contract 


beets by contract. ‘The price is ified, 

refiners furnish the fin 

“ want planted. This selling of the crop 

meirect before the crop is planted is not 

lke r vipat to some farmers, while others 

Th assured market at a known price. 

boosting the sugar-beet, some say that 

hy cd contains no elements other than 


elements to the farms through the 
Maste products of the s r-mill, and in the 


sugar 
iether 1 comes from beets or cane, and 
discussions as to the relative merits of 


beete or ane-sugar are without foundation. 


alter year or for individual growers of a ape 
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more Riverside 
Cords. I have two 
that have gone 6,000 
miles and they look 
like they had been 
run only 1,000 miles. 
Hereafter nothing 
but Riversides for me. 


Willi Sele, 
Cloquet, inn, 


gave me. 
J. R. Johnson, 
Pingree, N. D. 


You Can't Buy Better Quality 
So Why Pay More? 

We want to sell you a Riverside Tire on the basis 
of high quality. We say to you that a Riverside 
Tire will do all any other tire can‘do. 

They are guaranteed to run 10,000 miles on 
your car. They often go 18,000 miles. What 
more can any other tire do? So why pay more? 


Built to Our Order to Equal the Best 
Satisfactory service and long mileage are built 
into Riverside Tires at the factory under our 
supervision. They cost as much to make, con- 
tain as much or more good live rubber, just as 
strong fabric, and are as carefully made and in- 
spected as any tire regardless of price. 


Compare Riverside Tires Only 

with the Best Standard Tires 
Riverside Tires are not to be compared for a moment with 
tires made lighter and smaller on purpose to sell for a little 
less or a little more than our tires. They are to be com- 
pared only with the best standard makes of superior 


quality. 

Riversides are the safe tires for you to use. Big hea 
blocks of live rubber and extra thick side pa So vod 
husky ribs grab the slippery roads and are your greatest 
protection against skidding. 

Sater at Our Risk 
Our 53-year old guarantee protects you. Your money 
ou have not received your copy of our Auto Supply 
Catalogue, just drop us a dosbeued | requesting one. 


Have used a pair of 
Riverside Cords fora 
| year,over 10,000 miles 
--and they are still 

. Other cords 
put on at the same 
time are gone. 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


Colson Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 


THE CLIPPER 


Models for All Needs 
There three things that 


NEW PRICES! 
Empire-Baltic 
Separator 


Cream 


‘ an 
Louisville, Kentucky | | Albaugh-Dover Mig. Co. 
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Greatest Step-Savers 


reads about and (if she does not 
already possess them) plans to purchase as soon as possible 
all the modern step-saving devices that have been perfected for the 
present-day housewife. But while she envies the chic ladies pic- 
tured in alluring kitchens and sighs for a bungalow like the first 
prize in the home-lovers’ contest, mother must not overlook the 
little step-savers in most homes—the lively boys and girls. Their 
surplus energy can be very valuable, if converted into real help. 
Any mother will admit that it is easier, much easier, to do-all 
the trivial tasks about the 


Bee: progressive homemaker . 


By Bonabeth G. Brickell 


Children naturally take pridg in hey 
things, and they can help mush wi 
a yard and flowers. They can use a basket to gather tia 
that accumulates, to be burned later. And children will Daal og 
weeds, if they understand that flowers can not grow and bln 
when they are choked by the weeds. 

First attempts at bed making may bring laughable results by 
pillows can be shaken, and wrinkles smoothed out of siuaam 
before you realize it, the beds look nice enough for any qian 
day, with the best of equipment, is not easy, but it helium 
‘that a child can hangs 


house than it is to teach 
tiny, untrained hands to do 
those tasks, but patient 
teaching brings about two 
results: The child is taught 
to do his share of work, as 
well as play, and gradually 
mother realizes that many 
things are being done for her. 

If the oldest child has been 
carefully taught to do a 
number of things, the younger 
children take helping much 
for granted. As soon as a 
baby can get about the 
room, he can help mother 
put his toys away, if there is 
a box to hold them. After 
helping many, many times, 
he will learn to put them 
away, without the help. 


The preparation and serving of meals is a simple matter in this 
vacation camp for mothers 


stockings and 
while mother does 
ing up. A mother 
of rejuvenation 
really begins to 
and she can hasten 
too. All the 
button in front cia 
toned by tiny 
bloomers should havea 
on the band in orders 
tinguish the 
back.  Stoeking 
will never pull or diag 
children are taught 
while fastening theme 


T takes hurrying 
ning to make 
drive to 
be prompt, but it Savaimr 


After learning his lesson 
about toys, he can learn to 
hang his coat and cap on a low hook, and mother will not need 
to pick up these garments. At this point, though, father must 
help by setting a good example, for men often feel that their 
presence is not recognized unless their belongings are spread 
about the house. 

When a number of papers and magazines come to the home, 
keeping them piled on a table is an easy task for a child, and a 
little praise helps hasten the work and straighten the piles. And 
while doing this, the usual litter that accumulates in the living- 
room can be collected. By using more praise and more patience, 
it is surprising how soon_a little girl can put a room in order, use 
the carpet-sweeper, and do the dusting. Of course, this is not a 
careful, weekly cleaning, but it is a daily ‘‘straightening up.” 


NE secret of helpful children is helpful toys. A little broom 
will sweep as well as a big one and is just right to keep porches 

and steps clean. A little iron, with a stand and holder just like 
mother’s, has been used so much and so happily, that now my 
little helper irons ever so many plain things, and irons them well. 
Water systems are fiue, and I am going to have one as soon as 
ever I ecah, but the lack of one is not.the worst calamity in the 
world, if the burden is distributed. Small buckets, with bales 
that do not cut tender hands, will be used often and willingly. 
Little daughter used such a bucket to water 


eral minutes if 
children can 
leaves, clean handkerchiefs, gloves and change for aa 
So if, like myself, your mechanical step-savers are Mola 
than realities, do not overlook the energy which fills tia 
of your children. Some day they will be glad you taughht® 
help, and if the family works together, maybe mother Calimas 
few books, rest oftener, or go to her club more regulanijaas 
strong for the God-given step-savers right in our homest 


Camp for Mothers 


HE farm women of Vanderburg county, Ind, believiig@ 
“all work and no play” is as bad mentally for Jill si=# 

Jack, have inaugurated an annual farm women’s camp fom 
all men and children, except babies in arms, are excluded: 

The camp is held each August. It is located in @ 
historic spot on the banks of the Wabash River, and exists for the 
sole purpose of giving the farm women a real play-day. Tae 
a daily program given under the direction of the home Gam 
stration agent of the county, but little except recreational feature 
are provided, although experts from Purdue University 
and give lectures of especial interest to farm women. 

Besides her own bedding and toilet. supplies, each woman tabs 
the following provisions with her to camp: One pound of 
ham, one live chicken, one-half 


our entire flock of young Leghorns last 
summer, and she did not mind the work 
in the least. She fed them, too, five times 
each day. By gathering the eggs, she saved 
me hundreds of steps with the poultry 
work alone. 

When wood is used for fuel, it can be 
hauled to the house in a small wagon, and 
chips and cobs can be carried in light 
baskets. Children like to do chores when 
father is doing his, and any feeling of im- 
portance or co-operation makes tasks ever 
so much easier. 


Never, never has one forgotten his 
pure, right-educating mother! On 
the blue mountains of our dim child- 
hood, towards which we ever turn 
and look, stand the mothers who 
marked out to us from thence our 


life; the most blessed age must be ~ 


forgotten ere we can forget the 
warmest heart. You wish, O woman, 
to be ardently loved, and forever, 
even till death. Be, then, the 
mothers of your children.—Richter. 


lard, one dozen eggs, twelve potatoehia 
ears of sweet corn, one quart-of sna 
ready for cooking, one small 


bage, one-half pound. of sugar, 


beets or carrots, one onion, 8% a 


twelve peaches or apples, one-B 

of rice, one pint of preserves OF iely, 

half pound of butter, one-half 

raisins, and one-half pound of colle 
Each woman takes her 

to prepare the meals and, followia® 

meal, washes and dries her owft 

Continued on page 62 
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18 desirable dress, No, 475—5, made of 
TT hive-checked gingham, is in one straight 
jength, from shoulder to hem, with a flounce 
of plain blue, stitched onto the skirt portion. 
A rose pattern in white cross-stitch trims the 

edge of the flounce, also the applied 
tl on the sleeve. The simple lines of 
the dress make it generally becoming and it 
is easily made. There are seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, only. The 
material is stamped for the tucks, and the 
for the narrow belt. It comes in 
tena 32 to 42 inches bust measure, and in 


address Needlework De- 
urnal, Washington Square, 


Dress No. 475—5 


Economies in Kerosene 


When using an oil stove get the food ready 
to put on the fire before lighting the burner. 
The flame should be turned down as soon 
a8 the food is boiling, since water can not 
be hotter than the boiling point unless it is 
confined in an air-tight vessel. Water 
should not be kept boiling all the time in a 
ti-kettle. It is better to turn the flame 
out and relight when necessary, for matches 
Me cheaper than oil. Avoid heating the oven 
Lit is not in use. The bottoms of all 
“ooking utensils should be kept clean and 
Dolished both inside and out. Lime shotld 
hot be allowed to accumulate in a tea- 
a ®. Lime and soot are poor conductors 

t, resulting in a waste of fuel. 
Pe 4 good grade of oil and keep the con- 
N t tightly closed and in a cool place. 
yigleny the stove when a flame is near. 
8 better to be safe and turn out all the 
ate first, Keep the burners or wicks 
si and remove at once anything which 
be kept on he stove 
: clean by rubbing occasionally with a 
Plece of flannel] dipped in vaseline. y 
F. C. Hendershot. 


NAMEL or 

granite ware pans 
E will last longer without chip- 
| Ping, if when new they are put in a 
Pen of water and boiled, then set 
in the same water to cool. 
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Come out the Kitchen 


Greater freedom for the enjoyment of farm 
life can be yours—thanks to the new labor- 
saving devices. 


Important among these are the new types of 
Perfection Oil Ranges which lighten the work 
of farm cooking. These new ranges have liter- 
ally brought city convenience to the farm, 
for their powerful burners generate the same 
intense heat as do gas burners. 


‘Big, substantial, good-looking, and equipped 
with every convenience, these ‘‘grown-up”’ oil 
stoves are capable of handling all the cooking 
of a big farm kitchen all the year around,— 
and doing it with so little effort for either the 
stove or the cook, that kitchen cares are 
greatly simplified. 


Why worry along with a coal or wood stove 
when a clean, convenient Perfection Oil Range 
is obtainable? See them at your dealer’s. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL Propucts Co. 


7366 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
. In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co,, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


PERFECTION 


Styles, sizes and prices to suit every need. 
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Gas FRIES 


(Steak Joday — ish Yomorrow) 


T greater satisfaction than to know that your 
cook stove will cook any kind of food you wish to 
serve your family? 


Frying requires a hot, close-up flame — the kind always 
to be had with a 


NESCO 


OIL COOK STOVE 


The burner creates a clear, clean, blue gas flame. This flame 
rises through the grates, strikes and spreads out under the utensils. 


It is economical, too. One gallon of kerosene will run one burner 
for 25 hours. 


Drop in at your dealer’s and ask him to show you the features of 
NESCO —the Rockweave Wick, the Burner, the Leg Leveling Screws, 
Extra shelf room, Sturdiness and Beauty. You'll like every one. Have 
him send a NESCO right up to your kitchen so that you can prove 
for yourself. Write for descriptive circular to 


National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Sec. G, 907 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


ST. LOUIS GRANITE CITY, ILL. NEW YORK MILWAUKEE 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO *NEW ORLEANS PHILAD) 


Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: 
Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 


Send 15 cents in coin for a handy Refrigerator 
Bowl with cover in Nesco Royal Granite Enam- 
eled Ware. Use it for safely storing foods, 
warming up, etc. In addition you will receive 
a copy of our new book, ‘‘Nesco Better Kitch- 
ens." Addressr National Enamelitg & Stamp- 
ing Co., Inc., Section G, 907 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Camp for Mothers 


Continued from page 60 


The women spend part of thers 

fishing, reading, or in other rent in 

ways for which farm work egy be 

little time. Those who play stringala! 
struments take these to.camp wit 

and an impromptu orchestra ig formed, 

This orchestra plays at the evening 
fire sessions when stories are told, vin 
are given, and any one who hagg talent | 
for entertaining is supposed to exercise it 
Corn, potatoes, and, 

ere is no ‘dressing up” in 
wardrobe of the 
consist of knickers, bathing-suit, andy 
kit ‘apron. 

e camp is equipped with 
venience to lighten labor, ine oe 
there was an electric washing-maching jp | 
stalled by a company which ¢ongidem) | 
the advertising obtained by the equipment | 
as ample payment for the work of jngaih| 
ing the machine. The camp also boat! 
a talking-machine of the finest typewih| 
stacks of records, also furnished a of 
charge by a company desiring to adye 
tise its machine. This gave the canpen | 
an opportunity to hear records whichthey 
might not otherwise have heard, aig 
joyable and enriching experience. 

Plans are already going forward i 
next summer’s camp, which pce 
the demonstration age and the mem! 
of the camp committee, will be fargupenm 
to any of the preceding camps. 


THE UNSNEEZED 
SNEEZE 
A Farm Bureau Recitation” 


Full many a song of the loved and lost 
Has been borne on the evening breeze; 
But I sing of a grief that has no relief, 
Of the sneeze that I could not sneeze. 


Kerchoo, that’ll do; kerch—Oh, let hergi 
No matter who hears or sees}; 

But I try in vain, for it comes not aga 
That sneeze that I could not sneeze. 


Oh, the size of my sighs, as I wipe my eye 

And sway on my tottering knees! 

Oh, the tears I have shed, as I bent aj 
head 

For that sneeze that I could not sneea#l 


Full many another I have failed to smothe 
But none could my woe appease — 
Like the one that I mourn, though it Git 


unborn, 
That sneeze that I could not sneeze. 


Now perhaps, some day, in the faraway 
On some wind-swept isle of the seas, 
I shall meet the ghost, unloved, unlost 
Of that sneeze that I did not sneez® 


And Oh, if I do, what a loud “Kerchoor 

Will startle those silent seas; 

How the earth will quake and the heave® 
will shake, 

When I’m sneezing that unsneezed sneedt! 


Kerchoo, that’ll do, kerchoo, let her 6 
No matter who hears or sees; a 
My sorrow is past, for I’m sneezing # 
That sneeze that I could not snee#el 


are likely to co me 
teakettle and - lids sal | 
burnt fingers result. Hold andl 
empty spool over the hole, ali 
from underneath screw into mah 
large-headed screw to 
spool in place. 


FREE 
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| Recipes for Rhubarb 


B and fig preserve requires 
spe of rhubarb, cut in small 
wea: three lemons, juice and grated 
or one pound of figs, minced; four 
| ‘unds of sugar. Combine the rhubarb, 
| F-and sugar, and allow the mixture to 
| and overnight. Then add the juice and 
4 of the lemons and cook the mixture 
dowly until it is thick, turn it into glasses, 
ad when it is set, cover the preserve with 
n. 
For rhubarb puffs use one cupful of 
four, one teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of milk, 
pe tablespoonful of melted butter, one 
(beaten), rhubarb sauce. Combine all 
ie ingredients, except the rhubarb, in 
the order given, and beat the mixture until 
¢issmooth. Grease individual molds or 
qups, and into each put three tablespoon- 
fuls of rhubarb sauce and then one table- 
ful of the batter. Steam the puffs 
for 20 minutes, and serve them warm with 
gream and sugar or with foaming sauce. 


Make foaming sauce with two-thirds 
ofacupful of rhubarb juice, one cupful of 
sugar, whites of two eggs. Boil the sugar 
and the juice until the sirup threads, pour 
vitover the well-beaten whites of the eggs, 
and beat the mixture until it is smooth 
and-thick. Serve the sauce cold. Cher- 
fies, strawberries, raspberries, peaches or 
apples or other fruits can be used in place 
of the rhubarb. 


Rhubarb pudding makes a pleasant 
change from the usual run of puddings. It 
requires one pint of rhubarb sauce, one 
pint of bread-crumbs, one-third cupful of 
melted butter. Mix the butter with the 
crumbs. Arrange the rhubarb and the 
rumbs in alternate layers, having a layer 
crumbs on top. Sift cinnamon and 
nutmeg over the top, and then bake the 
pudding ina moderate oven until it is 


Rhubarb conserve is made with: Two 
cupfuls of rhubarb, cut fine; two cupfuls 
of sugar; one orange, juice and grated 
find; one lemon, juice and grated rind; 
tne-half cupful of blanched’ almonds, cut 
m small pieces. Combine all the in- 
gedients, except the nuts, heat the mix- 
ture until the sugar is dissolved, then boil 
rapidly until it is clear. Add the nuts 
pour the conserve into glasses and seal 
with paraffin. 


Baked rhubarb: Cut the rhubarb into 
mull pieces. In a glass or china baking- 
Place a layer of rhubarb, sprinkle it 
generously with sugar, and alternate in 
way until the dish is filled. Sprinkle 
Sugar over the top, add small pieces of 
ter and grated lemon rind or cinna- 
mon. Bake slowly until it is well done. 
pla baking gives rhubarb a rich 


Statement of the Ownership and Management of 
Farm Journal, published monthly at 
Philadelphia, Pa., required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912. 
publishers, WiLMER ATKINSON Co., Phila, Pa. 
lor, ARTHUR H. JENKINS, Jenkintown, Pa. 
aging Editor, None. 
Manager, C. F. Jenkins, Phila., Pa. 
F. Jenkins, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Jeakin enkins, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. H. Jenkins, 
Pa.; Alfred F. Jones, NewYork, N.Y.; 


ard, Wyncote, Pa.; Grover F. Fox, Palmyra, 


The Farm Jou: 
rnal has no bondhold mort- 
"fees or other security holders. 


“uo F. Jenkins, Business Manager. 
subscri i 
seventh day of me this twenty 


ALBertT S. Wray, otary 


SHORT CUTS TO FOOD MEN REALLY LIKE 


treat 
inonly 20 seconds extra 


Do you know what wonderful, new goodness raisins 
add to old, familiar rice pudding? With no extra 
work, the rich fruitiness of raisins makes it a real 
feast-day dessert—6ne that puts a new sparkle in 
their eyes all around the table. After all, what is rice 
pudding without raisins? 


And Raisin Rice Pudding is most inexpensive! If 
you make it from left-over cooked rice, that is an 
economy. If you use uncooked rice; no egg is needed 
and that is an economy again. 


_Many time-saving recipes for raisin dishes are 
given in the folder, “Short Cuts to Food Men Really 
Like.”’ Use the coupon to send for it—also the new 
46 page book, “Recipes with Raisins.” 

Raisin Rice Pudding:—Wash 1% cup rice and mix with 4 cups milk, % 


teaspoon salt, 33 cup sugar and 1 cup raisins. Bake in very slow oven until 
thick, stirring two or three times. (With cooked rice, use 134 cups rice, 


2 cups milk, 2 beaten eggs with salt, sugar and raisins as given above.) 


The New 
“Market Day 
Special!” 


Plump, tender seedless raisins 
grown in the famous San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento valleys of 
California now come in this new 
money-saving package. Ask <a 


your grocer for it 


° Grown and, packed by 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
CAL 


A co-operative association of 16,500 individual growers 


gun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
FREE -thevaluable folder, B-405, Fresno, California _ | 
“Short Cuts to Food Men | Please send me free of charge, as indicated by crosses: | ; 
Really Like” —and also the O The folder, ‘Short Cuts to Food Men Really Like. q 
new 46 page book, “Recipes | The 46 page book, “Recipes with Raisins. 
this coupon and mail it | 
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——Bake cookies. mamma 


tho hly in the 
year after year. 
their time and temper. 


Children like the healthful and tasty food that is baked quickly and- 
Boss Oven. More than 2,000,000 women depend upon it, 
A boon in warm weather. The guaranteed glass door 


Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on 
all Good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stoves 


Most sanitary and easy to clean, Thorough ventilation permits the baking 
of different foods at the same time. The asbestos lining saves fuel. 
There is a style and size to meet every requirement. Sold by hardware, 


furniture and department stores. Insist upon getting the genuine, stam 
with the name—BOSS OVEN. = sii 


THIRSTY? 


cious true fruit soft drink. Make a gal- 
lon from one tube! Orange, Lemon, Lime, 
Grape, Root-Beer, Raspberry, Cherry. 1 


Tickle our alate 
with a glass of Fam- 
Ly-Ade, deli- _ 


special excavation. 
installed. Costs 
sbill. 


Costs less then @ season’s ice 


Established 1860 


Divide the small cost _ 


by the extra years, 


of service... 


least two bundles. 
ou FREE a fine 
Collar and Set, 


Remnants ONLY 


sgos 


g new 
assorted colors. Full 17 4 to 
yard pieces. At lowest factory price-—4 


Big Bargain bundle, $1.98 
“Two bundles only $3.79 


pay. Fine for 


Order from this ad and 
Em 


WINDOW SHADE 
FABRICS 


| Family Reunions and! 
| Other Questions 


Answered by Aunt Hang 


LEASE suggest some interesting | 
tures for reunions, Wes 
this reunion annually and ghog 
people attend. One of the Clay 
Instead of the long addresses Usually gin | 
at one family reunion, a number ofthat 
folks changed the order of things YO 
on what they called a ‘Talent Hour” ast 
this proved so successful that it is like | 
become a fixed part of the annual oan 
not only for that clan but for others thy | 
heard of it last year. ) 
-One group arranged a pa 
record of their ancestors, using qe 
tumes and old-time furnishings, One yout | 
represented the founder of the family (hy | 
first one to come to America), and gim 
represented his wife and his children Mas 
of the family history was recited hm by 
the actors, and in due order othe Young | 
people in modern garments and withimpis| 
equipment presented the progress 
family. An old spinning-wheel, an date 
wagon, rifle, clothing and other teliesgiis| 
past contrasted with the automobiles 
sewing-machine, the radio and other maim! 
inventions and conveniences, Theme! 
grandfather was shown defending his aim! 
from the wolves and his great-grandsonen! 
shown receiving a message by radio, 
Another group gave a clever play, 
for its outdoor setting and humorous ie! 
dents. It was a country scene with mm! 
city characters, and country and Give! 
tives laughed over the fun. The litteidn! 
gave short recitations and songs, while hala! 
dozen or more budding musicians addi) 
teresting numbers to the program Te 
spokesman explained that it was designatt| 
show the talent in the rising generstionm| 
order to prove that all the “worthemie 
ness,” as he put it, did not belong jail 
dead-and-gone ancestors: 
Of course, the secret of it was 
preparation. Young people who lived ie! 
each other could drill a chorus, practisetima) 
play, or arrange the details of the pagemt) 
so they worked in groups, but isolated mmr 
bers of the family were asked to contriii 
something singly. The program tommmy 
an hour and a half, and there was sill Gm) 
for a talk by the oldest man present il} 
nothing about the program dragged a) 
seemed cut and dried, as so often orm) 
when no preparation has been made al) 
everything depends upon the inspiationg) 
the moment. It was delightful to young and | 
old, and already they are planning for aer | 
and clever features for the next reunion) 


What shall I say to welcome the mou 
elebration o other’s 

Troubled, 


You can say that you feel honored? 
chosen to welcome the guests and 
of the club to a meeting of mothen that 
nations and individuals owe their @ 
debt to mothers, for if the home aa 
backbone of the nation, the mother 
backbone of the home. It is the mothen™ 
sets the standards of the home, The nol 
goes down into the valley of the shaammay 
death in order to give us birth, tena 
for our wants. Our physical, mental 600 
spiritual beings are under her ai | 
guidance. Mothers sacrifice for 
dren, plan for them, work for then | 
them, too often slave for them. iby 
great nation; we led, fed and cloth we 
world for almost a decade. We ‘6 | 
many problems to solve, not only we 4 
world but for ourselves. The mt 
America can make this country the wal 
the world has ever known, You | 
up by saying that the club extends & ie 
welcome to the mothers that ai 
mothers who are still to be and @ 
know and revere the name of mothe = 


AunT Harrret wishes to give 
tions and sympathy to all Our Folie aa 
doubt or in trouble, but only euch pet re 
benefit the largest number of a “i 
here. For prompt reply, send 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harries 
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made in connection with the 

ee of certain fruits and vegetables 

posed for hea penetrate a 

a oad for the material at the center 
to reach the temperature of the Canner. 

“Hot pack” canning is, therefore, recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Home Economics 
@ the United States Department of Agri- 
eaiture in order to decrease the time for 

ting the entire contents of the jar or the 
ean to the temperature of the canner. This 
eooking the fruits and vegetables for 
s short time, then filling the partly-cooked 
material into the jars as hot as possible. This 

king also shrinks the products, and 
so food value is lost if the hot liquor that 
has cooked out is used, instead of hot water. 

New time-tables, based on the most re- 


wmner be used for all vegetables except 
tomatoes. The water-bath canner (and oe 
thisis meant any covered vessel, deep eno 

io allow the jars or cans to be completely 
covered with water while processing, 
having a rack or false bottom) may be used 
for fruits and tomatoes. 

Bot. Processing Periods Are Given 
It is possible to pack directly into the jars 
or cans such fruits as apples, peaches, apri- 
ets, cherries, gooseberries, and plums, and 
also tomatoes. Even in this case the jars 
or cans should be filled up with hot sirup or 
juice. The processing 2p for these ma- 
terials when cold pac is 20 minutes, 
Whereas when packed hot they can be proc- 
essed in five minutes. 

The time periods in the new tables are 
Desed.on the use of quart glass jars. The 
housekeeper is also told how to adapt: the 
ge Rggeed to pint glass jars and tin 
cans. e meth of treatment before 
processing is stated in every case. When 
the material can be packed either hot or 
cold, both processing periods are given. 


The Canning Budget 


The grazing budect” is stressed by food 
experts who have estimated the amount of 
tanned food necessary to feed a family of 
fvefor six months, A quart of canned vege- 
lables a day is suggested. This means that 
14 quarts are required from November | 
April 1. Variety can be obtained by the 
following division: Tomatoes (served twice 
8 week), 44 quarts; string beans (once a 
week), 22 quarts; vegetable soup or mixture 
twice @ week), 44 quarts; corn or peas 
once @ week), 22 quarts; and greens (once a 
Week), 22 quarts, 
A pint of fruit a day has been considered 
for a family of five, provided it is 
emented by dried and fresh fruits. The 
budget for canned fruit has been 
et Apples (served twice a week), 
pints; peaches (twice a week), 44 pints; 
pears (once a week), 22 pints; plums (once a 
+ pints; and berries (once a week), 


Canning Compounds Dangerous 
powders or canning compounds 
wed to insure the keeping of fruits and 
Weetables may be harmful to health. Can- 
at fompounds usually contain salicylic 
dif boric acid, although sold under 
= hac trade names and sometimes at a 
ee much above their real value. While 
cylic medicine useful in certain 
) 80 known to be a poisonous 
Pe ae and its excessive use in canned 
om lead to serious disturbance of the 
oa ie ric acid is recognized under the 
While ic law as harmful to health, and 
isnot sat, some antiseptic power, it 
or cheek upon it alone to prevent 
foods growth of harmful bacteria in 
fruits and safest method is to prepare 
to in a cleanly manner and 
instructio, them properly according to the 
ns in the circular mentioned above. 
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Make Dull Breakfasts 
Happy and Gay 


ERE are grains with the rich flavor of nutmests—e 
cereal wondrously and amazingly different from any 
you’ve ever tasted before. 


Why not serve this, if only for a change from the more 
prosaic breakfasts? You'll find new lusciousness, a touch 
of variety to tempt the most indifferent appetite. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Rice are 
steam exploded to eight times their normal size—as allur- 
ing as a confection, yet with the food value of rich grains. 


Serve with cream, milk or half and half. Try with 
cooked or fresh fruit. Serve, as a light luncheon, in 
bowls of half and half; and, too, as a bedtime dish 
beyond compare. There are countless ways, each one 


_ a new delight. 


Today, include these fairy grains—a pack- 
age of each, for variety’s sake—with your 


grocery order. 


Send for the new Quaker Cook Book. 
96 new and universal recipes, covering 
everything from correct soup thickening 
to cookies and desserts——oats, wheat, rice, 
corn, barley, illustrated in color. Send 10c 
for a copy postpaid. The Quaker Oats 
Company, Room 1627, 80 East Jackson 
Street, Chicago. _ 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


S and} The New Canning | 
and others | fable facts the Department has been able 
dren, Musk | ip obtain, have been issued in Miscellaneous 
d briefly by Cireular 24, ““Time-tables for Home Canning 
thet | of Fruits and Vegetables.’ Those who plan 
vith modem | to do home canning should send for a copy : | 
an jAgiculture, Washington, D. C.) In the 
relics of the | gnetal directions accompanying the time- — 
mobile, fhe | |ishles it is recommended that the pressure 
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wives make 


Home M Made Ice Cream 
Mill 
It is safest, pleasantest and 
most economical 
New White Mountain Freezer 
has the quick-freezing, ice econ- 
omizing tall can and tub. Its famous, 
special patented Triple Motion 


beaters save time and produce the 
finest texture of cream. 


Make more home-made ice cream 
for healthful desserts 


Next time you are at the store 
ask to 


» NEW 


Yhe WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO.inc 
Nashua, New Hampshire 
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AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 


| WEAVING AT HOME. 


beautiful rugs, carpe’ 
UNION Looms from rags 


waste material. Home weaving ie 


fascinating and highly profita 
Weavers are rushed with orders. 


Be sure tosend for freeloom book. li 
tells all about yn and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, easily-operated looms. 
St., Boonville,N.Y. 


LOOMS $9.90 


No experience necessary to weave 
ts, etc., 


‘KODAK FINISHING 


Glossy prints of highest quality 24%x3% 3c, 


2144 24% 4c, 344x514 Se. 
Films Developed Free 


Enlarging coupons given with every order. Remit 


by cash or money order; no stamps. 


THE BALDWIN STUDIO 
Dept. J, 4906 Easton Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch 
or model for instructions or write for — 
book, ““How to a Patent” and * 


efficient service 
pe A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attor- 
ney, 879A Security Bank Building (directly across 
street from Patent Office), Washington, D 


Pattern Service 


A complete pattern servite is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 

postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1925 Spring and Summer Catalog, 
containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and chil- 
dren’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. In or- 
dering patterns be sure to give number and size 
of pattern wanted. Please do not send stamps. 


Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Ado. 


a Found i in the Garden | 


OW that spring is here, we look for- 

ward with pleasure to seeing fresh 
vegetables upon our tables, for our bodies 
need toning up; we need tonics. Will you 
take yours from a bottle every hour, or will 
you take it from a vegetable dish three 
times a day? 

The best medicines are to be found in the 
vegetable garden; lettuce is good for the 
nerves, beets contain iron, tomatoes tone 
up the liver, celery is good for rheumatic 
patients, spinach is the broom of the stom- 
ach, asparagus cleanses the kidneys, and 
rhubarb provides generous amounts of 
mineral salts which go to make up the 
various soft tissues and the bones of the 
body and which are important in the regula- 
tion of the body functions. Like all fruit and 
fresh vegetables, it acts as a mild laxative 
and for this reason is a valuable food 

We need vegetables for their mineral con- 
tent which makes good blood aud bone, for 
the vitamines which are necessary for growth 
and protection against disease, for bulk 
which counteracts constipation, and for 
their delightful flavor which stimulates the 
appetite. 

Our bodies call for these foods now. How- 
ever, we should not restrict these fresh 
vegetables to spring use alone. They should 
be eaten freely throughout the year. This 
means that we must plant enough in our 
gardens to enable us to have surplus products 
for canning. Remember the all-year-round 
body requirements when the garden is being 
planted. See to it that enough vegetables 
are raised to feed the family properly 
throughout the year. Dr. McCollum in 
his “‘American Home Diet’’ states that we 
should eat cabbage 138 times during the 
year; carrots, 42 times; lettuce, 64 times; 
spinach, 68 times; onions, 95 times; string 
beans, 22 times; tomatoes, 87 times, and 
asparagus, 32 times. 

Think about this. Plant your seeds in 
due time, eat vegetables in their season, can 
the gurplus so you can eat them when they are 
not in season, and save doctor bills. 


Letters asking questions concerning beauty and the 
care of the body can not be answered in The Farm 
Journal. Address all such letters thus: Health 
and Beauty Editor, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Write briefly, with pen 
and ink, and enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply. 


Searf in Cross-Stitch _ 


No. 4195—5 


This interesting ‘scarf, No. 4195—5, is 
worked in cross-stitch on heavy cream linen. 
The roses are deep blue, with a darker shade 
for the centers. This also applies to the small 
roses, which appear at intervals in the border. 
The basket is done in black outline, with 
two strands of cotton. The darker shade of 
blue outlines the bow, with a row of black 
dots through the center. Gray-green is used 
for the foliage, which gives an unusual and 
altogether pleasing color effect. Heavy rope 
fringe finishes the ends. 

For further particulars address Needle- 
work Editor, The .Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Learn how to stopita 


It’s easy—jugt mail coupon for ¢ 
tle of Mary *. Goldman’s Hair Color ta 
Make test on single lock. Watch the Bray. gy 
Applied with a comb, easily — quick! 
help required. With restored 
even and natural. Never any 5 
coloration, artificial “dyed” look, & 
This wonder worker is a eolg 
clear, dainty. No interference with aha 
fluffy, beautiful ‘hair, ‘alwaye 
uffy, autifu always 
color of youth! : oe 


Mail Coupon Today 
Fill out carefully, telling color of 
possible enclose lock in your letter, By retury 


mail you get Special Patented Fr 

fit, with full instructions. Trial 
When the single lock test has convinced 

needn’t ever have gray Ly get 

or order direct from 


Please print your name and alin 


| FREE MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
COUPON 528F Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Migs, | 
send patented Free Trial, 

fit. Xshows color of hair. Black.. dark brown... 
medium brown....auburn (dark red)... light brow. | 


light auburn (light red)...... blonde... 


BIG PROFITS 


Selli necessities. Brushes, dusters. 106 » 
new "fibre bi broom. Men or 4 
Write Penick Brush Co., 108 Main St., Chariton, jen 


XYZ Skin Ointment helps 
clear your skin and remove bien 
ishes. Soothes, heals, relieves, Wom 
derful for rash, scabies, itchingsealp. 
eczema and other skin 
troubles. Only 35c for 
large tube. At all dealers. 
Other BICKMORE Products 
Bickmore Cold Cream 
ring Cream 
Bickmore T Paste 
Bickmore Pom-Gloss 
Bickmore Easy-Shave Cream 
Introductory .Offer—Any two 
35e tubes for 35¢ in stamps—all six for 
The Bickmore Co., Dept. 12, Old Towa, 


Say good-bye to th 
some) hot and messy 
way of Canning ing 
Let us tell you of 


1000 Cans a Day 

Don’t let a single fruit or "vegetable 
rot when the market prices St 

low to make it worth while picking 

them. Put up every bit of it aa 

all of your fresh home canp 

that you can spare, at 4 it's the 
rofit. We tell you how. 
‘Virginia Way” of making 

Big Spare Time Pay 

Eat all you want and sell , 
from 10c to I5c a can, hat 
$100 to $150 profit 


that you put up a 10 


rite 
| Virginia tan Ce Dept 18 Roanoke Ud 
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Styles for 
Warm Weather 


yu ever had to discard a summer 
AVE it became too small or 
faded after it was washed? If so, adopt 
first’’ measure by shrinking your 
before making up your new dresses 
and setting the color before they are washed. 
The easiest way to shrink white wash ma- 
ral is to put it in a tub of hot water for 
en to 15 minutes; for colored materials, the 
water should be lukewarm. After gently 
iyeesing the water from the material, hang 
site line by the selvage so that‘it will 
dry evenly. When it is dry it should be 
gprinkled and ironed, or it may be taken down 
ghen it is almost. dry, and pressed on the 
side. 
rae 5113 is an ideal dress for warm 
weather; the pattern is equally useful for 
sew materials, or for remodeling a dress 
which is out of date. The dress is shown 
made of canary-colored linen, embroidered 
in black; the blouse of white cotton broad- 
doth, is worn with a black tie. 

The back of apron No. 5106 comes a little 
hedlow the waist-line and fastens to the 
front portion, holding it comfortably and 
geurely in place. The a=ron is easily put 
on and taken off and as easily ironed. It is 
shown made of chintz and edged ‘with bias 
folds of chambray in a harmonizing color. 

The jumper style is as popular for girls as 
itis for their elders and in No. 5114 we show 
3 model which is easily put together and 
easily laundered. The dress is shown made 
# cotton print and worn with a blouse of 
White poplin. Linen, ratine, gingham, cham- 
bray, el, twill and serge are all used. 

Dress No. 5115 is made of striped cotton 
broadcloth, but these popular stripes are 
found in wool, linen, silk and-cotton mix- 
tires and in gingltam and other firm cotton 
weaves. The belt is white. © 

The charming little dress shown in No. 
tet is simple in cut and is made of pink 
fen in white. pongee 
Ms brown or blue stitching, pink, blue, 
oryellow chambray with white stitch- 

or bias fold edging, or cotton prints with 
@ambray bias folds are all suggested. 


It’s Fun Cook with 


this Oil Range 


| Biter children easily learn to cook 
with oil cook stoves equipped with 
Lorain High speed Burners. The sim- 
plicity of these powerful burners makes 


it easy for anybody to achieve success- 
ful baking. 


No priming, no difficult adjustments—just raise the chimney 
and turn the Lorain Red Wheel, touch with a match—and 
a clean, hot, blue flame strikes the bottom of the oven ina 
surprisingly short time. 

The patented wick-stop halts the wick at the correct starting 


point. The burner is then ready for 
continuous work—no further adjust- 


ment is required. 


The inner combustion tube is made of 
“Vesuvius Metal” and is guaranteed 
for ten years against burning out. 


Many famous makes of 
Oil Cook Stoves are now 
equipped with the Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner, 
including: 

MEAL 
Quick —_ Stove Co. Div., 


Louis, Mo. 


| 
for 4 
yn, Maint. 
| 
| 
n 
net 
the 
messy 
glass. 
of the 
pleas- 
y way 
ing in 
| | 
are 4 
$00. 
ly can 
4 
table 
i 
d 
‘ods, 
5064. Child’, 
Dress. 8 sizes: 2, 4, 6 years, 
5113, Icons and Small Women’s eg 8 sizes: 
ij Ladies Pron. Small, 34-36; medi 38-40; 
day if large 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches bust 
i 4 
és Gir’ Jumper Dress 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 
* Gil’ Dress, 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 


Oil cook stoves equipped with Lorain 
High Speed Burners are ‘made in a 
wide variety of sizes, styles and finishes. 
See them at your dealers, or, if you 
haven’t the name of the nearest Lorain 
dealer, ask us for it. 


Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
leveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION 
National Stove Co. Div., 


_ AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


with the Lorain Oven Heat 


World’ ufacturers 
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bright spring sun is shining, all our boys 

and girls will be getting outdoors, and of 
‘course will want something to play with. 

Kite-flying is lots of fun—that ancient sport 

which, as the story goes, has come down to 4is 


N& that the balmy breezs blow and the 


from Archytas, an old Greek general and 
mathematician, famous also for many wonder- 
ful mechanical devices, among which was said 
to have been a flying pigeon. Perhaps this 
was only what we call a kite today. 

Now, here are three kinds of kites for 
to make—a Chinese kite, a Malay kite an en 
American kite. The first is not so 
flyer but more ornamental and odd (a mod 
one for the little girls to make and fly); the 
second is a more powerful flyer, and does not 
need a tail (if it is made right); and the third 
is a regular humdinger for flying high and 
pulling hard. 

While this “box kite” (shown in center of 
page) was invented by Hargrave, an Austra- 
lian, it has been developed principally in 
America, where it is very widely used for 
making weather observations high in the 
clouds. 

The frame of the Chinese kite is shown in 


Fics 
74° GF7F/ 


Fig. 1. The finished kite looks like Fig. 3, or 
if you want to use your fancy, it may look 
very differently. The principal thing in making 
this kite is that the frame must be very light, 
and so we make it of small-size rattan or split 
bamboo. When we say “small’’ we mean 
about one-sixteenth-inch round or square. If 
it does not bend easily without cracking, soak 
it in warm water for one-half hour and you can 
then bend it into any form. 

‘The body is made of one piece and the two 
wings are made of another piece, joined to- 
gether as shown in Fig. 1. Paste the paper 
(and this must be very light tissue paper) on 
the wings as shown in Fig. 2, making a kind of 
shallow bag with the o Pak part of the bag to 
the front of the kite. This is done by cutting 
a strip of paper about six inches wide, pasting 
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the edges around the wing frame, then cutting 
the back to the shape shown and pasting the 
edges together. 

The Malay kite is made of sturdier material, 
say sticks three-sixteenths of an inch square. 
If you want to make a big kite, make all the 
dimensions given in the figure twice the size, 
and make the sticks of one-quarter-inch oak 
“beading.” the measurements 
are shown in Fig. 4. @ After the sticks are 
fastened together, the two cross-pieces neust 
be bent so that they form a curve, as shown in 
Fig. 5. They are held in that shape by means 
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of the cross-string in the back of the kite. This 
curve is the secret of doing without a tail—it 
makes the kite “‘stable’’ as they say. But 
don’t forget that the curve must bulge toward 
the front of the kite, the string being in the 
back, away from the wind. The flying string 
is attached as in Fig. 7. And let me tell you 
a littie ‘‘kink’’ in fastening your flying string. 
You know it depends on where you’ fasten 
this to the other string, whether your kite 
will fly well or not; you will have to change it, 
trying one place and then another until you 
find the best. You want to tie it so that it 
will stay in the place you put it, but also in a 
wy that it may easily be untied. Fig. 7 

ows you how to tie that kind of knot. 

For the smaller-size kite, tough tissue paper 


Sr 
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Good Kites for Good Youngsters 


Cord 


will make a good covering; for the 

use newspaper or light cambrie 
Now, for the boss of them all—rthe “bgp and 4 goo’ 

kite shown in Fig. 6. The sticks BH, 0; gf a mou 

DI, etc., are all three feet and hilarating 

one-quarter-inch square, 


- white pine (or some + that I we 
other light wood). fight on t 
For a you Kite | shout 
may use paper, if you ; } pour 0 
can find something ily and 
which is very tough; floating 
otherwise you must use | stock the 
light cambric cloth cots, one 
which, after all, will last | ing and 1 
much longer and stand ) Good d 
more rough usage than j of & goo 
paper. Two ¢-ips of rae dey 
cloth are needed, each . 
one-f wide and just 
one-half'inch more than 
eight feet long. This | Wherever 
half-inch is to allow for beginner 
an overlap when sewing during hi 
the ends of the piece to- | tains the 
together. Sew both | boy unac 
pieces up, making one dangerou 
continuous piece of each accustom 


one, then glue the sticks on the insidegiiimeamm | various k 
pieces, being sure to get the sticks exaeliyinmm | seeping } 
feet apart. Now spread the sticks apa | One of 
the stays or .bracers, marked | to make, 
LM, NO, and PQ, in Fig. 6. These sijmueme | to poles 
made flat piecés’ of wood, about diam me | a the to 
teenth-inch thick and one-half-inchwikymigm | seven fe 
a notch cut-in each end as shown (He | poles at | 

Fig. 8 is what Robert Bradley of | anotl 
setts calls_a ‘‘good kite message” rest it in 
Take a piece of cardboard four mm | sure 
cut as marked, and put it on your Kiem | Now cut 
When going up it makes a noise likes rest, one 

_ Well, here’s luck, beys and girls!” | and the 


Young Folks’ Kite Contest: Contests arma your she 
these days, but none where boys aig hemlock 
have much of a chance. But heresoem and out 
all of you.. The Kite Contest editorwiat you will 
$2.50 for the best 100-word ee ACCOM 


proof. 
, nied by a drawing, to any boy or girl under! should fi 


years of age on the subject: “How [ madett 

best kite I ever flew.” Second prises 
Letters must be mailed before July 0M | ds for ; 
Kite Contest Editor, Farm Journal, beginner 
do s0 off 


Bends 


le 
zine 


ch ’ suggested the 
teacher of the Centerville school, Rockford, IIl., 
one spring afternoon just as the pupils were 
ready to leave for home. “We can bring rakes 
and forks from home and, with a little com- 
bined work, can make this school yard look 
just as nice as any lawn.” 
‘Yes, let’s,” the children cried almost in one 
voice that showed enthusiasm and approval. 
“It will be so much more fun playing after 
we have raked off all of that dead grass,’ 
said one. 
“And we _boys will gather up and burn the 
brush that is seattered around the yard,” put 
in one of the larger’ boys. 


Young Folks Clean Up tre 


i Dosited 
Fig. 8 
tents ay 
order to 

The next 
eventful day Brery 
school. g The children worked To joi 
ing thefmorning recess and patt 
hour. hen when the afternoon i ont 
the teacher dismissed school 
—_ the work of cleaning UP 51,670: 


, for i 
The plan was a good ome ir school. 


within the pupils a pride in wf PLeD¢x 
later ower- were The 
during the summer the yard Wm 6 lend 


from brush and rubbish of all kinds, 
A clean-up day is worth while fot. 


school and for every y commit C 
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aay camping trip. 


ints on Camping 
By Carl Hassold 


— 


gsible to describe in words the 

y thrills and adventures which go 
“m hand with the fun and happiness of 
i Here are some hints for 


initiated campe 


r: 
/ marie first place, the site for your camp is 


¢. Much needless work and trouble 


in the right way- 


becliminated if you go about this mafter 


The ground on which you 


propose tO locate your camp should be 
‘Aand dry, but still be near running water 
anda good spring. The cold, sparkling water 
44 mountain creek makes the most ex- 
| israting-morning wash possible. 
I remember one of the first years 


But be 


careful. 
that. 
righ 


| of a good : : 
! aap depends largely on the purity of its 


went camping we pitched our tents 
n the edge of the creek and one night 


. et | A, M. there came a terrific down- 
| pourof rain. The creek started to rise stead- 
biy and soon some of our provisions were 
ing away. 

aed day we found we had Iq@t two 
| iis, one small tent, several pieces of cloth- 

| ing and nearly all our food. | . 

Good drinking water is an important asset 


When we took account of 


camp site. The health of any 


water. 


Tents and Shelters 


| Wherever possible, I would advise the 
ieginner to take a tent for sleeping quarters 
during his first camping trip. In the moun- 


| tains the nights are very damp, and to any 
| boy unaccustomed to such exposure it is a 
dangerous thing. After once having become 
secustomed to life in the open, there are 
various kinds of shelters you can make for 


deeping purposes. ; 
| One of the most serviceable shelters (easy 
| make, too) is the common “‘lean-to.”” Cut 
| two poles about six feet long that are forked 
it the top.. Put these in the ground about 
seven feet apart, and have the top of the 
poles at least five feet from the ground. Now 
d@tandther pole about eight feet long and 
neat it in the forks of the two upright poles. 
Be sure‘that this frame stands securely. 
Now cut poles averaging ten feet in length, 
mst one end of cach on_the horizontal bar, 
ind the other end on the ground. When 
you have placed enough poles in this position 
@ make a formidable-leoking skeleton for 
your shelter, cover this sloping roof with 
hemlock boughs. Weave the branches in 
tdout between the sloping poles and soon 
you will have a shelter that is almost water- 
The open side of the ‘‘lean-to”’ 
should face the southwest. 


Your Bed 


As for your bed—I would not advise the 
er to sleep directly on the ground. To 
$0 often causes several days of pains and 
thes. If you can’t manage to take along 
sme sort of portable cot, spread some hem- 
lock boughs, or any other springy boughs, on 
the ground and lie on those. The wooden 
ches may feel a little uncomfortable at 
but. the hew camper is usually tired 
ough when night comes to sleep on tacks. 
motto for camps should be cleanliness, 
on this depends the health, the enjoy- 
cotane the appearance of the camp. All 
thes should be aired at least two hours 
iil, morning before remaking your bed. 
papers and rubbish should be de- 
ay Ma ditch dug for the purpose some 
ap from the sleeping quarters. ll 
aed peg should have a ditch a 
ceep dug around their edge in 

order to drain off the rain-water. 


The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Midress, tend to us 
. and your name will be 
‘arvlled and the button and folder will be 


and to have 


nd. 
— love for pathy boys 


Dont: Wait— 


Prevention of orchard 
diseases helps produce a 
bumper crop. Prevention 
of tooth troubles may 
mean a bumper crop of 
health for you and yours. 


Prevent Trouble! 


Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay _ 


The safe way to protect your beauty and health. 


Good teeth are even more important to good 
health than they are to beauty. © 


Many diseases that bring premature old age are 


traceable to tooth decay. 


Rheumatism, heart 


disease and other infirmities that ruin health 
and beauty can be caused by tooth infection. 


Cleanliness is the most effective means of pre- 
venting tooth decay. 


Colgate’s Ribbon. Dental Cream cleans your 
teeth thoroughly. It ‘‘washes’” and polishes 
them—does not scour. Colgate’s contains no 
harsh grit —it’s a safe dentifrice. It-tastes good 


and does good. 
A large tube—25c 


—at your favorite store. 


COLGATE & CO.—Established 1806. 


CLEANS 
TEETH re RIGHT 


WAY 
Coreate & Co., Dept. 486 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City NAME “ 
Please send me, free, a trial tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream. ADDRESS 


This offer good only in U. S. A. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how 1 
cured myself after stammering 20-yrs. B. N. Bogue. 


7964 Bogue Bidg., 1147 Ml. St., Indianapolis: 


Stuttering 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH. 


1 
MENT PRICE, $100 


any make of sewing machine 
Easy and quick to attach. Easy 
to operate Pays for itself in 
ten minutes time. Hemstitch- 

as beautiful as done by a 


.00 machine. Send no money the postman $100 Keep 
oF than pleased 


five days. Your money back if you are not more 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 29, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


alf 
* | New invention. Low priced 
Iron now makes ironing amaz- 


nd 
ready. Absolutely dependable. 
Lasts a lifetime. Guaranteed. 


LIBERAL Trial 


Try it 30 Days. Write at once 
for special introductory — low 
price offer and liberal trial op- 
portunity. No risk. No obliga- 
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The illustration shows how three 
entirely different dresses can, be made 
from a single pattern by using 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Our new Sewing Book, just off the 
press, is full of new ideas forchildren’s 
clothes, street and home dresses, 
millinery, ‘utility articles, etc. Helps 
home sewers to save time and get 
better results. 

Send 10 cents in stamps 


of tape in fast color i 
one of the f 
t 


That Musical Pal of Mine 


Happiness, friendship, inspiration, popu- 
larity—all these and more are the 

of music. No wonder millions of happy 
people affectionately refer to the Hohner 


Harmonica as“‘That Musical Pal of Mine”. 


Anyone can quicklylearn to play a Hohner 
with the aid of the Free Instruction Book. 
You don’t have to tune it; it is always 
tuned. You can’t make a mistake as to tone 
for the tone is fixed. You merely breathe 
into it the song that is craving expression 
and out come the cheering strains of an 
opera, symphony or popular melody. 

Get a Hohner today and ask for the Free 
Instruction Book, illustrated with charts, 
pictures and favorite musical selections. 
If your dealer is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept. 301, New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
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Sketch 


BJECT: To train the eyes and hands 
of our young folks. To join: Send a 
sketch of the month’s as subject. 

Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 54% inches, and reach 
us by May 22. No sketch will be feturned 
unless stamped addressed envelopé is sent 
with sketch. Four prizes will be awarded 
each month: One $1 prize, one 50-cent 
prize, and two 25-cent prizes. 

Subject No. 29, for May, is ‘‘A Spring 
Flower.”” Sketches must be drawn from 
the actual object. Use paper without lines. 
First make the outline, just as carefully as 
you can. Use ahard pencil. After outline is 
correctly drawn, take a soft pencil and shade. 
See that you have contrast. Do not hurry. 
Take your time and do it right. 


Prize winners of Subject No. 27 were: 
First, Gladys Balmer, Ohio. Second, William 
Sider, Michigan. Third, Martha Jensen, 
North Dakota. Fourth, Violet Warren, Col- 
orado. 

The following received honorable men- 
tion: George V. Jehu, Minnesota; Mabel 
Drummond, Colorado; mt Zech, South 
Dakota; Mary Marshall, Illinois; Wilson 
Hurst, Kentucky; Lucile Rogers, Indiana; 
Edna H. Williams, Massachusetts; Russell 
Blake Huttula, Washington; and Virginia 
Fifer, Virginia. 

Always write your name on the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spring Play-Day 
Don’t let your teacher send you home for 
vacation before all of you have had a jolly 
spring play-day. 

The last day of school is when you can 
have the best time. Arrange baseball games 
and potato-rolling contests, tug o’ war, handi- 
cap races, also a picnic lunch and an after- 
noon program. ry to have as many of 

our Dads and Mothers present as possible. 

f you’ have ponies, stage a pony race, too, 
po don’t forget the boys’ band for a parade. 
A fine time on spring pear tay will make all 
of you want to come back with a lot of pep 
next year. 


May-Pole Dance 


=> 


Club 


| our toes to trip in ti 

ang do's lody’ ‘me 
e melody’s magic i surely 
that makes our ton the 
faster. Do come and dang with 
first day of May; our hearts amg Wt 
our faces are gay. Come y and 
old, come each joyous soul gaan 
dance round the ribbon-decked 
A. J, 


The Liberty Bell Bird Gy 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered 
PLEDGE: I desire to become @ ai 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promiy 

Song and 
orous birds, what I can for 
901,681 good fol have signed this, 

Copy the pledge, sign your sameaag 
dress, enclose ten cents, send 
your. name will be enrolled and dem 
tton and ree guide sent you Ty 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Fam Jonna 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ON’T try to be like 
else. Be original and Sey 
Chas. the 13%, 


Joyful our hearts as the games we play, 
happy our voices this glad May-day. The 
reason you can easily see—we’re greeting 
May, as sweet as can be. 

The signal is given, bright ribbons we 
seize; we c and smile in the merry 
May breeze. The start is important, please 
get to your place, now tread we the measure 
with vigor and grace. 

Fluttering here and fluttering there, bow- 
ing of heads and treading on air; threading 
of pretty ribbons begins, tripping of feet and 
tilting of chins. The songs we sing all com- 


The Girlish 
Complexion= 


Every woman who wishes 
tain that soft, clear, attrac 
girlish skin may depend 
Hinds Honey and Almond Gam 
This pure snow-white 
forts and refreshes the skit, i 
fragrant, delightful, easy 0m 
yet sure in yielding most 
ing results. Prevents 

and chapping and forms a 
derful base for face powder 


Our new ae 
T Device washe 


walls, 
. half profit. 
thee brooms BAUSH 142 9. 
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TARFOOT was eating an early 

cakes, floating in sirup. 

was very fond of sirup. Dame Long- 

lest ssid he bought more than any one in 

‘funy Hollow. He could make good cakes, 
Sophia Silvertail’s. 

lived quite alone, so he 


one to talk to but himself. And as 


said aloud: ‘‘These cakes are 
od —and so is the sorghum. 
4 same,” he continued, ‘‘I’d better 


tside—such fine warm weather; before 
be turn round, scarcely, the Indigo Bunt- 
ings and the Thistle Birds and all the Finch 
lamily'll be here; and what'll they think of 
he, | wonder, if they don't find the sun- 
fower patch a-flourishing.”’ 
And he chuckled and took his rake from 
a doset and ambled down the garden path. 
The Greyfurs lived quite close by, and 
when little Mrs. Greyfur saw Daddy Tarfoot 
lat work she sent Davy out to help him. 
“What would have become of us but for good 
taighbor Tarfoot I’m sure I don’t know,” 
de often said to Pa Greyfur. “‘I’ll never 
lforget his kindness when Stump House 
| humned—how he offered us Hickory House 
snd helped us move our things.” 
Welll Daddy Tarfoot welcomed Davy 
with open arms. ‘“‘There’s an awful lot of 


trash to be cleared away,”’ he remarked, 
“and I'm late now with my spring work.”’ 
§o they worked with a will and had almost 


finished the patch when Dadd 
hole that was covered wi 
over he went with a groan. 
Dear knows what might have happened 
but for Granny Wobblenose; she was poking 
shout in sheltered spots in search of dande- 
ions. “Nothing like ‘em in the spring of 
the el to clear the blood,”’ she said. 
heard Daddy Tarfoot groan and ran 
him a8 quickly as possible. ‘“‘What in the 
world have you done to yourself, neighbor 
Tarfoot?” she asked. Poor Daddy—he only 
baned more dismally and said he guessed 
'd broken every leg he owned. 
Nonsense,” exclaimed Granny briskly. 
t me see how things are. 
thought—a sprained ankle—nothing 
more; come now—lean on Davy and me and 
Well soon have you in the house.” 
ig! had placed Daddy in his easy 
) Granny bade Davy run to his Ma for 
ume ted-oak bark to make a poultice. He 
p even ina jiffy with the bark and a bundle 
o neset for tea, Granny put the bone- 
pe back of the stove to draw at once. 
time | had ths band- 
was y and Granny gave 
)3B8 great bowlful. Such horrible bitter 
a Age Poor Daddy begged for a 
; Bog of sirup, but Granny was firm. 
“and | are very bad for sprains,”’ she said, 
# pose boneset’s intended to be bitter 
it bones.” 
said he'd never heard 
anything like that. Granny washed the 


stepped into 
leaves, and 


hes and swept the floor and 
Manage on days she 


Lullwater 
As A Gift 


able, longest wearing 
made in erica. 


Now we are 


and in order that thousands of women 
ing this dress we are 
offer for a limited time. 

With ev 
5 Lallwater Shirts (assorted 


we will include FREE a 
Chambray Bungalow Dress. 


dye 
and cut a 


these savings into very extraordinary 
for the Lullwater trademark. 


This is a limited time offer. Be 


sure to mention the name of your 


dealer. 
Send for booklet, The 
Tale of the Lullwater 


You Can Get This Beautiful 


Thousands of men everywhere enjoy wearing the famous 
Lullwater Shirts---the best looking, best fitting, most comfort-_ 


QUALITY MATE TO THE FINE LULLWATER SHIRT--- 
direct-from-wearer order for 


are stylishly cut, white pique trimmed and 
beautifully made---a dress that will be an 
abiding joy to any woman however fastidious. 


Every operation in the making of The Matchless Lullwater Shirts, Bungalow 
Dresses and Children's Rompers is done in our immense plant, whose 

equipment is devoted exclusively to making these superb specialties. We clean and 

the raw cotton, the yarn, weave the famous blue 

make the garments---all this means great sav 


Bungalow Dress 


From The Maker 


blue chambray dress or service shirt 


the Lullwater Bungalow Dress---THE 


may promptly have the delight of wear- 
i paper’s readers a le 


sizes if desired) 
Lullwater Blue 
These dresses 


vast, modern 


and we put 
look 


ty in Lullwater garments. Always 


Shirt. 
From Cotton Boll to You $1.00 
Manufactured b 
The Lullwater Manufacturing Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
ORDER | msc. co. 
TODAY Box 1482, Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 2 
Enjoy Find enclosed $5.00. Send postpaid 5 Lullwater Shirts, sizes...... 
wee AN Ga and include FREE 1 Lullwater Bungalow Dress, 
Beauti- size ...... 
ful Name......., 


3022 from 44 Styles, 

ry es, from 32 1.50 up. ‘ah 

pices Sond Money: We 


Mead 


New Duplex 
LEVEL 


T ete, No 
lens 
Easy “Five features. 


Book let on ans of level on farm, Write for 
and full particulars today. 

DAVID WHITE CO., INC. 

905-15 Chestnut St., 


U. S. Government Jobs 
$1140 to $3000 Year 


Postal Pay Just Rai 


one Work No Layoffs / 
sufficient # me, at once, and entirel 

without ist U. 
Government id positions now 
Maj! coupon obtainable. Advice | me also regard- 
tion Sd all me how 
me also free sample 4 
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FASCO 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 


' The New Construction in detached Soft Craft Collars 
to MATCH THE SHIRT. 


Combines the comfort and flexibility of a soft collar, the 
ness of a laundered model—an exclusive feature of all “Col 


HALLMARK 


| 


BRIARFIELD 


LR 


le and fresh- 
r-to-Match” 


HALLMARK SHIRTS. Made by master collar makers—no wrinkles— 
built to fit the shirt always—no matter how many times relaundered. 


HALLMARK Shirts with NEWDEPARTURE collars to match can now 
be bought at stores that sell dependable “Standard Brand” merchandise. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., INC. 


COLLARS ° SHIRTS - UNDERWEAR 


) at home by new, method. Graduates play or 
LEA R no pa A, students in all 
} For FREE sample lesson write to 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


614 Keystone Bidg. Kansas City, Mo, 


‘ 


an agent to sell my nc 
Mints. Everybody will buy from 
necessary. Samples free. Write 
Milton Gordon, 


y, wing Gum 
you. Experience un- 
today. 


U. S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


AliCarbines have the new $ 
model 1898 stocks. The barrels, actions and 
rts are either new or have been refinished 
v, the Government and equal to new......... a 
rag Rifles......... $12.58 Krag Sporting Rifles $14.00 
8 .45Shot Guns 458 5S refid. 45Carbines 3.58 
ND OTHER ARMS. SEND FOR CATALOG. 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1628 North 10th Street, Phila., Pa. 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 

other animals in large num- 
. bers SURE— with our new 
folding, galvanized Steel Wire Traps. 
them uke a fly trap catenes flies. Write for SPECIAL TRAP 
otter, bargain catalog of Fishermen’s Supplies and booklet 
on best lure known for catching all kinds of fish. Agts. wtd. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. B-30, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR THAT THROBBING 


NERVOUS HEADACHE 


massage the temples 
with cooling, soothing 


“Ientholatum 


rite for free sa 


Co, Buffalo, N.Y | 


"Harvester poor Man’s price. 


Only $26, with bundle tying attachment. 


FREE catalog showing pictures of Har- 


vester. Box 528 F. J., Salina, Kansas. 


Plain and ornamen 


) IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE | 


tal entrance 
—Estimates cheerfully given. 


gates. Catalog on est 
—Orders filled promptly. 


i 

| 


| | 


~ ‘The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. _ 
Gro Cincin 


SACTORY DIRECT 


TIMER 


take no chances when you 


You : 
DayTrial buy a HY-POWER Timer. Order 
Offer one today. If after using it 60 
days you feel that it is not the 
Send no money best timer you have ever 
PHob West of Wwe will gladly refund your 
the ios, ¢ money. No qui . Can you 
$1.50 ask more? 
and Forei 
Copatrics), Average life well over 
Ret Foday! 18,000 miles 
HY-POWER MFG, CORP’N, E, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


mati, O. 


$16.40 on 80 Rods,’ 
says T.G. Schumm, Will- 

re, Ohio. You, too. can 
save  f buying direct at 


Factory Prices. 
PAY THE FREIGHT. 


‘ou. an: n 
Cotes, Steel Posts and Barbed Wire. 


REG U.S PAT OFF 


The Jinx Was. 
Routed 


Continued from page 14 


The next few days Sally kept 
disposing of Daisy. ‘‘Her beef : and bea 
go a long way toward paying for 4 

cow, and I'll make up the differenes 
extra butter,”’ she planned cheerfully the 
really felt quite elated over her pF, 
with Abner’s jinx this time, 


S time went on she viewed her peti 
A with deep satisfaction, She 
and less reason to conceal her affections! 
Abner thrived under its manifestation 94 

She kept the matter of the unhandy gf 
in 

uild, perhaps,’’ she thought cheerfully. | 
Since she had installed cma her owen 
veniences she got on nicely. Though the | 


Carry. 
ale | 
with such poor water supply. “The chin | 
neys look dangerous to me. I wishyaegt 


Sally stood at the gate until he was temp) 
to go back to the field. For some reaspnae! 
could not throw off her forebodings, Wha 
she turned to go in a long, weird samen) 
pierced her ears. ‘‘Of course it's the wim! 
whistling through the bricks,” she mutters! 
her vaguely-apprehensive eyes on the ma! 

“It almost seems as if Abner’s wal 
after me,”’ she shrugged. ‘‘I won't 
the satisfaction of seein’ me worry abil 
anything! Abner’s lived with those die 
neys long enough to know them,” ; 


days later Sally saw. Abner samp 
u 


stamp. 
ing up the back walk. She smileim) 
Igently at his boyish rage, ready toe! 
his jinx a wallop. 
“That drove of hogs I bought the ote 
day is possessed!’ Abner stormed. 
“I’ve heard of such,” Sally remarien 
demurely. 
“I turned them into the bottom feddw@) 
hog down the rest of the corn. Whatdoyi 
think they’ve done?” 
“‘Couldn’t guess.”’ 
“Et the geese! every tarnal one of tha} 
I come on them in the act. It's awhile} 
shuddered. | 
‘The greedy cannibals!” eried Sally, 
horrible; but, now they're gone, 
admit I never liked geese. "There weed (me 
lots of huckleberries on that little miami 
before the geese took to nestin’ there; Ma 


” . 
the bushes will sprout up again,” Shem 


hopefully. 

Abner scowled. ‘‘Mother sold #1008) 
geese feathers, so did Mandy. _ They brougl) 
good money. The island isn't Wommal 
picayune for anything else,” he ded 
“I'll have to get rid of these hogs, Was 
couldn't abide the sight of them 
There’s always something—"” | 

“Careful!” Sally covered his 
on and his wrinkled for | 
head with the other. We 

Abner’s gloom subsided. “I didi} 
no names,” he grinned sheepishly. wih 

A few days later Abner came home WH?) 
a piece of news that set Sally ice” 
“Clark introduced me to @ 
began@right away, ‘I read of the cnet 
on your place, Mr. Reedy, and @ ‘ah | 
you own a small island, now Um 
I’ve beenooking for a quiet place, ‘| 
can writé undisturbed. From all a 
this suits my purpose. I'll | 
outright or rent it as you decide. te al 
there wasn’t any house on it Du | 


he’d put up a tent. I didn’t know wee 


say. 1 took him down the creek 


he could see the island and he 

$300 a year for it.” ware 
= hands. Of course 

took up with his offer?” 
“No. told him I'd talk it over wip 

The island isn’t worth so “fit” | 

ashamed to take that for the rent 1, ie) 
“It isn’t what it’s worth 0 ame 


what it’s worth to him. Ret ae 
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ter ought to be better than 
=o I can sell him things 


poh Looks as if the hogs brought luck 
ai" Sally laughed. 4 

turn everything into luck,” Abner 
: fondly, and her heart swelled. She 


iad vanquished the jinx at last. 


B evening in late October Sally was 
waiting Abner’s return from town. 
fing odors rose from the belated meal. 
sly, in her low rocker beside the kitchen 
‘mused happily of garnered stores, 
horsting granarics, and shelves of preserves, 
hee and jellies. Turkeys were fattening, 


There was no sound of an eyproeching 

ust have 

taken,” mutte y, ring 

fogh the window. “What could make 
shige strange shadows?” 

Sally opened the door. A crackling sound 
dove her head chilled her blood. She 
depped out onto the grass and in growing 
jemor stared upward. 

Crackle, snap, crackle! Tongues of flame 
ated along the eaves. A bolder flare leaped 
fom the gaping chimney. A sinister force 
ied her for a moment, then she threw up 
ith hands in a wild gesture of defiance of 
tefiery serpents coiling and writhing across 
the blazing roof. 

There was no time to give the alarm— 
ieghbors would soon be summoned by the 
fames. Would Abner never conie? 
Breaking from the horrid spell Sally ran 
inside, The water bucket was nearly empty, 
waiting for Abner to refill. There was no 
water nearer than the spring. The house 
wis doomed. She’d save what she could of 
the contents. It seemed ages of pulling, 
ing, and pushing furniture out into the 
beyond the danger line. 
Panting, strangled by smoke, Sally sobbed 
"Oh, Abner! Abner!” A weird, wailing, 
almost human cry, mocked her. Wind and 
fame, in close embrace, danced with wild 
on. 


Bally could no longer breast the acrid 
moke, “The jinx’ll get my jellies. I can’t 
to. them. Mandy knew best. She 
placated him.” Sally stumbled to the heap 
mi the orchard just as Abner’s car came 
maring up the road. Other lights were now 
toward the burning house. She 
tlosed her eyes. 

“Sally!” Abner called hoarsely. 

Tm all right,” Sally managed to say, and 
then, for the first time in her life, she fainted. 
_ When Sally came to, she foftnd herself 
iiher own bed. Slowly the events of the 
marshaled themselves. Tears welled 
ut her eyes and rolled down her cheeks. 

Poor Abner! He'll never get ever it,” 

-sobbed. 

A quick step, Abner’s step, set her heart 
to n won't give whispe 
won't!” With every muscle tense 
braced herself to meet Abner’s dismal 
surrender to his old enemy. 
by YS eyes widened, her breath came 

s. Abner was smiling, actually smiling! 
arms on out = held her close. ‘‘Dear 


Bid t the h 
didn't the house burn fe - 
lated in utter bewilderment. 
; 70 the ground, but you're all ri ht, so 
worry! I’m fairly bustin’ with 
soar ty you, Sally. You saved everything 
Theyre haf The boys got the rest out. 
the stuff over here now.” 
A ew a long breath. She couldn’t 
; eyes off Abner’s radiant face. 
fe going to break ground for our 
the on the knoll Monday. We'll 
on laid, then we'll take the 
; plan the inside. It’s got to be as 
as we can make it, I'll tell 
Sally’s last anxiety vanish ji 
Was lost in the 


Aggravating 


and our radio 
Ate alike, I do declare, 
beth perform their cutest 


isn’t there 


Work Watch 
Millions 
All-Around Watch 
Millions More 
Costs Little 
and Keeps 


Reliable 


The NEw INGERSOLL 
Improved YANKEE 


Tuts new model has the depend: 
ability that everyone expects in an 


In ll, and in addition has man 
Midget pan Midget Radiolite 

For women, girls i x Tells time in the j 
and small boys. $3 | by dark, 54 


“Ultra-Violet Rays pass 
through CEL-O-GLASS ! 


Glass Stops Them—So Do 
“So Called’’ Glass Substitutes! 


Flood your poultry houses and them grow faster and healthier and makes hens lay 
scratch sheds with the valuable ™ore eggs. 
Ultra-Violet rays of the sun andincrease Plants alsoneed the Ultra-Violet rays. Coldframes 
your poultry profits by using CEL-O- and hotbed sash constructed with CEL-0-GLA8S jprovide 
GLASS in of ordinary glass. CEL-O- your young plants with the beneficia] effects of these 
GLASS is the only commerci ‘accessible "87% without exposing them to the weather. CEL-0 
terial thro which the Ultra-Violet GLASS frames are unbreakable and very light in weight. 
IMPORTANT: Only genuine CEL-0-@LASS lets through 
The action, of the Ultra-Violet rays prevents Jor wal 
‘weak legs” or rickets in young makes ft. Weight packed, 8 pounds, Write for free sample and folder No. 38. 


chicks, 
CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED, 89 Fulton Street, New York City 


PENDING 
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Bostons are preferred because 

of these superior points: 

® All-Rubber Oblong Button, holds stock- 
ings taut—for trim ankles. 

® Hook and eye cast-off—for convenience. 

> Slide adjustment—for fit and service. 

® No nfétal parts on face of pad—no 
wrinkles 


The without a pucker. 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
How did your garters look this morning? 


ROOTS AND HERBS: We bay 24 kins for ga 
sassafras, mayapple, all grow 


Send 10 cents for ice list 
S. B. PENICK & CO., a3 Fulton St, New York. 


“FRIEND” CROP SPRAYERS 


Write at once for Catalog T25, showing the latest 
and best equipment in both traction and power 
outfits for all kinds of 
field and vegetable spray- 
ing. Nozzle booms for 
all classes of work. Name 


this paper. A. 
“Friend” Co., 
Gasport, N. Y. 


Potato Pianter 


Puts one seed piece and onl; 
one into every hill. Save 

and assure a perfect stand. & 


and 
Assis’ 

Also eran of Iron Age Sprayers, Diseers, ete. 
Fred H. Bateman Co., 645 S. Wash. Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A BSORBINE 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 

Tendons, Soreness 

from Bruises or Strains; stops 

_ Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 

not blister, remove the hair, or lay 

up the horse. $2.50 a bottle at 
—— or delivered. Book 1 R free. 

F. YOUNG, Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Don’t Pay 
for 
|4 Months 


So that you may see 

and use the onl 

cream separator wi 

a suspended self-bal- 

an im ported Belgium 
am Sepa 


ra- 
tor, any oso direct to 


your farm and you don’t . 
Pay us for it for 4 months, ¢ 


Write for 
FREE BOOK! 


Write today for new Pigiotte 
containing 


fall 
this ‘wonderfal 


H. B. BABSON, U, S. Mot. 
St..Dept, 25-05 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


What Do You 
Want To Know? 


‘The Editors of The Farm Journal, as- 
sisted by a lar + corps of research in- 
vestigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at the command of each 
and every one of Our Folks. They are 
prepared to answer inquiries and give 
vice on queStions referring to any 
branch or phase of farm work, farm 
life, farm home, farm activities or gen- 
eral farm conditions (including legal, 
veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm 
ournal if of interest to the general 
reader. Others are answered in per- 
sonal letters, provided the inquiry is 
accompanied by a two-cent stamp. 


Questions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Sap of. Sweet-Gum Tree 


OMETIME ago there was an item in 

The Farm Journal stating that sa 

of the sweet-gum tree could be ‘sold. 
Is it worth while to collect this sap, or 
would the price warrant it? G.C. L. 

One of the chewing-gum manufacturers 

tells us that the price of the sap is now $1 a 
pound, if absolutely clean, free from dirt, 
chips, bark, ete. It would not pay to bother 
with the sap unless you have enough trees 
to gather a considerable amount of it. 


Testing Oil 

What is the best and quickest way to test 
auto or tractor oil to find out if it is good 
or not? Some folks say to pour a little 
oil into kerosene and if it doesn’t mix it 
is good’oil. If possible, I would like a 
home method so that when my oil arrives 
at the station I can test it. G. R., Iowa. 


We do not know of a Debeiadatite home 
method of testing oil. It takes a chemist 
with special apparatus to do this job. 


Mexican Bean Beetle 


What can I do to protect my bean crop 
against the Mexican beetle? C.F. L. 


The Department of Agriculture has found 
that a spray consisting of magnesium arsenite 
or calcium arsenite is quite effective as a 
poison for this pest. There are other things 
necessary for proper control, however, and 
any one bothered with this pest should write 
to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and ask for 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1407. Then you can study 
up on the pest, and give him a warm recep- 
tion. The bulletin is free. 


Butter from Goat’s Milk 


Can butter be made from goat’s milk, and 
how? Mrs. L. T 
Butter can be made from goat’s milk, but 
the milk generally sells for a price that makes 
it more profitable than the butter. Another 
thing, the cream does not rise readily on 
goat’s milk, and it is almost necessary to use 
a separator to get all the cream. The butter 


“Reo” Cluster. Metal St Shingles, 


ted, Standi ,P 

ings Sidon, lboard 
at Rock-Bottom Fac rices, det 
better quality and lasting satiefaction 


Edwards “Reo” Metal 


have great durability—man customers 
20 years’ service. Guarantesd fire and lightning pt 


LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles, 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO, 
601-551 Pike St., Olneinasti, 0, 


CABBAGE PLANTS, 
for Fes 4. c. 


ree Catalog! Shows you howyou 
can save money b; baying S 
from the largest 

Basket Factory in the 


New Albany Box & Basket Co, Baxi 


erential Wheels 

Does work 7 4 an or 1 horse—Heavy 
cultivating or light—fast or slow. Kasi 
wated and steered; 
lubrication, 


sary. Ball bearin 
Ford's 1 

lars. 


A flash of lightning may leave map buildings ; 
Barnett System guarantees protection to ite ope Yon don’t hav 
No losses where our rods ~~ 5 kinds, 


kinds. Roe 
lemand. Colonial Pow 
7 ett 
ples and lightning book today. 


She (reading ng): “I see where they intend 


to mark the 
are laid. 
| He: “The hens should be told so they 
* won’t have to bother cackling”’ 


ate on eggs the minute they 


JOS. BARNETT & CO., MFGRS., CEDAR 
Mil 
Sanitary Sewage Diy — 
Costs Little For Your hy lick 
disease-' with ine: ve Arriy 
tine "Super-Septic ‘Tank, “Easily instalied leshorns 
homes: requires ie 
time. "Meets sanitation standards dis of Health 
Cannot Get Out of Order 206 
problem: inatall Barred Rock 
Plumber's appreciated. Ask for 
No. 208. Rock, 
Over 
mle 
Wie Hi 


Kaustine Sup’ 


Sold and Installed by Tanke nks 


Plumbers Everywhere 
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FO0STS little to have the convenience and 
alert of this Butt Doc Foot Accelerator. 
 Losicly installed—fits all Fords and Carbure- 
wafer Fords. Resilient non-slip Rubber Pedal 
Foot Rest—Positive Action. 
Wading Automotive Dealers Everywhere sell 
eu Doc. Have one put on your Ford 


, the new Butt Doc Three-Way Car- 
Control for Fords—it gives you 
rimes 


wai of the Carburetor from the dash. 
-Adjusts—Stays Put. 


JRE 
Strong, bosky chicks from 250 te 280 egg bred sires. 
for Big Catalog or 
reduced 


order fi al 
. May 16to June 1, 


BBY CHICKS 35,00 weekly. 100% alive 

delivery guaran er 100 

8. C. White, Buff and Brown horns . $12.00 

B.P. 8, Anconas and Black Minorcas 14.00 

White and Buff Rocks, Rhode Island Reds 15.00 

nds, $10 per 100. Heavy Mix: J 

Onder from this Adv. Save time. Booklet free 

OLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 12, Bucyrus, Ohio 


\§ BABY CHICKS 


¢ 10 from heavy layi 


Write prices free of er. 
ber mi R TLICK HA 


GAAS ON LOW TERMS 


Te den't have to tie up much m hen buyi f 
9 kinds, ad when buying of us. 
Rock prices. justrated catalog free. 
Colonial Pouttry Farms, Box 820, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
SUARANTEED) 

BABY CHICKS. 

2. Get full inform- 
tion before buying this year. Bank Ref.Est.1914 
Miller tHatchery, Box s9, Heyworth. Ill- 
Chicks M Reduced Prices, For 25 years we have 
hind cn Supplied Chicks from pure bred flocks. 
Wi, Can ship C.0 D. Wh., Br., Buff & 
Bik 10c each. Barred & Wh. Rocks, 
We, Wh. Minorcas, lic. Wh. 
Ducklings, 20c, t Mixed 
CHERY, Bex E, NEW WASHINGTON, 


CHICKS fom 20) exe hens. “Barron” 

Jersey Black Pingtons, Wyandottes and Minor- 
Indian Runner Dueks, $15.00 
Nursery and Stock 


Week eties. Best layi 


Box 621, 
40,000 Weekiy— io 


strains. 40, 
Free. 


CLINTON, MO. 


Jersey Giants and Broilers, 

about “Keystone Chicks," 

KEYST RICHFIELD, 


t perience 


MAY, 1925 


cents each and up. Leghorns, 


will lack color, and unless coloring matter be 
added, will be of about the same color as 
lard. It can be used for the table, or for 
cooking. 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner. 
Mare Scares at Autos 


I have a saddle mare 14 years old, half 
Arabian. She is a great pet, but is afraid 
of autos. Is there anything to do about 
it? Or do you think she will.ever over- 
come it? Just before she mects a car she 
will turn around in the road, entirely unex- 
pected to the autoist. S. De Sayda, N. J. 


I am afraid this saddle mare will never get 
over the nervousness and excitability when 
meeting automobiles. In older horses it is 
almost impossible to break a habit of this 
sort. If you do not find it convenient to 
ride in paths off the publié highways, you 
will unquestionably be annoyed jby the 
behavior of the mare and I am —— that 
ultimately a bad accident to horse and rider 


will oceur. 
Foamy Milk 


Our cow has for several weeks been giving 
very foamy milk and for a few milkings it 
was nice and smooth. Have you any 
idea what causes this? We dislike the 
foamy milk very much and are at a loss 
to know the cause. Mrs.G. A.S.,W. Va. 


Stringy, thick, foamy or bitter milk may 
be caused by indigestion, by eating mouldy 
or rotten feeds, or by impure water supply. 
The presence of bacteria in the udder may 
also cause the trouble. Cows that repeatedly 
and chronically have udder trouble of this 
type had better be sold to the butcher. There 
is, of course, the possibility that the milk 
may be contaminated after it is drawn from 
the udder and for this reason great care 
should be taken that the utensils are scrubbed 
and thoroughly sterilized with boiling water, 
and a clean place provided for the milk. 
Change the feed as well as the water supply 
if possible. To overcome any indigestion 
give the cow one and one-half pounds of 
Epsom salts or Glauber’s. salt in a quart of 
warm water, to be repeated again in three 
days. The quarters should be milked out 
frequently, say four or five times a day, and 
in the evening use a mixture of one part each 
of pure turpentine and fluid extract of poke 
root and six parts of warm, melted unsalted 
lard. Give once daily on the feed for a 
seven-day period a tablespoonful each of 
powdered saltpeter and poke root. 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


C. E. H., Wis.: The symptoms of hay- 
fever are watering of the eyes, and discharge 
at the nose, with sneezing and the general 
disagreeable sensations connec with a 
cold in the head. The disease recurs at the 
same time each year. 


J. R., O.: Constipation may be re 
in many cases by diet and regularity of habit. 
In other cases some lubricant to the intestinal 
wall such as the various medicinal petroleum 
oils will suffice. “In other instances it seems 
to be necessary to resort to some drug or 
combination of drugs. Compound licorice 
powder is a very good preparation. ~ 


R. S.,.Nebr.: Neuritic pains in a woman 
who has“had two radical operations, and 
whose tonsils are diseased, are not at all 
strange. You are of the type in whom such 
pains are very common and I would suggest 
that you overcome them as much as possible 
by proper’exercise, fresh air, a good diet, etc., 
rather than to “‘dose’’ for them. Massage, 
and in some cases, some form of électricity, 
will help. 

M. G., Tex.: Old leg ulcers are hard to 
cure. Elevation of the parts, strapping or 
bandaging, and .sometimes curetting the 
sores help in various instances. The applica- 
tion. of an ointment that agrees is often 
useful. Sometimes a good tonic containing 
iron will help. 

A woman 49 years of age: Ulcers in the 
mouth caused or kept up by false teeth 
should be watched carefully. Hf, as you say, 
there is an enlargement of neighboring 
glands, avoid all sources of irritation. If 


The Soles that Wear 
and Wear and Wear 


_ Goodyear Wingfoot Half 
Soles! Tough, long-wear- 
ing, water-proof soles! 
Flexible, yet firm. Made 
by the makers of Good- 
year Wingfoot Heels and 
Goodyear Tires. Your 
shoe repairman has them 
or can get them for you 
promptly. Insist on them! 


For Men, Women and Children 


Poul 
Foy’s big k. 
encyclopedia of poultry information. Low prices 
on fowls, eggs, baby chicks and incubators. 
Written by a man who knows. Mailed FREE. 
Frank Foy & Sons, Box 36, 


Profits 


Jontains many colored plates, 


Clinton, lowa 


Yaa NEED this 


Starrett Leveling Instrument 


No. 101 A | No. 101C 
15. $25.00 
Withplain 12in. With 12 in. Nickel 


Plated Brass Sight 
Tube, telescope 
lenses adjustable 
for distance. Fric- 
tion Cap on lenses. 
Eye, aperture has 
shutter. Complete 
with Cross Lines. 
After you’ve used a Starrett Level a while you'll 
wonder how you ever got along without it. With 
either of these fine instruments you can easily and 
accurately square up foundations and level walls. 
Invaluable when draining, ditching, grading 
building, where it pays for itself many times 
over. Light, easy to operate and will last a life- 
time—like all Starrett Tools it’s built for service. 
$25.00 (with telescopic lenses for distances) $15.00 

lain sight tube). Hardware stores sell them. 

rite us for free Catalog No. 23 ““DF’’ for com- 
plete description of Starrett Leveling Instruments 
and Transits, Steel Tapes, Combination Squares 
(the famous 7 in 1 Tool) etc. 


THE L. S. STARRETT CO. 
World’s Greatest Toolmakers 


facturers of Hack 
Standard for Acewracy 


7141 A 


Nickel Plated 
Sight Tube, 
small eye aper- 
ture and Cross ef] 
Wires. 
lenses. 


SAMS 


Starr ott Tools 
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Irons out Stiffness 


When muscle sore, apply a few drops 
of Absorbine, Jr. Feel the relaxed ten- 


sion. 


Keep fit for each day of hard 


“work or pleasure ahead. You know 
Absorbine; get acquainted with 


Absorbine, Jr. 


At all druggist’s, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, roc, postpaid 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Keep it in the medi- 
cine cabinet for all 
antiseptic and lini- 
ment uses. 


Absorbine 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


Booklet TOMS HEAVEs 


$5.35 Box aranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back. $1.10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ire 


Use and In- 
treduce MELLINGER CORD TIRES 


VERA 
15,000 


Simply name today for FREE. BOOK, how 
Wholesale Prices and FREE Kit. 


TIRE & co. 
Philadelpiva, Pa. or Kansas City, Me. Dept. 1907 


GALL SALVE 


HEALS HORSES 
WHILE THEY WORK 
Used successfully for 40 years. Sales 
greater than ever. ds Galls, 
Sores, Cuts, Burns. If you prefer 
powder form get Bickmorine. 

8Scand 70c sizes at your dealers, 


Sample 4c. 
The BICKMORECOMPANY 
Dept. 15, Old Town, Me. 


Coughs, Condition- 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory fot 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can, Dealers or by mail. 


Cut shows it reduced one-half. Actual size 4 inches long, 
az. Price each 88c Postpaid; for $2.40. Best 7-in. 


DITCHER 
TERRACER 


RATS AND MICE 


< 


They run for water and fresh air and die outside. 
Used by U. 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


there is any suspicion of malig 
ray or radium might be of sepyim they. 

H. M., Tex.: I do not think ik 
necessary to take a teaspoonfulgeaaa™ 
salt once a week, if you get galt in youre 


Radio Questigng 
Answered by Hugh Martin 
The Old Reliable 


I am sending an outline of the sata 
to make. Will you let me head 
opinion on this? A. 8, India 

Your sketch shows the old relishs gua 
circuit plate-feedback regenerativs and 
seems to be O. K., except that you hs a 
by-pass condenser across the phones an 
battery. You have a 43-plats 
marked in the antenna circuit; the gums 
of plates does not matter so muh, but th 
new . mid. low-loss condehgem wa} 
vernier adjustment. 

This circuit is the one I call tiem | 
It is simple, cheap, easy to build, eta a | 


tanc ks 
body. BUT, it will squeal itg heed al 
because it is a single-circuit got, if radii, 


maybe this will not matter. If youlimnal 


Sending and Receiving 

A friend and I want to install ja 
broadcast station, using 110 
nating current and ten to 15 watts, Plas! 
tell us how to go about it. W. &, Llama 

Replying to this inquiry, and sevenieie! 
similar ones, establishing an amateur sain! 
is not so easy as it used to be. Ti tem 
with, the old spark sets are no longew! 
lowed, because they created too mui 
terference. You must therefore 
tinuous wave, andsfor this you must im 
either a source of direct current, aboulal 
volts, or you must add a rectiiyimem! 
filtering device for the 110 volta. 

Either way, these transmitting aim 
into money. On the other hand, youcnal 
much out. of building and 
one. send the diagram for 110 yolbas) 
and two five-watt tubes by mail, 


Sayings of Levi Zink 


If my wife Laurie ever if 
bobbed I swear I’ll buy myse®® 
toupee! Fads don’t last long; 
guy that used to spend Whit 
wondering who had the lo 
Dragon now scrabbles 
ing for a six-letter 
gonk 
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is the time of the year when you 
examine the pork barrel and see 

hat every bit of pork is covered with 
inne. If not covered it will spoil very quickly. 


an untrained dog in the pasture 
stock uneasy to ‘be unneces- 
grly chased and worried by such an animal. 
Seep your stock contented. 
this twice: A cat may look at a bird, 

igtit is up to you to see that it only looks. 

fey drop of water that touches wood- 
gies makes them so much poorer. Always 
keep wood-ashes dry. 

While mint is springing fresh and green by 
airy streams, make some mint sauce. 
Mase the mint fine, rub it in plenty of white 
gprand moisten with one-half cupful vine- 
ge. If the vinegar is very strong, add a little 
mie, Mint sauce is very good to have on 
hand. 


Animals crave water during the summer 
puis, s0 be sure your dog has plenty of 
tod, dean water day and night. 


The so-called Toulouse variety of goose ‘is 
uid io be the largest in size and the heaviest 
day known types. The average weight of a 
bird one year dd is between 17 and 22 pounds 
wd attains as much as 33 pounds for fully- 
gom, fattened birds. In color the goose is 
gy with under parts white, and beak reddish. 
Tie egg-laying season begins in January, or 
gmetimes in December, the average total for 
i laying season being from 30 to 60 eggs a 
id. Turkey hens are customarily used for 

ing the eggs. 

Housewives, attention! Always wipe the 
mek of the preserve jar before putting on the 
cn and it may prevent the contents from 


Well, Theresa, here you are again and you 
mint to know what causes wind? Hold your 
head still for a minute and listen. 
Winds are caused by the air in one locality 
booming warm, and when warm it expands 
Mii tises, due to the fact that it is lighter and 
Sthoved upward by the cooler and heavier 
at fowing in from all directions to take up 
Gempace left by the warm air. There you are. 


From the Beginning 


Alas! my lovely garden pot 
Is now a dismal wreck, 
A chicken flew into the lot, 

I'd like to wring its neck. 


But why should I thus rage and moan 
And do a lot of kickin’ 
When Adam’s garden, ’tis well known, 
Was ruined by a chicken! 
Alice Crowell Hoffman. 


Respect the humble toad. He is one of the 
best friends a farmer can have. 


Typewriters on the farm often get so they 
do poor work. The letters get filled up and 
look blurred on the paper. Remedy: Take a 
toothbrush (if you have lost the brush that 
comes with the machine), put a few drops of 
wood-alcohol on it and go over the type 
thoroughly but carefully and they will do 
much better work. A piece of cloth wet with 
wood-alcohol will also clean the rubber rolls. 


: Blueberries are so good that more of Our 
Folks should raise them. Try the improved 
varieties, with fruits as large as cherries. 


The tree sparrows, which must not be con- 
fused with the English sparrows, consume 
875 tons of weed seeds, every year, in the 
state of Iowa. This estimate was by Prof. 
J. E. Guthrie of Iowa State College. 


You rarely see a bubbling drinking-fountain 
when traveling in Europe. The public drink- 
ing-cup is still hanging. 

One of the most unique and little-known 
sights in the Old World is the ‘‘Cave of the 
Horse’s Ear’’ at Syracusa, Sicily. A cavern 
160 feet Righ, 300 feet deep and 60 feet wide 
was hollowed out of a solid rock formation 
and carved in the shape of a horse’s ear (whence 
its name), forming a huge whispering gallery. 
It was used as a place of confinement for 
political prisoners. 

Due to the construction of the cave, any 
plots which might be hatched, no matter how 
low they were whispered, were amplified and 
converged toward an aperture in the. roof, 
where they were heard by spies constantly 
kept posted there, thus enabling the king to 
retain his position much longer than was cus- 
tomary in those days (about 350 B. C.). 

As for the conspirators—well, any one with 
sufficient cunning to devise such a place of 
confinement surely would not have to puzzle 
his brain to find a means of permanently re- 
moving his enemies. 

As a monument to man’s skill in construction 
without the use of modern machinery and 
tools, as well as to the ruthless use of man- 
power by tyrannical rulers, this cave ranks 
with the pyramids of Europe. J... 


UD forms are many and diverse. In 
Te are to be seen most marvelous tracer- 
miiairy-like beauty; fluffy masses of restful 
heavy battlemented structures 
and — our awe and 

nder; ayers whi 
win on all sides y 


are ten well-marked 
of of these 
ound am 
Upper clouds, which 
i, of 20,000 to 30,000 or 
eet. They include the 
of elicate-a i 
clouds; the Cirro-Stratus 
pra of cob- 
Tucture, which onl 
oy dims the sun; and the 
Amulus, which consists 
of small balls 


clouds of medium height 


te 20,000 feet—are 


Cumulus Strato-Cumulus, with thin Alto-Stratus above 


By Willis Edwin Hurd 


bases are below 7,000 feet in altitude, are the 
Strato-Cumulus, those elongated rolling masses 
of dark cloud which lay alongside each other 


4 Clouds as Weather Prophets 


in more or less broken windrows; the Nimbus, 
a heavy cloud from which rain or snow falls; the 
Cumulus, those isolated forms with flat bases 
which are so common on fair days in spring 
and summer; the Cumulo-Nimbus, which is 
the piled-up thundercloud; and the Stratus, 

that deep layer of cloud which 

covers the sky and entirely hides 


the sun. This is the lowest of 
the clouds, and may merge into 
fog. So fog, likewise, on rising, 
may merge into Stratus. In 
fact, many of these forms merge 
into other forms as they rise or 
settle under changing conditions, 
Where do clouds come from? 
Well, in order that clouds may 
gather out of invisible vapor, 
there must be a meeting or a 
mixture of moist air layers or 
currents of different tempera- 
tures. Over deserts not many 
clouds form. ‘The lowest clouds . 
are usually densest and heav- 
iest, because the air nearest the 
earth’s surface contains the 
most moisture. The higher ones 
are thinner and lighter, and at 
. the Cirrus levels little moisture 
remains, while that which con- 
denses into cloud is in the form 
of ice or snow particles. 
In the articles to follow we 
will show how certain kinds of 
clouds indicate the weather. 
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Bringing distant markets close 


Farmers in eleven Mid-Western states produce 


much more butter, eggs and poultry than these 
states can use. 


The excess amounts yearly to over 350,000,000 
pounds of butter, 260,000,000 dozens of eggs, and 
190,000,000 pounds of poultry. 

Seven Eastern states, on the other hand; do not 
produce nearly enough tosupply their own wants. 
The annual deficit in these states is more than 
390,000,000 pounds of butter, 340,000,000 dozens 
of eggs, and’ 290,000,000 pounds of poultry. 

Farmers in the Western states have a ready 
market for their surplus produce in the Eastern 
group. The problem—and it is a difficult one— 
is to get this produce to market. 


Swift & Company has helped to solve this prob- 


Swift & Company’s profit from all sources over a 
long period of years has averaged only a fraction of 
a cent a pound. 


Other interesting facts are contained in the Swift 
& Company 1925 Year Book. A copy is given free. 
Address: Swift & Company, Public Relations Dept., 
4102 Packers Ave., Chicago. 


lem for the farmer by establishing gathering 
depots, known as “‘produce plants.” At these 
depots, we grade and pack eggs, manufacture 
butter, mix the buttermilk with meal and feed it 


to poultry which is later dressed, graded and 


packed for market. 


In spic and span refrigerator cars these prod- 
ucts are then shipped direct to retailers through 
our branch selling houses, located in several hun 
dred cities and towns. 


In this way Swift & Company insures a ft 
liable, continuous market for these products, and 
handles their distribution with such directness, 
efficiency and economy that the farmer receives 
the maximum return on the price paid by con 
sumers. 


Please send me, free of charge, a copy of the Swift 
& Company 1925 Year Book. 


Swift & Company 
Founded 1868 . 
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Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Handsome enough for the expensive 
, economical enough for small farm 
house or cottage. Slate-surfaced in 
beautiful shades of red, green, or blue- 
black, with extra-thick, extra-rigid base. 
Size 12” x 14". 


Everlastic Single Shingle 


A9x 12% inch shingle not quite as heavy 
as the Giant. Slate-surfaced in same 
beautiful colors. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


_ Four shingles to a strip. Slate-surfaced 

in beautiful shades of red, green, or blue- 

k. Two sizes—10 or 12% inches deep, 

both 36 inches long, providing two or 
ply roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 
The newest slate-surfaced strip shingle. 


olors: red, gy ed blue-black. Can be 
laid in novel designs by interchanging 
color strips. 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


A roll roofing of best grade roofing felt, 
saturated with high grade waterproofing 
material. Made in medium and heavy 
weights. Tough, pliable, elastic, durable, 

i price, and easy to lay. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and endurin Il roofi 
: g roll roofing. 
buldings. ungalows, garages, farm 


ROOFINGS 


In Canada: The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 


Any roof will protect your 
house—for a while. But you want 
lasting protection. 


Protection against leaks— 
against heat in summer and cold 
in winter—against fire! Thou- 
sands of other home owners want 
this protection—and are _reroof- 
ing with Barrett Giant Shingles. 


Tough, extra-thick, and extra 
large (12” x 14”), these shingles 
will wear and wear. No leaks—so 
they never need repairing. No 
rot, no rust, no fading—so they 
never need any “upkeep” (paint- 
ing, etc.) And they’re absolutely 
fire-safe—flying sparks and em- 
bers can’t set your house on fire. 

Easy to lay! Barrett Giants 


can be put on right over your 
present roof. This saves you the 


Not Just a Roof—a Lasting Protection 


expense of ripping off the old 
shingles, and gives you a double- 
thick roof. 


And attractive! Their thick- 
ness gives an attractive shadow 
line. Soft red, moss-green, or 
shadowy blue-black—their slate- 
surface is permanent and fadeless. 


See the nearest Barrett dealer. 
Ask to see Barrett Giant Shingles 
and other Barrett Roofings. 


This Book Tells How to 
Make Old Houses Attractive 


‘Better Homes’ from Old 
Houses” gives practical altera- 
tion suggestions. for making old 
houses more attractive, more com- 
fortable and worth more money. 
Send for it—today! 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York 
Enclosed is 10 cents, for which please send me copy 
of “Better Homes from Old Houses” which shows 
all the familiar types of old-style houses with prac- 
tical suggestions for remodeling them. 
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Above is shown Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug No. 323. In the 
6 x 9-foot size it costs only $9.40 


The sewing room 
of your dreams— 


What a charming sewing room! And 
so practical! Note, for instance, the 
Congoleum Art-Rug. Would you ever 
dream that this colorful floor-covering 
could be kept dust-free and new-looking 
simply by an occasional light mopping? 


Easily and Quickly Cleaned 


Lint, threads, scraps of material—all 
the odds and ends of sewing—can be 
removed in a jiffy from the smooth, seam- 
less surface of a Congoleum Rug. No 
time-taking sweeping as is necessary 
with dust-collecting woven floor-cover- 
ings. Every busy woman will appreci- 
ate the freedom from drudgery that 
Congoleum Rugs afford. 


So varied are Congoleum patterns 


GOLD-SEAL 


that it’s easy to find a design which will 
harmonize with any room in the house. 
And Congoleum Rugs are laid without 
any kind of fastening. ‘They never kick 
up at the corners or edges. 


Though unqualifiedly guaranteed for 
service, they are amazingly low in price. 


Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 


6 fc.$ 9.40 The patterns illus- 3 ft. $ .60 
7144x 9 fr. 11.70 trated are made only 3x3 fe. 1.9 


9 9 . 14.05 2 the five large sizes. 
9 The smaller rugs are y 44 fe. 1.95 


made in designs to 
9 x12. ft. 18.75 harmonizewiththem. 3 x6 ft. 2.60 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Ci leum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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